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Editor's Introduction 


Can crime be controlled? Must a society that has solved many of 
the problems of contagious disease and epidemic supinely accept 
the ravages of delinquent behavior? Do we unknowingly possess 
any unused resources in knowledge and social technique which 
merely await adequate social organization? 
j The problem of crime is a perennial concern of all organized 
j social life. The popular detective story, the mystery tale, and the 
; literary tragedy revel in descriptions of criminal behavior and its 
p apprehension. There is no single human problem to which the 
research sociologist and the practicing sociologist have given more 
study and attention than criminal behavior. Out of this accu- 
mulated knowledge and funded experience one fact emerges with 
increasing clarity. It is this: The roots of most criminal behavior 
lie in juvenile delinquency. But these roots are manifold and 
complexly interwoven; so much so that the treatment and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency have been often less successful 
than we could have wished. 

Dr. Carr has had long and intensive experience in the diag- 
nosis, treatment, and prevention of delinquent behavior of young 
persons. Out of this rich experience in research and practice he 
has formulated the principles that may guide parents, clinicians, 
and public authorities in dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
This book is a systematic analysis of the problem in which the 
emphasis is upon procedures that have worked. Although the 
many facets of juvenile delinquency are made concrete and vivid 
in terms of his own experience, the author has also oriented his 
procedures to the findings of numerous other authorities, as well 
as to the major theoretical implications of the problem. The title, 
Delinquency Control, is thus at once a tribute to practical ac- 
complishment and a hopeful emphasis for community leaders. 
The result is a systematic treatise which, by virtue of its organic 
unity, offers practical guidance and the assurance of future ac- 
complishments. 

Minneapolis, Minn. F. Stuart Chapin 
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Preface 


The purpose of this book is to provide a handbook for students, 
social workers, court officials, and civic leaders who may be inter- 
ested in reducing juvenile maladjustments as one step toward 
more effective control of crime. It presents somewhat systemati- 
cally a specific method for the control in the American culture of 
any social problem of the same class as juvenile delinquency, i.e., 
any social problem on which there is widespread agreement on 
norms and specific objectives. The method described has the ad- 
vantage of having been actually used in a small way in Michigan 
since 1934. The book does not offer a “solution” of the delin- 
quency problem or of any other problem. It merely points a way 
by which solutions may possibly be attained. The basic idea is 
simply that the solution of any social problem of this type can be 
reached most effectively by combining four things: scientific re- 
search, specialized adjustive and preventive techniques, the art 
of social action, and the art of social organization. Any one of 
these alone is insufficient, and yet the combination of the four is 
possible only in the presence of two conditions: (1) a certain 
stability of social conditions and (2.) widespread agreement on 
norms. These conditions unfortunately do not exist in many im- 
portant areas of life. Thus while the control of poverty in the 
United States might conceivably be a problem to which the 
method could be applied, the control of war or of the economic 
system would seem definitely to be problems of a quite different 
order. 

Within the limits of the field to which the method does apply, 
however, it seems to be somewhat more inclusive than the usual 
approach of scientists or social workers to the problem. It is based 
on a theory of prevention and treatment, not merely treatment 
alone; a theory of total-factor rather than partial-factor control; 
a theory of community rather than merely institutional or agency 
action; a theory of democratic responsibility rather than expert 
dictation; and finally, a frank recognition of the facts of cultural 
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PREFACE 


lag. Like it or not, most of America still lives beyond the social 
work frontier. It is the business of this book to help extend that 
frontier. 


January 1941 


Lowell Juilliard Carr 
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Part I 


FROM TRADITION TO TECHNOLOGY 




Chapter I 

The Myth-Mind in an Engineer’s World 
The Ox Cart on Main Street 

Consider this curious fact; the nation that leads the world in the 
production of furnaces, radios, automobiles — the nation that has 
come nearest to solving the age-old problem of production — stands 
lowest among civilized peoples in respect for law and order, 
furthest from solving the ancient problem of social control. 

Why? Apparently because to our production problem we have 
made a rather full application of scientific techniques, while to 
our problem of social control we are still applying mythology 
and hocuspocus. To control pneumonia or to span the Golden 
Gate we use scientific methods. To control crime we use any 
scheme that happens to appeal to business men, women’s clubs, 
and politicians in their spare time. When a notorious criminal 
escapes from a county jail,i what happens? A scientific inquiry 
into the causes of that particular criminal career? A coldblooded 
study of the incidence of politics on penology? Does the public 
demand that the most competent scientists in America be brought 
in to study the shortcomings of current methods of treatment 
and prevention? Does anybody even suggest that the business of 
preventing deviant behavior in modern society is a bit complex 
and that the average man — even a busy newspaper man — may not 
know all the answers? 

Certainly not. Editorial pages all over the country bristle with 
denunciations and advice. Letters to the Editor tell exactly what 
to do with women sheriffs and how to solve the crime problem by 
reviving the good old whipping post. Everybody from the local 
bigwig to the village washerwoman has an answer; and what is 
even more refreshing, everyone is happily sure of his own com- 
petence to give an answer. Yet imagine every Tom, Dick, and 

1 The reference is to John Dillinger’s escape from a jail in Indiana in 1934. 
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Harry presuming to tell Lindbergh how to fly or the Mayo Clinic 
surgeons how to operatel 

So we have the interesting spectacle of a streamlined civiliza- 
tion trying to control itself with the antiquated skills of horse- 
and-buggy days. Yet modern skills are available. Scientific evi- 
dence on the nature and causes of deviant behavior has been 
accumulating for generations, and here and there great “adjust- 
ment engineers” have been applying these findings to human 
problems. Granting that there is a great deal still unknown, and 
that even the best of our techniques falls far short of what is 
needed, nevertheless our leaders are a long way beyond the horse 
and buggy. The very discovery that our control techniques are 
defective evidences the value of scientific inquiry: and yet in all 
but an infinitesimal fraction of the 3000-odd counties in the 
United States, science as an aid to crime control is completely 
ignored. The dominant culture pattern of cripie control under 
which the vast majority of us live in America has no place for 
scientific inquiry, rates punishment ahead of causation, and trusts 
politicians in preference to technicians. Perhaps, all told, there 
are 30,000 trained psychiatrists, sociologists, social workers, and 
social-minded judges, law enforcement officials, and prison 
wardens in the United States.^ These men and women are making 
a valiant effort to apply scientific techniques in this field. 

But over against this lost battalion stand the rest of us — 132 
million newspaper editors, housewives, teachers, bankers, truck 
drivers, lawyers, machinists, doctors, hodcarriers, policemen, 
nurses, electricians, engineers, and all the rest — speechless in the 
presence of a major operation or the mystery of a new model, but 
vocal in forty-two languages on how to stop crime! Ignorant of 
the very existence of mental hygiene but perfectly willing to in- 
flict punishment on anyone who shocks our infantile emotions; 
as innocent of scientific objectivity toward our social world as 
any Zulu savage but as sure of our own competence as the family 
cat! Against this picture of a few specialists devoting their lives 
to the better understanding of the obscure springs of human 

^ Dr. Robert Kelso, director oE the University oE Michigan Institute o£ 
Social and Public Administration, speaking at the National ConEerence oE 
Social Work in BufEalo in June, 1939, estimated that there were 100,000 social 
workers in the United States o£ whom not over to,ooo were properly trained. 
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action, a few technicians . struggling against ignorance and in- 
difference and venality to apply the scientific findings in a few 
clinics, schools, courts, prisons — against that picture range our- 
selves, millions of us, machine-made Americans, whose very lives 
depend on the techniques and gadgets that science has provided, 
trying pathetically to grope our way among the switchboards and 
motors and machine guns by following the dwindling echoes from 
the horse-and-buggy world! Nay, the ox-cart world! That is the 
answer to our question — a streamlined civilization with 132 
million ox-cart drivers! 

How Expert Techniques Solve Our Physical Problems 

You are, let us say, hurrying to keep an appointment in a 
distant city. With the steady hum of quiet performance your 
motor is sweeping you through the countryside at over a mile a 
minute. You must average better than fifty to meet your man. 

But suddenly you notice a slight irregularity in the drone 
under the hood. At first it is barely noticeable and you try to 
persuade yourself that it’s really the wind or the unevenness of 
the road or something else. But you have an uneasy conscious- 
ness that you haven’t had the gas filter cleaned for more than a 
year and that your timer hasn’t been checked for months. Going 
up a hill the motor trips a little — it has lost some of the old pep. 
Something is wrong, sure enough, but you hope it’s merely a 
little dirt in the carburetor. You step on the gas and find that you 
can’t do over forty-five. The motor is stumbling audibly now, 
and your speed drops rapidly. By pulling out the choke you pick 
up a bit and get up to fifty. But here a new complication arises: 
you discover that your engine is heating up. You cannot be sure 
whether the trouble is a plugged gas line or faulty ignition. 
Whatever it is, it’s getting worse. When you try to cool the engine 
by cutting out the choke, the engine misses and your speed drops. 
Going up an easy hill you have to finish in second. It’s nip and 
tuck now whether you can cover the last three miles to the next 
garage — except on foot. You have gotten over the idea of doing 
without the choke; you are glad to keep moving on any terms at 
all. When a traffic light stops you a block from the first rescue 
station, your engine goes dead completely. 

“Dirty gasoline,” you tell the garage man. He seems unim- 
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pressed. Faintly bored, he presses a ^gadget here and pulls one 
there. 

“Ignition trouble, all right. We’ll push her down to the shop.” 

With visions of a burned-out coil or a wrecked condenser, you 
push. But you offer no further advice. Bonds, bridges, or babies 
may be your line, but not ignition trouble. You wait meekly to 
discover whether you are to buy a new timer or stagger on with 
the imperfect device which the makers of your car put on it. A 
twist here, a turn there, an experimental start or two, and you 
are once more on your way. 

Now analyze your behavior in that “crisis.” It typifies the way 
in which we "solve” all our problems of this kind. By calling in 
an expert, by commissioning him to go to work, by keeping our 
own amateur guesses out of it, and by accepting the expert’s 
advice whether we like it or not, we get our physical problems 
solved. But observe how a typical parent deals with a social 
problem at least as complicated and surely as important as motor 
trouble. 

How Traditional Bumble Makes Social Problems Worse 

The depression, let us say, hit you pretty hard. In order to 
reduce expenses you decided to let Johnny, aged twelve, live 
with his grandmother a few blocks away while Billy, aged six, 
remained at home. For several months this arrangement seemed 
to work fairly well. It’s true that on one occasion Johnny scan- 
dalized you by blurting out in front of his grandmother that 
he’d rather live at home and it’s true also that he seemed to have 
grown somewhat more sullen and ill-tempered than before. But 
he always was a queer kid — the quiet kind that you couldn’t talk 
to. Your theory was, let him know what’s what occasionally and 
let him alone in between times; he'll come out of it. 

So you are surprised and angry when Grandma tells you one 
day that Johnny is getting disobedient and has taken to staying 
out nights. If you are smart, you guess that Grandma hasn’t told 
the half of it. You make yourself late at the lodge meeting one 
evening just to lay down the law to that young man. But you’re 
bothered by the way he takes it — sullen, unreasonable, staring at 
the carpet. Then one night the doorbell rings and the Greek who 
runs the grocery over on the next street comes in. He wants to 
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talk to you about your son. Johnny, it seems, is one of a gang 
that has been raising hob around the store. The Greek is nice 
about it; says he thinks the parents ought to know about it 
before he has to call in the police, and so on. Two minutes after 
he leaves you are on your way to Grandma’s, and there you pace 
the floor for an hour waiting for Johnny to come in. By the time 
he does come in, you are the self-righteous parent whose will is 
being defied, whose community standing, not to say pocketbook, 
is being threatened, and whose comfortable idea of his own au- 
thority is being deflated. What happens next is determined partly 
by the extent of your own emotional spree and partly by Johnny’s 
willingness to "take it." Cases have been known of boys in similar 
situations who have literally dared their fathers to beat them 
into insensibility: and any beating whatever has merely hardened 
them in their determination to get even. It may be that your own 
son prefers deceit to heroism and pretends to submit. Whether 
he does or not, the whole affair teaches him one thing: next time 
he must be more careful. So for several weeks he operates more 
discreetly, and Grandma believes he has reformed. 

The experience has one other lasting effect — it serves to make 
clear to Johnny that his family can be hurt by his misbehavior. 
Heretofore he has done what he pleased because he regarded 
himself as an outcast whose goings and comings were none of the 
family’s business. Now he sees that while he is no less an outcast, 
in some mysterious way his father and mother will suffer if he 
gets into trouble. This consoles him. "What the hell ... 1 ’’ 

Like Grandma you enjoy several weeks of the pleasant illusion 
that Johnny is a new boy. A little licking now and then certainly 
does help! 

Then you are notified one day that you had better come down 
to the police station. Johnny and three other boys are suspected 
of having stolen $21.13 worth of candy and cigarettes from the 
Greek store two nights before. Johnny protests his innocence, of 
course; Grandma testifies that he was in bed early that night — a 
suspicious circumstance — and one of the cigarette cartons is 
finally found in the ash can back of the home of another boy not 
in the gang. As though any real thief would be so stupidl The 
upshot of it is that nothing is proved against Johnny. But you 
feel that you must give him another lesson. He has been running 
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with the gang against your orders. So you send him home to await 
a whipping, and find when you yourself arrive that the bird has 
flown. Johnny has run away. 

Two days later he is picked up thumbing his way to Chicago. 
You realize now that this disorder has gone too far. You appeal 
to the juvenile court and Johnny is warned, threatened, and 
placed on probation. But the court, being only an average court, 
makes no change in your own relations to Johnny. It sends him 
back to his grandmother. The judge does not even see the psy- 
chological problem involved. Even if he did, he could do little 
without your consent unless he were to take a revolutionary view 
of the legal phrase “contributing to the delinquency of a minor.” 
For you the problem is still one of bringing enough pressure on 
Johnny to make him behave. Always that idea of making Johnny 
conform, to your will. So you find yourself with a son who, 
because he does not like being excluded from his own home, is 
now facing the likelihood of being sent away to a state correc- 
tional home if he gives any further expression to his resentment. 
Yet neither you nor the court has done anything to remove the 
cause of that resentment. There is every likelihood that he will 
express it again. 

The Contrast in Techniques 

We need not follow Johnny further. You have succeeded with 
a considerable degree of self-righteousness in making a delin- 
quent out of him, and if he goes to the state reformatory his 
associates there of all degrees of "hardness,” from truants to 
young stick-up men, will certainly do their best to finish the job. 
Throughout, you have acted with the best of intentions. You 
have tried to meet a difficult economic situation with family 
economies, and you have simply asked Johnny to do what you 
wanted him to do — namely, live with his grandmother — a per- 
fectly reasonable request from your point of view. 

The fact that Johnny didn't want to live with his grandmother, 
that he felt hurt by being required to live there while his brother 
stayed home, seemed to you quite irrelevant. You knew so clearly 
what was best for himl Your only method of dealing with his 
reactions was to ignore them or try to repress them. 

Compared to your behavior when your motor went haywire. 
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your treatment of Johnny when he began to “miss fire” was 
almost medieval. You took your motor to an expert, you had the 
expert diagnose the difficulty and prescribe the remedy, and you 
kept your own ideas of how to make that motor run strictly out 
of the picture. With Johnny, who is at least a thousand times 
more complicated than your motor and just as expensive, you 
relied wholly on your own judgment until he actually tried to 
escape from you altogether; then you took him, not to an expert 
on human behavior, but to some sort of specialist on law who 
happened by an accident of legislation to give a few hours a week 
to children’s cases. Even then you did not keep your own likes 
and dislikes out of it. You really asked the court to uphold you 
in your treatment of Johnny, to send the boy back, in other 
words, to his grandmother — the very situation that had produced 
all the trouble in the first placel 

Three Levels of Cause-and-effect Thinking 

Now the interesting thing is that millions of people like you 
don’t yet see the crucial difference between the way they handle 
their motor cars and the way they handle their children. The 
crucial difference is the difference between fact-mindedness and 
myth-mindedness; the difference between a cause-and-effect ap- 
proach to a difficulty apd a traditional, what-do-I-think-ought- 
to-be-done approach. Like the famous character who didn’t know 
he was talking prose, the average man is blissfully unaware that 
he has three totally different ways of dealing with reality. 

I. Superstition . — Lingering in the rural backwoods, among the 
foreign element in our slums, in the Negro culture, among crooks, 
gamblers, athletes, and at odd moments in the minds of nearly 
all of us, there are vestiges of what was once the accepted theory 
of causation. We call these vestiges superstition. It is important 
to realize that people who think “13 is unlucky” or that Friday 
is more ominous than other days are merely reacting for the time 
on a primitive cause-and-effect level, a level at which like is sup- 
posed to affect like because it is alike — because, in other words, 
we believe like affects like; a level that was once the pinnacle of 
human thought. Superstition, then, is a kind of ghost of primi- 
tive physics, an echo from a time when men were groping for the 
concept of cause and effect, when causal relationships — all causal 
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relationships — were misty and unclear. For our culture that time 
has long since passed. The belief, for example, that things once 
in contact must continue to affect one another even at a distance 
has long since been culturally discredited. We need not consider 
such anachronisms here. Superstition may produce a hex mania 
or a voodoo killing, but its relation to crime control is merely that 
of a curiosity whose excesses occasionally? require the attention of 
the police. 

2. Myth-mindedness.~A second level of understanding appears 
when men recognize actual physical cause-and-effect relationships 
in general but impute them in any specific instance merely on the 
basis of belief or tradition. For lack of a better name we may call 
this myth-mindedness. A man who says that the way to stop 
witchcraft is to burn witches may fairly be accused of superstition, 
since there is no such thing as witchcraft. But a man who says the 
way to stop delinquency is to whip delinquents is not super- 
stitious but myth-minded. He knows that in general pain has a 
deterrent effect on behavior and that whipping is a way of in- 
flicting pain, but he does not know that whipping any particular 
delinquent will actually stop that child’s delinquency. He does 
not actually know whether whipping is more or less effective than 
friendship or imprisonment or some other method of treatment. 
He believes it is, but — note this — he is not suggesting a hypothesis 
for experimentation. He is demanding action, and action in 
terms of his own belief. He thinks he has the answer. This is 
myth-mindedness — the leap from unverified belief to action; 
cause-and-effect consciousness, but not cause-and-effect clarity. In 
the evolution from superstition to science, both in the history of 
culture and in the development of the individual, myth-minded- 
ness occupies a great middle zone. Men were cause-and-effect 
conscious for ages before the development of modern scientific 
method made it possible for them to be cause-and-effect clear. 
Today the child is aware of cause-and-effect relationships long 
before he can be certain of when, where, and how they operate. 
Unless he makes a distinct and purposeful effort he never does 
attain clarity about their operation in society. In his social 
opinions he remains on the level of the myth-minded. And that 
is the point. 
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3. Cause-mindedness .^ — Ever since the coming of the machine 
more and more men more and more of the time have had to 
acquire causal clarity in their dealings with material things. Not 
only have they had to give up thinking in terms of "spirits” and 
"will” in their dealings with binders and punch presses and rail- 
road engines and motor cars and radio sets, but they have had to 
learn to seek actual specific causes for actual specific events. 
Veblen long ago called attention to this tendency. But the ex- 
pected carry-over to social situations has hardly even begun. For 
dealing with the physical world — ^for starting a furnace fire, 
building a bridge, removing an abdominal pain — the average 
man behaves neither on the level of superstition nor on that of 
myth-mindedness, but on a purely modern level, cause-minded- 
ness. He assumes that the road to mastery lies in (a) positing the 
dependability of the world, (b) discovering specific cause-and- 
effect relationships, (c) inventing methods of utilizing those rela- 
tionships, and (d) then applying the methods. That is the taken- 
for-granted pattern of behavior for physical situations. But it is 
the rare and exceptional pattern for social situations, the almost 
unheard-of pattern for dealing with crime. Why? 

Probably for two reasons: (1) the seductive plausibility of 
traditional, myth-minded answers and (2) the formidable ob- 
scurity of causation itself in personal and social situations. 

1. The seductive plausibility of traditional, myth-minded an- 
swers. For generations culture has had to "explain” why children 
behave as they do. At any given time these "explanations” ex- 
press the prevalent world-view. When superstition was the dom- 
inant mind-set, chronic misbehavior was the outcome of witch- 
craft, possession by the devil or similar unlucky contacts with 
the spirit world. Later, emotionally rebellious boys like Johnny 
came to be regarded as “naturally mean,” or “just stubborn,” or 
marked by the characteristics of some disreputable relative — “just 
exactly like his good-for-nothing Uncle Jake.” All this, of course, 
implied a tacit recognition of some kind of causal relationship 
between the objectionable behavior and something else. So in a 

“ Cause-mindedness refers here to an attitude or point of view, i.e., to a 
certain philosophical assumption, the assumption that phenomena occur in 
or through certain causal relationships. The nature of these relationships is 
a philosophical rather than a scientific problem. 
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general way, partly because such explanations did become tradi- 
tional and partly because they seemed to supply a frame of refer- 
ence that made sense according to the ideas of the time, they were 
accepted; they became part of the myth-mind. And because more 
specific causal relationships had not been made clear they passed 
muster as the small change, so to speak, of commonsense give- 
and-take. They could pass all the more readily because of the 
obscurity of causal relationships. 

2. The formidable obscurity of causation itself in personal and 
social situations. When your car stopped it was easy for any 
expert mechanic to demonstrate the connection between the 
faulty timer and the stoppage: all he had to do was to readjust 
the timer and your engine “ticked” once more. But when Johnny 
began to disobey, no such simple one-to-one demonstration was 
possible. Suppose you had guessed that possibly your placing of 
the boy in his grandmother’s home was responsible for his mis- 
behavior, and suppose you had brought him back to his own 
home. Now unlike the faulty timer, Johnny has a certain inner 
momentum, or drive, of his own. Restoring him to his own home 
might have quieted that inner drive for the time being or it 
might merely have stimulated it to test your new attitude. Instead 
of accepting the new situation at face value — “ticking” again as 
your motor did — Johnny might have set out deliberately to find 
out whether you really wanted him home or not. Thus instead of 
restoring everything to normal, as the readjustment of the timer 
restored your motor, your “readjustment” of Johnny’s living 
arrangements to what once had been normal might very well 
have created a whole new series of “boy failures.” So obviously 
causation in personal and social situations is not so simple as it is 
in mechanical matters. 

Nevertheless, causal relationships still exist in such situations 
and it is the business of the so-called social sciences to determine 
what those relationships are. The fact that this task is at present 
more difficult than the task of the physical scientist in most phys- 
ical situations does not relieve the ordinary person from the 
mental obligation to face his social world with the modern rather 
than the myth-minded, traditional point of view. That scientists 
themselves are not primarily concerned with causation as such 
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but take it for granted is here beside the point.* Scientists are 
seeking objective uniformities in the phenomena about them. 
Described in words or mathematical symbols, these uniformities 
are called scientific laws. Two kinds of scientific laws can be dis- 
tinguished: positive laws, or invariant relationships between phe- 
nomena, and statistical laws, or statements of probability. That 
any physical body falling freely in a vacuum moves at a speed 
which has a definite relationship to the time during which it has 
been in motion is an invariant uniformity that may be expressed 
in a positive law. But that any child picked at random between 
the ages of ten and seventeen will be taken to court as a delin- 
quent during the next twelve months cannot be expressed as a 
positive uniformity of any kind. The best we can do is to say 
that on the average the chances are about one in a hundred that 
such a youngster will be taken in as a delinquent during the next 
year. We can only state a degree of probability, not an invariant 
certainty. Unquestionably this complicates the scientific task in 
social situations, but it does not eliminate the obligation to think 
causally with reference to such situations. Because family trou- 
bles, economic pressures, neighborhood associates, personality 
handicaps, and other variables in a behavior situation interact in 
such complicated ways that no invariant relationship between 
any one of them and the ultimate behavior can be established — 
all this does not in any way eliminate these variables as factors 
conditioning and controlling that ultimate behavior. We shall 
deal with this more in detail in Chapter IV when we discuss the 
question, "Why maladjustment and delinquency?” For the pres- 
ent the point remains: the obscurity of causation in personal and 
social situations may be part of the reason why myth-mindedness 
with reference to such situations persists. But it is no reason why 
educated people, people whose entire lives are posited on the 
dependability of the universe, on the necessity of uniformities, 
should continue as "philosophical schizoids." Philosophically it is 
positively indecent to accept causality for motor cars and radio 
sets and to try to ignore it in the handling of our children. 

* Karl Pearson in The Grammar of Science long ago pointed out that 
causation is a philosophical problem. What scientists study is "concomitant 
variations,” i.e., things that vary together. 
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The Menace of the Myth-mind 

The first step, then, in applying the scientific technology 
to crime control must be the conscious, deliberate step up from 
myth-mindedness to cause-mindedness. We must realize that myth-' 
mindedness is as out of date as belief in witches. But because it 
is so prevalent and so completely dominates our thinking about 
social matters, myth-mindedness is vastly more important than 
superstition. It is vastly more dangerous. A few centuries ago 
when people still believed in human sacrifice or in the disease- 
discouraging potency of dead men’s bones it was a matter of vital 
importance to human progress that superstition be conquered. 
The cause-mind has accomplished that conquest. Outside of the 
backwaters of our culture, superstition is no longer a menace. But 
the myth-mind still is. Men are willing to advocate capital pun- 
ishment, the legalization of prostitution, the continuance of child 
labor, and a hundred other measures without actually knowing 
anything whatever about cause and effect in such matters. With 
complete ignorance of the crucial facts; with utter intellectual 
irresponsibility, i.e., no sense that opinions should be based on 
knowledge; with only a strong emotional urge to action and a 
traditional belief that has never been critically examined; with 
nothing, in short, but a muddleheadedness of which he is bliss- 
fully unaware, the average man is perfectly willing to invoke 
measures that vitally affect the lives and happiness of hundreds 
or thousands or even millions of human beings. 

If this were a unique reaction confined to a few persons or to 
a single issue, no great harm would be done. But it is typical of 
the way in which millions of Americans respond not merely to 
crime but to any social problem. On the basis of common sense 
only (which means almost complete ignorance of the crucial 
facts — as shown, for example, by a straw vote that approved the 
legalization of prostitution to control syphilis), with no apprecia- 
tion of their own ignorance and no saving sense that in the 
words of Cromwell, “By the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, bethink 
ye that ye may be wrong," they are perfectly willing to "treat 
prisoners rough,” “crush” strikes, “dictate to employers,” “put 
Negroes in their place," advocate popular referenda on foreign 
policy, and settle a hundred other issues involving the welfare of 
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actual human beings. Can there be any question that -this kind of 
behavior is every whit as disreputable as superstition? That 
under modern conditions, when any fool can aim a machine gun 
or propound a new nostrum to save the world, it is vastly more 
dangerous? Superstition has been driven into the slums and back- 
waters of civilization, but myth-mindedness flourishes in every 
Rotary Club, P.T.A., and meeting of the Bar. It is the current, 
everyday frame of mind of the average American facing his social 
world. As compared with superstition, which once slew its mil- 
lions, myth-mindedness by perpetuating crime, poverty, and war 
seems in a fair way to slay its tens of millions, yes, even civiliza- 
tion itself. If the cause-mind could make superstition ridiculous, 
it is high time it made myth-mindedness impossible too. 

The Obligation to Be Contemporary 

The plain truth is that for the average man there is no ap- 
preciable carry-over of adjustment techniques from physical to 
social situations. An automobile stops for definite, ascertainable 
causes, but Johnny becomes delinquent because of “original sin” 
or because he was “naturally mean” or because of some other 
traditional, stereotyped explanation. We still react to crime as 
though it were really quite simple; as though no particular skill 
were required to redirect human behavior; as though every drug 
salesman, bus driver or chambermaid could give the answer — in 
short, as though there were no such disciplines as sociology, social 
psychology, criminology, psychiatry, and no techniques of social 
work and correctional practice. Even competent physicists, geol- 
ogists, engineers, men who make their living by careful scientific 
thinking eight or ten hours a day, show almost no capacity at all 
to use the scientific pattern of thought when confronted with a 
rebellious son at home or a delinquency area in the next ward. 

But even that is not the worst of it. The most serious reflection 
on the American school system is that such highly educated men 
seem utterly unaware that they are not thinking scientifically 
about their social environment, unaware that their naive, tradi- 
tional beliefs are utterly inadequate as a basis for social action in 
a world that their own physical sciences have made over. Ap- 
parently the generation of adults now running the United States 
have never in all their lives been trained in any way to apply to 
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social phenomena the same pattern o£ behavior that has become 
second nature for them in their dealings with the physical world. 
Facing the complexities of a social world reeling under the ham- 
mer blows of modern science, modern engineering, modern war- 
fare, they can only repeat old stereotypes and turn to the past, not 
merely for principles but actually for specific programs of actionl 
As though any prison program, for example, adopted before the 
rise of modern psychology, psychiatry, and social work could be 
worth the powder needed to blow it upl 

Whether you like this or not is bes'ide the point. Ask yourself a 
simple question. Have you ever in all your life followed the 
scientist’s familiar action pattern in dealing with a social prob- 
lem — the behavior of your son, the prevalence of poverty, the 
condition of Negroes? Have you assembled the facts? Have you 
unemotionally located and classified the obstacle or causes of the 
trouble? Have you sought the advice of expi rts in the field? Have 
you followed the expert’s advice whether you ’iked it or not? If 
you have, you are one in a thousand — more probably one in a 
hundred thousand. If you haven’t, what right do y ju have to an 
opinion anyway? What do you know about delinquency, or crime, 
or any other social problem? How do you know that you aren’t a 
liability to your own family, to your town, to the United States? 

Occasionally some adolescent, struggling to find sense in a 
chaotic world, reacts against parental misunderstanding by run- 
ning away or killing himself or making an incredible marriage. 
For one such case of parental blundering exposed there are prob- 
ably hundreds that never come to public notice. How do you 
know you aren’t contributing to some such case of maladjust- 
ment at this moment? Your sense of self-assurance isn’t an answer. 
Do you know what you are doing to your children? Do you know 
what you are doing to the children of your neighbors and friends 
in your town? Do you know the simplest facts about any institu- 
tion in your town? 

If your son were to die of diphtheria after you had refused 
antitoxin in favor of a rabbit’s foot, your superstitious belief 
would make you guilty of something closely resembling man- 
slaughter. Without the shadow of a doubt, in most states, you 
could be prosecuted for neglect or something worse. But if your 
son merely became delinquent and wound up as a master crim- 
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inal because you had been clinging to some outworn belief about 
filial duty and the power of exhortation, you could escape scot- 
free. There are even good people who would agree with you that 
you had done your best but the Lord had given you too heavy 
a burdenl It is time such twaddle should be recognized for what 
it is — twaddle. A parent’s refusal to obtain expert guidance in 
such a case is merely the old preference for the rabbit’s foot mas- 
querading on the level of the myth-mind. A blind infatuation 
with one’s own beliefs about one’s children or one’s community 
or even one’s nation is no more respectable than blind infatua- 
tion with a'rabbit’s foot: “By the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, 
bethink ye that ye may be wrongl” 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. In 1940 approximately one person in five of employable age in the 
United States had no job provided by private employment. Do you 
agree that the United States has come reasonably close to solving 
the problem of production? 

3. What are the agencies of social control in your community? 

3. What is the theory of cultural lag (consult any standard textbook 
on sociology), and how would you relate it to “the ox cart on Main 
Street"? 

4. Why are people more likely to take a defective automobile to a 
garage than to consult a behavior specialist concerning an unruly 
child? How many reasons can you think of? 

5. How would you have handled the problem of moving Johnny to 
his grandmother’s, had you been the boy’s father or mother? 

6. Define superstition and give three examples from contemporary 
American culture. What is your ground for calling these examples 
of superstition? 

7. Define myth-raindedness. Give an original example. 

8. Define cause-mindedness and distinguish it from myth-mindedness, 

9. In the light of this chapter what would you say should be done to 
, reduce the rising number of violent sex crimes in the United States? 

10. How can myth-mindedness be perpetuating poverty and war? 

11. What is “the most serious reflection on the American school system," 
referred to in the chapter? 



Chapter II 

Science, Technology, and Social Problems 

Is Science Ready? 

It is estimated that i per cent of the children, ten to sixteen years 
old, inclusive, in the United States reach the juvenile courts of 
this country each year as delinquents, and several times as . many 
more commit delinquent acts for which they are not immedi- 
ately taken to court. Do scientists and social engineers know 
enough to make any substantial reduction in the number of 
these neophytes of crime? Without the shadow of a doubt they 
do, but whether their knowledge will ever be applied skillfully 
enough, whether it will ever be applied skillfully enough on a 
large enough scale over a long enough period of time — that’s a 
horse of a different color. The great development of social work, 
with its obvious religious motivations, is sufficient evidence that 
long since many people have come to see that between good in- 
tentions and effective action it is necessary to interpose something 
more dependable than rule of thumb or spontaneous invention. 
Hence the skilled techniques of casework, group work, clinical 
psychology, psychiatry, and community organization. 

But oddly enough, at this point, one little detail that seems 
to be obvious is usually ignored. This is the evident fact that, no 
matter how skilled, techniques do not apply themselves. Scien- 
tists may know what causes cancer; medical technicians may have 
developed techniques for controlling cancer. But until provision 
has been made for putting those techniques to work on actual 
patients, cancer must continue to flourish. In other words, be- 
yond mere scientific understanding of causes and beyond the 
technical contribution of skilled methodology there still stands 
the need of social action to put the technicians to work and of 
social organization to keep them at work. At the beginning of the 
fifth decade of the twentieth century that was essentially the 
Achilles’ heel of the attack on crime in the United States. Soci- 

i8 
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ologists had long since described the home and community back- 
grounds o£ personal maladjustments. Medical researchers had 
revealed the importance of malnutrition, glandular imbalance, 
inherited weaknesses. Psychologists had measured mental traits 
and appraised personality differences. Psychiatrists had explored 
emotional patterns, the effects of parental rejection, sibling ri- 
valry, the dynamisms of personality. Social workers, physicians, 
teachers, clinicians, all had developed techniques of treatment. 
But outside of a few clinics, a few of the more advanced schools, 
a handful of the more enlightened juvenile courts, a few social 
agencies in the great cities — outside of these, not 10 per cent of 
what was actually known about how to control behavior was 
actually in practice. What little skilled knowledge was being used 
was probably reaching less than 1 per cent of the families that 
needed to be reached. The great majority of the schools, courts, 
churches, police departments, and social agencies in the United 
States were not using the latest methods of demonstrated effec- 
tiveness for the discovery, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of 
behavior problems. 

Why Social Action Lags 

Why? Admit the great part played by complacency and routine. 
Beyond all that there was still the fact that the great majority of 
the people who were attempting to solve social problems and the 
control of crime in particular still went about their work in the 
comforting assurance that man is essentially a logical animal and 
that to set him in motion one need only show that a given course 
of action is the logical, sensible thing to do. Of course that belief 
merely ignored all that modern psychology had revealed in the 
last generation about the nature of habit and all that modern 
psychiatry had discovered about the nature of the emotions. It 
ignored the revelations of sociology about group life and culture, 
those of economics about the struggle for status, those of political 
science concerning the nature of propaganda. To expect legisla- 
tive or administrative officials to appropriate money for the em- 
ployment of trained social workers, correctional workers, psychol- 
ogists, and psychiatrists, merely because the adequate treatment 
of problem children was impossible without them, was as naive in 
its way as to appeal to Herr Hitler for peace. Men seldom do 
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anything merely because it is the theoretically logical thing to do. 
Hence we face the need of approaching any social problem, and 
particularly the control of crime, with full awareness that the 
weak spot in the application of the scientific technology to the 
solution of social problems has been a romantic, unrealistic 
theory of social action which comes down from the nineteenth 
century. 

The Conquest of Tuberculosis 

For light on the solution of any social problem of this type — 
i.e., a problem on which there is wide agreement on norms — let 
us examine the way in which the big problem of tuberculosis is 
actually approaching solution. It is unnecessary to point out that 
for generations before Koch’s discovery of the tubercle bacillus in 
1882 there had been a long cultural preparation. For generations 
men had been experimenting blindly with this cure and that. As 
early as 1808, for example, Nathaniel Bowditch, the celebrated 
mathematician, had treated himself by the open-air method.^ A 
generation later, in 1843, Dr. William A. McDougell published 
The Curability of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in All Its Stages, 
based on his own experiments which he found had demonstrated 
the value of four meals a day, outdoor air, graduated exercise. 
Also long before Koch the communicability of tuberculosis had 
been recognized. Between i868 and 1875 the New York City com- 
missioner of health. Dr. Stephen Smith, had tried vainly to have 
tuberculosis made reportable — a fight that was not won, by the 
way, till a generation later, in 1907. Even after the causal agent 
had been identified by Koch’s discovery the problem still re- 
mained how to control the spread and development of the bacilli. 
Koch had no answer. The actual answer is a monument to co- 
operative endeavor. Scientists contributed definite information 
from time to time, but it was the medical technicians and the 
educators, physicians, propagandists, and social organizers who 
invented the specific behavior patterns needed to control tubercu- 
losis and secured their acceptance by the laity. It was not the 
scientists alone but all these people working together who dis- 
seminated those patterns through the consultation room, the 

^ S. Adolphus Knops, A History of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York, 1922, pp. 4-5. 
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schools, the press, and the lecture platform. Given the individ- 
ual’s desire to live, plus the cultural assumption' that all people’s 
lives are worth saving, education, agitation, and social organiza- 
tion could put the scientists’ knowledge to work. 

It was one tuberculosis victim himself. Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, 
who, stumbling on the fresh-air-sunshine-rest-good-food formula, 
took the lead in popularizing that type of treatment to the laity. 
It was a group of practicing physicians and practical publicists 
who, realizing that all the science in the world is useless until the 
patient reaches the doctor, organized the American Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society in 1904 to educate tuberculosis out of the Ameri- 
can people. The Society proceeded to push the fight on many 
fronts. The scientific search for chemicals that will directly elim- 
inate the tubercle bacillus without eliminating the patient still 
goes on. But in the meantime the Society has assisted in develop- 
ing and disseminating improved techniques of diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention. It has encouraged wider use of the X-ray 
and thoracic surgery. It has drummed away for more and better 
sanatoria. It has publicized skin tests. Gradually in various ways 
it has brought to the aid of the medical technician not only better 
scientific tools but an awakened consciousness on the part of lay- 
men, a wider knowledge of the insidious nature of the disease, 
a greater willingness to seek expert assistance early, and, more 
important still, greater willingness to vote money for prevention. 

The measure of the success of this combined attack by scien- 
tists, medical technicians, educators, and social organizers is the 
fall in the tuberculosis death rate since the days of grope and 
blunder. In 1836 tuberculosis killed over 400 per 100,000 in the 
United States; in 1936, only 50 per 100,000. The difference repre- 
sents a saving in the present population of more than 400,000 
lives a year. By 1939 authorities were predicting that within an- 
other century tuberculosis might become extinct in the United 
States. 

Why? Not merely because of the work of Koch and other 
scientists but because that work had been taken by medical tech- 
nicians and put to practical use; had been taken by medical edu- 
cators and taught in medical schools; and had been taken by 
publicists like the Anti-Tuberculosis Society and put into the 
public schools and into the consciousness of millions of people 
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outside the schools. And when all this had been done it was prac- 
tical business men, politicians, and legislators who voted money 
for the hospitals and sanatoria. The scientists were indispensable, 
but without the medical technicians, the educators, and the 
social organizers their work would have borne no practical 
results. 

Science locked up in its laboratory is useless. It must be taken 
out of the laboratory by the inventor, the technician, the edu- 
cator, the publicists, the social organizers before it can go to work. 
That is the way the conquest of tuberculosis has been contrived, 
and that is the way a successful attack on any similar social 
problem must be contrived once the problem has reached the 
point at which science can be used at all. 

The Conditions of the Scientific Technology 

From this example it is possible to state (i) the conditions 
under which the scientific technology may be used and (2) the 
elements of that technology itself. 

A problem must reach a certain stage of social acceptance and 
development before the scientific technology becomes applicable. 
Laymen and scientific men alike on occasion seem to assume that 
“scientific methods” can be applied to any kind of practical prob- 
lem at any time. The science-to-the-rescue movement appa ently 
rests on some such naive point of view.^ Actually the most ele- 
mentary analysis shows that the scientific technology can solve 
problems only when the problems have reached a certain readi- 
ness for solution. 

1. The scientific technology cannot even be applied to a prob- 
lem situation when the people who dominate such a situation 
deny that any problem exists. Modern medical technology, for 

2 At the Richmond, Va., meeting of the American Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, December, 1938, many leaders of natural science in 
the western world voiced sentiments which implied that since the super-man, 
the scientist, had produced the airplane but the ape-man now had control 
of it, the super-men should forthwith devote themselves to correcting the 
mistake. As Waldemar Kaemplfert, science editor of the New York Times, 
remarked concerning this idea, "It is not ape-men who are prostituting 
science, but society itself. The real task of the scientist is to make society 
fit for science, but before that can be undertaken the scientist will have to 
settle in his own mind what kind of society he wants.” New York Times, 
January 1, 1939. 
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example, cannot do anything for the ailing son of religious 
fanatics who persistently deny that the child is ill. Unless the 
parents change their minds or the child is legally taken from their 
control, the finest medical experts in the world are helpless. Like- 
wise it is useless to offer psychiatric assistance to school authori- 
ties who deny that they have any problem children in their classes. 
The scientific technology can be applied only when the people 
dominating a problem situation admit that a problem exists. 

2. There is no chance to use the scientific technology, even 
when a problem situation is recognized, so long as the life philos- 
ophies, religions, or what-have-you of those affected lead them to 
feel that the solution must be left to chance, to “preestablished 
harmony,” or to God. The suggestion that scientific information 
might have been utilized, for example, to plan a way out of the 
depression left individualists of the Herbert Hoover school abso- 
lutely cold. According to the philosophy of individualism, depres- 
sions are not to be overcome by tinkering with the preestablished 
harmony of the capitalist economy. Let the unfortunates starve 
or go bankrupt; the economic system will right itself after the 
weaklings have been washed overboard.* 

Such religious or mystical theories about the processes of social 
adjustment bar the scientific technology at the start. So long as 
you know that God will intervene to cure your afflicted son, why 
bother with pediatricians, psychiatrists, or social workers? 

3. Neither can you use the scientific technology successfully, 
even when men admit the existence of a problem and agree on 
the value of scientific methods, unless they also agree on specific 
objectives. The board of directors that could not agree whether 
to build a railroad or a hospital, or whether to build their rail- 
road east toward New York or south toward New Orleans, would 
hardly be ready to turn the technicians loose to locate the right 
of way and spike down the track. They might conceivably turn 
them loose to collect more data on which to base a later decision, 
but the immediate objective then would be not New York or 
New Orleans but more data. Science and technology are tools. 
You can play with tools and mess around with them but you can- 
not construct anything with them merely by accident. Automo- 

* Yet the stress of circumstances forced even President Hoover to approve 
government aid to hard-pressed business organizations. 
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biles are built and appendices removed only because men know 
how to use the necessary tools and have definite purposes that 
they determine to achieve. Once they begin debating whether it 
is worth while to build automobiles or whether it is quite sport- 
ing to remove the condemned murderer’s appendix, that moment 
production stops. The finest tools in the world are useless until 
men will to use them. 

Wanted; Less Cough Syrup, Fewer Faith Healers 

The bald fact is that for the solution of most social problems 
we have not yet willed to use the tools that we have. The reasons 
range all the way from supernaturalism to economic determinism, 
all the way from preconceptions about “God’s will’’ to lack of 
confidence in the administration at Washington. But for what- 
ever reasons, the fact remains that for the control of crime, the 
reduction of poverty, and scores of other social problems we have 
never yet applied the scientific technology as we have applied it 
to the control of tuberculosis. Do we find general agreement 
among thinking people that such problems as crime and poverty 
do exist? Then we find violent disagreement immediately, first 
over the possibility of doing anything about them and second 
over what specifically needs to be done. In effect, we find many 
people saying with reference to crime, poverty, and war, for ex- 
ample, that “tuberculosis” is part of the natural order of things 
gnd can’t be controlled. Or if control is conceded to be possible, 
then Chief River Root’s Indian Cough Syrup is hailed as the 
stuff that will do the job — despite several-odd centuries of 
failure up to date. For still others who have begun to question 
the efficacy of cough syrup there are new and formidable-looking 
faith healers who have just come to town and are said to work 
miracles for folks who will give them a mortgage on the old farm 
and don t mind convalescing in the cowshed (or concentration 
camp). The fact that the “death rate” keeps on climbing is 
pointed to as prima facie evidence, of course, not that a little 
science might help, but that we arenlt yet using enough cough 
syrup or that too many unrepentant sinners still defy God’s will 
by preferring their own homes to the cowshed (concentration 
camp). 

All these matters, like certain details in The hlikadOy will no 
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doubt adjust themselves in time, but meanwhile the rest of us 
who are fed up with cough syrup and can’t see the faith healers 
for the concentration camps may be interested in really trying 
out the scientific technology some time. So far, aside from manu- 
facturing, transportation, warfare, and a few other practical pur- 
suits, we’ve tried it mainly to protect health. The present state of 
the world suggests the possibility that enough people may pres- 
ently be wanting results in other fields to justify an examination 
of the ways and means of applying the scientific technology to 
other social problems. 

We have just noted, the conditions precedent to any attempt 
to do this: (1) general agreement among the people who dom- 
inate a problem situation that a problem does actually exist; 
(2) agreement that chance, preestablished harmony, or super- 
natural powers are not likely to solve the difficulty; and (3) a 
fairly general agreement on specific objectives. 

Given these conditions, what are the elements of the scientific 
technology which is to be used? 

The Elements of the Scientific Technology 

From our brief description of the attack on tuberculosis it is 
possible to distinguish four elements essential to the solution of 
such a problem: 

1. Scientific research. 

2. Specific techniques of case-finding, treatment, and preven- 
tion. 

3. Social action to provide the machinery for putting these 
techniques into operation. 

4. Social organization and administration — the actual organiza- 
tion and operation of the specific agencies or institutions brought 
into being by social action. 

This book is an attempt to formulate the problem of* delin- 
quency control in these terms; research, technology, social action, 
and social organization. 

It is based squarely on the belief that up to date the control 
of delinquency has suffered not only from inadequate scientific 
knowledge but also from the inadequacy of many of the tech- 
niques used and more especially from the failure of social action 
and social organization to bring into use, on a scale commensurate 
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with the problem, more than a fraction of what is known and 
what could be applied. It is not a textbook in scientific research, 
in social work techniques, in social action, or in social organiza- 
tion or administration. Each of those is a separate field which 
anyone with a vocational interest in the control of delinquency 
must explore for himself. Our present concern is solely with the 
problem of delinquency control through the thinking together 
of a great many facts, techniques, plans of social action, and 
forms of social organization for a common purpose. Only as all 
of these separate techniques — scientific research, social work, 
social action, social organization and administration — are 
thought-together can the separate specialists be brought into use- 
ful cooperation with one another; and more important still, only 
in that way can the interaction of technician and layman which 
is essential to any ultimate solution be vitalized and set in motion. 

The Challenge to Education 

The implications of this approach are far-reaching, not only 
for social workers and correctional officers but for educators and 
lay and religious leaders of local communities as well. 

Because of the nature of social action and social organization 
no group of specialists can solve such a problem by itsel;'. As in 
the attack on tuberculosis, the cooperation of lay and expert 
leadership is equally essential for the attack on delinquency. 

As for education, probably a radical reorganization of current 
methods of instruction, at least in the elementary and secondary 
grades, would seem to be indicated. Problem-solving in the ordi- 
nary classroom is still dominated by either the classical or the 
natural-science method of obtaining answers in terms of one 
special technique. Children are given problems in arithmetic, in 
reading, in history, in physics, and so on. This is fine for devel- 
oping subject-matter skills which everyone agrees children need, 
but not so good for developing practical-problem skills. For the 
characteristic of a practical problem as distinguished from a 
subject-matter problem is that it always requires the mobiliza- 
tion of many subject-matter plus commonsense skills — hand skills, 
verbal skills, skills in dealing with personalities, skills in sizing 
up and adjusting to new situations, and so on. True, the project 
method has broken away from the old subject-matter drill, but 
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the problem involved in preparing an exhibit on Mexico, for 
example, is not at all the kind of problem created by the pres- 
ence of Mexicans in the community. To what extent can the 
school equip its pupils with skills for solving that kind of prob- 
lem? To date the project method has not carried us very far. 
Obviously if the scientific technology is to be applied to such a 
problem as the presence of Mexicans in a community, the schools 
must train pupils not merely to remember certain facts about 
Mexico and Mexicans and to appreciate Mexican culture but 
also to use the special techniques of social problem-solving, 
namely, research, specific adjustment techniques, social action, 
and social organization. The task of education for the solution 
of social problems — immigration, delinquency, or others of that 
class — would seem, then, to be one not merely of instruction in 
subject-matter skills or even in the mobilization of subject-matter 
and practical skills but of training pupils in the art of inducing, 
maintaining, and organizing cooperation among specialists and 
laymen. 

Where Scientific Technology Does Not Apply 

As a corollary to the discussion of the conditions precedent to 
the application of the scientific technology, it should, perhaps, 
be pointed out specifically that problems which arise primarily 
out of fundamental conflicts over values, divergent norms, and so 
on cannot be solved in this way. Such problems as democracy vs. 
totalitarianism, the nature of God, the meaning of life, the con- 
trol of the industrial system, and the control of war — all such 
problems would seem to involve such fundamental value-con- 
flicts that insufficient agreement exists for the application of the 
scientific technology. Since some of the most vital problems of 
the age are of this sort, it is obvious that the scientific technology 
is distinctly limited in its scope. 

How to solve problems to which scientific technology does not 
apply is beyond the competence of this book. As a matter of fact, 
since our interest is the control of crime and more specifically in 
the control of juvenile delinquency, we shall limit ourselves even 
among the problems to which the scientific technology does 
apply. Although no ultimate solution of delinquency control can 
be envisaged without at least a partial solution of the problems of 
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poverty, housing, and unemployment, the technical aspects of 
these problems are so complicated and the problem of delin- 
quency control itself is so complex that we shall have more than 
we can handle even in the narrow field of delinquency control 
alone. 


Nor Shrink from Shadows 

Of course it is impossible to ignore the tremendous inter- 
relatedness of modern culture and its overwhelming uncertain- 
ties. If we discuss delinquency control and say little about eco- 
nomic disorganization, it is not because the behavior of children 
is unaffected by the insecurities and vicissitudes of industry. If 
we discuss community organization and say nothing of world 
organization, it is not because the ominous drift o' western 
civilization does not overshadow every other problem. 

The multitude and magnitude of the social problems around 
us may well make any discussion of one by itself seem piffling 
and unimportant. No doubt the problem of disease control must 
have seemed equally overwhelming to Galen and Harvey and 
Jenner. 

But we are committed to the task of trying to make intelligence 
count in the control of life, and the only feasible line of advance 
is to master the conditions of our difficulties one by one. If the 
rate of social change is outrunning the rate of mastery, that in 
itself becomes a problem of primary importance. But it is a prob- 
lem with which we are not concerned in this book. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What does the author call the Achilles’ heel of the attack on crime 
in the United States? 

2. What is the "romantic, unrealistic theory of social action" that 
hampers the control of crime? 

3. Justify the statement: Science has not conquered tuberculosis. 

4. How has it been conquered? 

5. What are the conditions precedent to the use of the scientific 
technology? 

6. Give an example of “Chief River Root’s Indian Cough Syrup” in 
the treatment of behavior difficulties. 

7. What are the four elements of the scientific technology as applied 
to social problems? 
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8. What vocational training would one interested in this field require? 

9. What is defined as the task of education in training pupils for the 
solution of social problems? 

10. To what types of problem does the scientific technology not apply? 

11. What are some of the broader problems making uncertain the out- 
come of even the most scientific attack on the problem of delin- 
quency control? 




Part II 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHASE 




Chapter III 

Delinquency Control as a Social Problem 

Applying the Scientific Technology to Crime Control 

The scientific technology, as we have said, can be applied to any 
social problem about which enough individuals can agree on 
specific objectives to make possible the carrying through of four 
phases of action; first, the scientific determination of causal fac- 
tors; second, the development of specific techniques for con- 
trolling the incidence of these factors; third, the organization of 
social action; and fourth, the organization of specific agencies or 
institutions for the application of these techniques on a scale 
commensurate with the problem. We shall consider each of these 
phases in this book. For the moment the questions are, What in 
its broad outlines is the situation that confronts us? What is the 
volume and cost of crime? What is the relation of juvenile delin- 
quency to crime? And what is the extent and cost of juvenile 
delinquency itself? 

The Volume and Cost of Crime 

The average citizen, despite newspaper headlines, has little 
conception of the magnitude and menace of crime in the United 
States. Homer S. Cummings, Attorney-General of the United 
States, declared in a public address in 1938: 

Every twenty-two seconds, hour after hour, day after day, a crime of 
desperate proportions — robbery, assault, burglary, rape, kidnaping, man- 
slaughter, murder — was committed in the United States last year. 

Over a twelve-month period nearly one million five hundred thousand 
such major crimes were committed — a crime against one out of every 
eighty-four American citizens, affecting one out of every sixteen Amer- 
ican homes. 

Thirteen thousand five hundred of our citizens were murdered. That 
was at the rate of thirty-seven a day. Sixty thousand were robbed and 

. 3.3 
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over forty-five thousand assaults were committed last year. And the 
menace is growing every day. 

The science of crime prevention, in spite of all the strides we have 
made, is still in the horseback stage of its development. 

As J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the G-men, told the Boy Scout 
convention at the New York World's Fair in 1939, criminals out- 
number the 1,200,000 Scouts in the United States nearly four 
to one. 

In some parts of the country it is actually a question whether 
thugs or decent people are sovereign in the community. Facing 
such incidents as Lindbergh’s removal of his second son to Eng- 
land for protection against kidnapers, the St. Valentine Day 
“massacre” in Chicago, and the repeated revelations of the po- 
litical ramifications of the underworld in New Yoik, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Kansas City and other cities, the dull facts of the 
Department of Justice’s millions of criminal fingerprints and the 
1750,000,000 to 1 18,000,000,000 estimates of the nation’s annual 
crime' bill come alive with a new meaning. Certainly a forced 
“tax” by crookdom each year of more than orderly government 
can raise for education makes one wonder what sovereignty 
amounts to if it cannot protect its own people against such 
tribute. Conservative estimates indicate that in 1939 armed gun- 
men probably outnumbered the United States regular army more 
than two to one, and man for man their deadliness compared not 
unfavorably with that of the German Army during the first 
World War. It took approximately 2,000,000 Germans five 
months of actual fighting to kill 52,000 American soldiers in the 
field, an average of one dead American soldier for every 192 
Germans per month. On the crime front in America, meanwhile, 
year after year without any armistice or treaty of peace, 500,000 
armed criminals “bump off” over 1000 every month, or one dead 
American civilian per month for every 500 armed criminals. Man 
for man, this gives the American “crime army” 38 per cent of the 
lethal efficiency of the Imperial German Army in the field — 
which, in view of the fact that our thugs have not yet taken to 
artillery, air bombs, or poison gas, is a very creditable showing 
indeedl As a matter of fact, since the underworld never lays down 
its arms, the net results of this kind of guerilla warfare for the 
twenty years from the armistice, November 11, igi8, to the end 
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of 1938 amounted to more than half of the total Union losses in 
the Civil War, or to 61 per cent more than the total American 
losses in the first World Warl Actually, from the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter to the Roosevelt rearmament program in 1939 
crime killed at least half as many Americans as all the wars of 
those seventy-eight years, and the victims received no pensionsl^ 
Here is something else for our peace societies to worry about. 
There is no doubt whatever that the deadliness of our criminal 
population is nothing to laugh off. Our 30,000,000 automobiles, 
for example, average only a little over one one-thousandth of a 
victim per car per year, but our criminals with over 12,000 
murders a year can claim a lethal efficiency per operating unit at 
least ten times as great. If slaughter by automobile deserves an 
Automotive Safety Foundation, what about the slaughter by 
crookdom? 


The Shadow on Democracy 

Beyond the killings and the cost in dollars there is the cost in 
poor government and in the growing menace to democracy. 
Throughout America runs the vitiating influence of this criminal 
horde with its dope rings, its traffic in women, its slimy alliance 
with crooked politicians, crooked business, crooked labor — with 
the fascist-minded everywhere. The real significance of modern 
crime must be studied against the somber backdrop of gangster 
government in Europe. If the decline of democracy across the 
ocean has seen the rise of gangster leaders from beer halls to 
chancelleries, America cannot afford to forget that during this 
same period of post-war lawlessness powerful gangster leaders 
likewise intrenched themselves in American cities. In Europe 
gangsters and gangster methods became instruments of revolu- 
tion; here for excellent reasons inherent in our culture they 
became merely the tools and allies of corrupt politicians. But we 
have only to envision a situation compounded of widespread 

1 Total deaths: Civil War, Union, 359,529; Confederate, 133,821. Spanish- 
American War, 8000. World War, 126,000. Indian Wars (estimated) 10,000. 
Grand total, 637,250. Homicides, 1860-1938, inclusive (estimated), 400,000. 
Homicides, 1919-38, inclusive, on basis of average homicide rate of 8.5 per 
100,000 for the period, 203,830. During the last quarter-century the homicide 
rate has been rising from 6.6 in 1912 to 9.5 in 1934. Only partially accounted 
for by improved reporting of crimes. 
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economic breakdown, middle-class panic, threats of communist 
violence, and over all a numbing sense of the failure of demo- 
cratic institutions and paralysis at Washington — one has only to 
envisage such a situation to sense something of the opportunity 
that it would offer to some corrupt politician to “sell” Big Busi- 
ness and the middle classes a racketeer’s revolution — “protection” 
guaranteed by putting gangsters above the law!^ 

As a local method of redistributing wealth pragmatically with- 
out ideological or revolutionary overtones, this technique of put- 
ting gangsters above the law has been tried for varying periods 
in New York, Chicago, and other cities, as the Hines trial, the 
Chicago vice reports, and other investigations have shown. But 
racketeers exploiting a furtive accommodation to the state 
should not be confused with gangsters brazenly and triumphantly 
parading as the state. That difference measures the distance 
between democracy in America and fascism in Europe. It is a gulf 
that no mere gangster can bridge. But events can bridge it, and 
democracy stands in a great shadow as it watches cataclysmic 
events in Europe. 

So we confront crime as a major menace to the safety, happi- 
ness, and future of the American people. 

What has juvenile delinquency to do with it? 

Juvenile Delinquency — Broadest Gateway to Crime 

So far as the meager statistics go, it would appear that from 
50 to 85 per cent of all prisoners begin their anti-social behavior 
in childhood. This means that the broadest single gateway to 
crime is juvenile delinquency. Undoubtedly the facts are even 
more significant. Many maladjusted individuals like the no- 
torious killer, John Dillinger, who are not detected in law viola- 
tions until they have reached the jurisdiction of the criminal 
courts, are started on their way by the very same conditions that 
produce delinquency in other children. And the vast majority of 
those emotional difficulties that eventually provide the mental 
patients to fill 47 per cent of all the hospital beds in the United 
States begin in childhood. Hence if an effective attack could be 
made on the factors producing juvenile delinquency, it should 

2 See Stanley High, "Star Spangled Fascists,” Saturday Evening Post, May 
*7> *939- £t>r data on this very development. 
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be possible to reduce not merely the number of delinquent 
juveniles but ultimately the number of adult criminals and 
mental patients as well — nay, even to reduce the enormous num- 
ber of those non-institutionalized misfits who live useless, un- 
happy, and non-productive lives.® 

This is the significance of reducing juvenile delinquency: The 
same effort that cuts the volume of delinquent juveniles must 
ineditably cut the number of criminals, mental cases, and social 
misfits. 

The Volume of Juvenile Delinquency 

On the basis of reports to the Federal Children’s Bureau from 
462 courts serving 36 per cent of the population of the United 
States, it is estimated that approximately 1 per cent of the na- 
tion’s 17,000,000 children, 10 to 16, inclusive, pass through our 
juvenile courts each year as delinquents. During 1937 these 462 
courts in 30 different states and the District of Columbia re- 
ported 78,688 delinquency cases, approximately one-seventh of 
them girls and six-sevenths boys.-* Complete state figures are 
available in the federal reports only for a few states, and from 
those only for a few years. In Michigan, which collects statistics 
from each of its 83 juvenile courts, a child population of about 
700,000 of court age produces between 5000 and 6000 alleged 
delinquents every year. In 1932-33 and 1934-35 ^ child population 
of 622,227 (1930 census) produced 10,519, or an average of 
5259.5 a year, a rate of 8.4 per 1000. This rate varies from place 
to place at the same time in the same state, in the same county, 
and in the same city; and it varies from time to time in the same 
place — state, county or city — not only from season to season but 
from year to year and from decade to decade. These variations 
give rise to two of the fundamental problems of juvenile delin- 
quency description, namely, (1) Why these fluctuations in space 
and time? and (2) What do the statistics mean? 

® Some authorities estimate that in each 500 persons of an average popula- 
tion there will be 1 insane, i feeble-minded, 1 epileptic, 1 neurotic, and 1 
criminal or delinquent. 

* For details see Children in the Courts, United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 250, 1937, pp. 6-15. The proportions of 
boys and girls are based on the reports of 53 courts, 45,683 cases in all; 
boys, 38,985: girls, 6698. 
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Why the Variations in Space? 

Two facts stand out in the literature of juvenile delinquency 
everywhere in the United States. Juvenile delinquency appears 
in a pattern of scatter and concentration in space; and every- 
where in the United States it appears in a pattern of ups and 
downs through time. 

Concentration and scatter is characteristic of juvenile delin- 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY VARIATIONS WITHIN A STATE « 

Urban and Rural Deunquency Rates Compared 
Average Yearly Rates per i,ooo Population Aged 10-16, Inclusive 
July, 1934, to June, 1937, Inclusive 


(Based on approximately 13,000 cases) 
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« From reports made by the Boys' Vocational School and Girls’ Training School. These 
figures include individuals initially placed on probation and subsequently discharged from un- 
successful probation by commitment to the Boys’ Vocational School and Girls’ Training School. 

Source: Reports of County Agents and Juvenile Probation Officers. 

Boys’ Vocational School, first admissions. 

Girls’ Training School, first admissions. 

The county groups are; Wayne; “Industrialized” Counties — Bay, Saginaw, 
Genesee, Oakland, Macomb, St. Clair, Monroe, Washtenaw, Jackson, Ingham, 
Calhoun, Kalamazoo, Berrien, Kent, Ottawa and Muskegon; Southern Agri- 
cultural — Lenawee, Hillsdale, Branch, St. Joseph, Cass, Van Buren, Allegan, 
Barry, Eaton, Livingston, Lapeer, Shiawassee, Clinton, Ionia, Montcalm, 
Gratiot, Sanilac, Tuscola, Huron, Midland, Isabella, Mecosta, Newaygo, 
Oceana, Gladwin, Arenac. Up-statc Counties — ail others — roughly, those 
north of the Oceana-Arenac line. 

^ From "Rural Cases Like Urban but Fewer,” by Paul Wiers, Monthly News 
Letter of the Michigan Child Guidance Institute, August, 1940. 




Figure i. — Delinquency Scatter and Concentration by Counties 
IN One Northern State 



The City vs. the Farm in Child Adjustment 
During twenty-eight months, July, 1934-October, 1936, in which over 13,000 
alleged delinquent official cases were reported by Michigan juvenile courts 
to the State Welfare Department, the state averaged 8.4 alleged delinquents 
per 1000 boys and girls 10 to 16 inclusive. Wayne County (black) averaged 
9.9 per 1000: sixteen other industrialized counties (cross-hatched) averaged 
8.6; forty upstate timber and raining counties (slant-barred) averaged 6.0; and 
twenty-six agricultural counties (white) averaged 3.9 The period covered 
by these figures was at the end of a long "depression” decline in the volume 
of delinquency in Michigan. Rates rose sharply in 1937. 
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quency in whatever area it is studied from the urban slum to the 
confines of an entire state. Shaw, Sullenger, and others have 
found disproportionate numbers of delinquents concentrated in 
areas of deterioration and culture conflict in Chicago, Omaha, 
New York, Cleveland, Washington, Richmond, Detroit, and 
many other cities. As spot maps of rural areas become available, 

Figure 2. — Delinquency and Poor Housing in the Automobile Capital 



How Delinquency and Poor Housing Go Together 
Delinquency complaints and percentage of substandard housing units 
correlate .95 in Detroit. The shaded areas within the Grand Boulevard which 
contained about 23 per cent of the city’s 1.600,000 population, had 51.6 per 
cent of all its 73,688 substandard housing units and 44.9 per cent of its 1368 
delinquency complaints in 1938. 

apparently the same phenomena appear — disproportionate num- 
bers in some townships and in certain villages and towns; com- 
paratively few and scattered cases in other townships and villages 
even for periods up to ten years or longer. On the state level, 
counties with industrial communities and counties situated near 
industrial communities show higher incidence of delinquency 
than do less highly Industrialized counties. Lowest of all are the 
purely agricultural counties. Thus, from the neighborhood to the 
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state there is a constantly repeated pattern of concentration and 
scatter, as shown in the accompanying table and in Figures 1-11. 


Figure 3.-^Scatter and Concentration Follow Patterns of Local 
Disorganization 
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Puzzle: Find Areas of Poor Housing, Culture Conflict 
Delinquency in Toledo as in other cities tends to cluster in areas of sub- 
standard housing, clash of cultures, disorganization. 


The sociological literature of delinquency causation deals al- 
most exclusively with the phenomena of concentration. The 
psychological and psychiatric literature deals almost exclusively 
with the phenomena of scatter.* 

* A notable exception is Dr. J. S. Plant's Personality and the Cultural Pat- 
tern, New York, 1937. 
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Scatter, the psychologists and psychiatrists imply, is due to 
the sp>otty distribution o£ personal and family maladjustments. 
Concentration, say the sociologists, is due to the concentration of 
ecological, economic, and social factors such as selection, inbreed- 

Figure 4. — Concentration and Scatter Mark Industrial City Cases 



One-third of Children, 56 Per Cent of Delinquents 
Percentages of boys and girls, 10-16 inclusive, taken to court as delinquents 
during 1933-1934 in Flint, Michigan, are shown above by housing survey 
districts. One-third of the city's children living in the ten shaded, high-risk 
areas supplied 280 of the 501 alleged delinquents in Flint during the two 
years. 

ing, and personal, family and community disorganization. Why 
this concentration of causal factors occurs is a problem in human 
ecology that lies beyond the scope of this book. The point is 
that as a result of various processes of competition, segregation, 
succession of elements as some succeed and others fail, and be- 
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cause of the universal tendency for social advantages to follow 
the strong rather than the weak, there grow up in every city and 
in many rural and mining regions areas of advantage and areas 

Figure 5. — Concentration and Scatter in Another Industrial City 



The Lowct the Rents, the More Spots 
A satellite industrial city of 65,000, Pontiac, Michigan, shows the same 
concentration of juvenile cases in poor housing areas as Detroit, Flint, 
Toledo, and others. 

of disadvantage. The most prominent area of disadvantage which 
has been described by the Chicago sociologists is the so-called 
transitional zone, or deteriorated area, adjacent to the main busi- 
ness center of a growing city, and nascent at least around every 
subordinate center as that appears. Other disadvantaged areas 
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which have not yet been adequately described are (i) the unor- 
ganized fringes of growing towns; (2) areas of poor land or reced- 
ing natural resources such as the rural slums of the southern 

Figure 6. — Concentration in a Polish Area in a City or 50,000 People 



Evidence of Culture Conflict 

Here in one ward between the angle of the railroad and a through high- 
way, 44, or 8.5 per cent of the 515 boys of court age in this heavily Polish 
district reached juvenile court in one year, 1930. The Jackson city rate among 
boys that year was 4.0 per cent. 


mountains and the cut-over lands of northern Michigan; (3) cer- 
tain types of cheap resort or amusement communities near great 
cities; and (4) many mining communities which must also be 
classed as disadvantaged areas. In such areas, which function as 
so many social catch-basins for the less successful, the unfortunate, 
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and the maladjusted, and which in turn breed and encourage 
their own varieties of maladjustment, concentration of delin- 
quents seems inevitable as long as the areas exist. 

Fluctuations Through Time 

Statisticians recognize four kinds of fluctuations through time: 
(1) the long-time trend, or direction, of a series of measures; (2) 

Figure 7. — Scatter ano Concentration in Center of Mass Production, 
Dearborn, Mioiican 



Dearborn is ihe home of the giant Ford Motor Company. The coming of 
the Rouge Plant turned a rural village into a boom town. A hamlet of 911 
people in igio and 2470 in 1920, by 1930 Dearborn had over 50,000. Some 
of the social effects are shown above. 


cycles, or swings, covering a number of years, the most familiar 
example being the business cycle; (3) seasonal variations in meas- 
ures taken in days, weeks, or months; and (4) residual fluctua- 
tions due to accidental or non-foreseeable factors such as the 
impact of the influenza epidemic of 1918 on the pneumonia death 
rate. 

Such fluctuations in biological, populational, economic, and 
other types of data have long been known, but popular discus- 
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sions of juvenile delinquency take little account of them. Even 
an administrative division of the United States government could 
wire for evidence of the “effect on juvenile delinquency” of a 
state W.P.A. recreational program less than a year after it had 
started and before all the preliminary research data had even 
been tabulated. Newspapers and magazines are constantly print- 

Ficure 8. — Delinquency and Higher Education Live Together in the 
Same Community 



Delinquency Clusters in Low-rent Areas 
Clustering of spots in the center of Ann Arbor in the northwestern part 
and north of the river marked lower-than-average rent areas. Ann Arbor is 
the seat of the University of Michigan. 

ing stories to the effect that “one year (or it may be six months) 
after the Delightfully-Well-Intentioned Program for boys went 
into effect in this area juvenile delinquency decreased 65 per cent 
(or it may be too per cent).” When delinquency decreases, all 
sorts of agencies blushingly admit their part in the victory; when 
it increases, the increase is cited by the same agencies as addi- 
tional evidence that their budgets are obviously too small. 


Figure g. — D elinquency Clusters in Areas of Newcomers, Low Rent, 

Conflict 



1926-1938 

Mixed Nationality District Shows Most Spots 
Between 1926 and 1935 Monroe’s steel and paper mills were growing — 
the depression almost passed it by. Hundreds of poor whites, Negroes, Hun- 
garians and a score of other nationalities moved in. Most of them settled in 
"the East End" (the extreme southeastern portion of the map). An experi- 
mental project to raise the adjustment level of 1341 families in this area was 
under way in 1940. See Chapters XIII and XIX. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL 

Whether any agency including the juvenile court actually makes 
any noticeable difference in the rate of deviant behavior — a dif- 

IiGURE 10 . — Seasonal Ups and Downs 



July June 

How Michigan Rates Vary 

Delinquency cases per 100,000 child population 10-iG years old show definite 
peaks each spring and fall. Based on approximately 13,000 cases in entire 
state for 28 months. 


ference that would not have occurred had the agency not existed 
— is a matter hardly to be settled by confident interviews with 


Ficure It. — D etroit Variability High 



Wayne Sets Own Pattern 

While still showing seasonal peaks in the spring and in the fall, Wayne 
County delinquency rates per 100,000 child population . io-t6 vary more 
annually than the rates in other parts of the state. 


executive secretaries and by handfuls of handpicked statistics. 
Thrasher took four years to study the effect of a boys’ club in 
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Brooklyn on juvenile delinquency and emerged with the com- 
fortless conclusion that no clear-cut effect in its area could be 

Figure 12. — Consistent Seasonal Changes 



193S-36 


July June 

Up-State Cities Repeat Pattern 

As in Wayne County, delinquency in 16 smaller industrial counties in 
Michigan showed a distinct seasonal pattern; but, unlike Wayne, these 
counties showed no secular trend. 

found. He admitted that if the club hadn’t been there, delin- 
quency might have been worse, but he could not prove that. A 


Figure 13, — Rural Rates Seasonal 



Delinquency in 26 Agricultural Counties 
Delinquency rates per 100,000 children 10-16 inclusive showed spring and 
fall peaks in 26 Michigan agricultural counties in 28 months. 

number of studies on the effects of various treatment programs 
on the maladjustments of children agree in this: such programs 
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to show any effectiveness at all must reach the children early, 
they must be continued for years, statistically they can seldom 
claim even a 50 per cent effectiveness, and finally, per unit of 
result achieved that would not have been achieved without such 
programs, the whole thing is deucedly expensive.^ In view of such 
evidence, optimistic announcements that such and such an agency 
has “decreased” delinquency by a sizable percentage in one year 

FIGURE 14.— Seasonal Peaks Uneven 
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Timber and Mining County Rates 

Delinquency rates north oE the Muskegon-Bay City line in Michigan in 
sparsely settled timber and mining counties showed less seasonal consistency 
than in other areas. 

or even in ten must be heavily discounted. It may be true; but 
it is much more probable that delinquency is falling because of 
the cumulative effect of many factors over many years; or that 
it has entered the downward phase of a cycle which will presently 
turn upward once more regardless of the agency; or that proper 
corrections for normal seasonal variations have not been made; 
or that some unexpected “residual” factor has entered the situa- 
tion and will presently disappear. When all these possibilities 
have been eliminated the causal connection of the particular 
agency with the result may be examined on its merits. 

The accompanying graphs (Figures 10-15) show the fluctuations 
of new court cases in Michigan (Figure 10) in a period of 28 
months (July, 1934 to October, 1936, inclusive); in Wayne County 

1 See Carr, Valentine, and Levy, Integrating the Camp, the Community and 
Social Work, New York, 1939. 
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(Detroit) and three other areas in Michigan during the same 28 
months; and in Flint (Genesee County), Jackson (Jackson County) 
and Pontiac (Oakland County), Michigan, over a period of sev- 


Ficure 15. — How Alleged Delinquency Changes Month to Month 
IN Different Areas 

CITY OF FLINT 
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A Problem in Prediction 

The differences are as striking in these curves as the similarities. Ont 
could not predict from one curve to another or from one season to another 
on the same curve. 


eral years. It is apparent that court cases do fluctuate in time and 
that no easy generalizations are possible about these fluctuations. 

The Local Pattern Through Time ^ 

Because of the doubtful character of most juvenile court delin- 
quency statistics and the fact that only a few of the larger courts 
have reliable records for more than a few years, the establishment 
of trends and cycles in juvenile delinquency is extremely difficult. 
Seasonal variations have long been familiar, although there has 
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been a tendency to treat such variations as uniformly regular 
from year to year and from community to community. Actually, 
while there is almost invariably one peak in the first half-year 
and one in the second half-year in most American communities, 
the peaks and valleys seldom fall on the same months in succes- 
sive years, and in different communities they may fall on differ- 
ent months in the same year. 

The chart for the eighty-three Michigan counties shows that 
in 1934-35 the first peak came in October, 1934, and the second 
in April, 1935, but the following year, although the first peak 
duplicated the preceding year and arrived in October, the second 
arrived not in April but in May, 1936. As for the valleys, or low 
points in the state figures, they never did coincide in either of the 
two years. In 1934-35, the first low point came in August, 1934, 
the second in January, 1935. The following year the low points 
lagged just one month behind those of 1934-35 and arrived in 
September and February, respectively. 

The Flint, Jackson, and Oakland figures tell the same story 
for longer periods of time. 

The point is, concentration and thinning-out of cases in 
monthly periods tend, on the whole, to follow a seasonal pattern, 
but this pattern is different from year to year in the same com- 
munity and different from community to community in the same 
year. 

Why the seasonal pattern? And why the variations from year 
to year and from community to community? 

Like all explanations dealing with variations of juvenile delin- 
quency through time, the answers here must be much more 
speculative and less factual than in the case of variations in space. 
Probably because all attempts at explanation of temporal phe- 
nomena must be ex post facto while spatial variations can be 
studied contemporaneously and at leisure, it will always be more 
difficult to account for temporal variations. In any event, it is 
supposed that the seasonal pattern is related to certain natural 
and cultural rhythms such as the coming of spring and autumn, 
the opening and closing of school, the varying types of stimula- 
tion presented to children at different seasons, etc. Why each city 
should have its own peculiar pattern and why this should vary 
slightly from year to year is more difficult to explain. It would 
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be easy enough to guess that the cultural rhythms run somewhat 
differently in different communities, but that is no explanation. 
What is needed is a series of researches in different communities 
over a period of years to determine specifically what causal con- 
ditions vary, when they vary, and how much. Until the results of 
such researches are available, it is useless to speculate further on 
this particular problem. 

, Delinquency Follows the Business Cycle 

As for the matter of trends and cycles, despite the popular im- 
pression that crime is getting worse and criminals younger, there 
is no evidence that juvenile delinquency in the United States® 
is increasing. As a matter of fact such statistical evidence as is 
available seems to indicate that, if anything, fewer boys and girls 
are reaching our juvenile courts now than was true twenty or 
thirty years ago. Justice J. W. Hill of the New York Domestic. 
Relations Court in his annual report for 1935 gives figures to 
show that juvenile delinquency in New York City declined 50 
per cent in twenty years. In Detroit the number of alleged delin- 
quents brought to court per 1000 children, ten to sixteen, inclu- 
sive, fell 33 per cent through three different juvenile court ad- 
ministrations from 1924 to 1934. Such figures do not of course 
prove a trend. They merely suggest that if there is a trend it does 
not seem to be upward. The statistics of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau bear out this conclusion, showing a decrease from 36,902 
to 31,038, or 15.9 per cent, in the number of cases handled by 
twenty-eight courts (serving 15 per cent of the total population 
of the United States) in 1929 and 1937, respectively.” 

® Unlike the situation in England wheie the increasing use of probation 
has greatly decreased the prison population but ivhere, because of changes 
in legislation and other factors, juvenile offenders have more than doubled 
in 20 years. 

A 52-per-cent increase in the number of juvenile offenders per 100,000 of 
the population from 288 in igii to 439 in 1934 was reported by Professor 
Harold J. Laski of London in an analysis of the criminal statistics of Eng- 
land and Wales in the Howard Journal, No. 3, 1936. 

^Children in the Courts, op. cit., pp. 9-11. The federal figures, like those 
in Michigan, show an up-swing in 1937 — corresponding to an up-swing in 
business. The low point of the nine-year period was 1936, when the 28 courts 
handled only 27,849 new delinquency cases, a decrease of 29.9 per cent from 

1929- 



Figure i6. — 34,000 Wayne Cases Follow Employment Curve 



Year 

Court Cases Move with Industrial Activity 
Statistics covering 34,821 alleged delinquents from 1922 to 1935 inclusive, 
show a definite tendency for the volume of court cases in Detroit to move up 
and down with the volume of employment in Detroit industries. Total num- 
ber of cases brought to court ranged from 1645 '92^ *^0 33*8 in 1929, the 

highest number reached. Statistics and graph were prepared for Judge D. J. 
Healy, Jr., of the Wayne County Juvenile Court, by Mr. James E. Stermer, 
probation officer, later field sociologist for the Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute 
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In Michigan, at least, there is evidence that juvenile delin- 
quency may increase and decrease in cycles covering sixteen years 
or more. As shown in the table on page 56 the state as a whole 
apparently went through one such cycle from 1922 to 1936 during 


Figure 17. — Semi-rural Delinquency Follows Curve of Business Cycle 
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1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Actual number of alleged delinquency cases brought to court in St. Clair 
County, Michigan, 1925 to 1935 inclusive. Data supplied by the Honorable 
Clair Black, probate judge. 

which the delinquency rate per looo population, lo to i6, inclu- 
sive, rose from 8.0 in 1922 to 11.6 in 1927 and then receded to 
8.0 again in 1936. There is some suggestion that industrial areas 
may show this cycle more markedly than rural areas. Wayne 
County and the sixteen other high-population-density counties 
showed marked variations while the southern non-industrialized 
counties, i.e., the rural areas of the lower peninsula, varied com- 
paratively little. 

Why this cycle should have occurred is probably to be ex- 
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Michigan Deunquency Rates^® 
(Per 1000 Population Aged 10-16) 


Year” 

Wayne 

County 

Counties of 
High Pop. 
Density 

Southern 

Non- 

industrial 

Up-state 

AU 

Rept’s 

1921 

13-2 

(Industrial) 

8.7 

(Rural) 

5 2 

6.0 

90 

1922 

12.7 

7-4 

3-8 

4-7 

8.0 

1923 


90 

30 

3-6 

8.8 

1924 

13-2 

10. 0 

3-7 

4.8 

9-2 

1925 

15-8 

10.4 

4.0 

6,6 

10.6 

1926 

16.6 

10.8 

4.1 

6.7 

I I . I 

1927 

16.6 

1 1 .6 

5-1 

7.0 

11 .6 

1928 

> 5 ' 

11.9 

4.0 

6,0 

10.9 

1933'’ 

11.6 

9-8 

3-5 

4-1 

8.8 

igss’’ 


8-5 

50 

6.2 

8.5 

1936' 

8.8 

3-5 

4-3 

6.1 

8.0 

Av 


Q .7 

4.2 

5-6 

9-5 


“ Years ending June. 

6 Data for intervening years not available. 

<' Information Service Data. All other figures are from reports of the State Welfare Department. 


plained in terms of the business cycle, although that explanation 
does not take us far. As Figure i6 shows, 34,821 cases in Wayne 
County from 1922 to 1935, inclusive, tended to follow the curve 
of employment. This was true not only of the volume of cases 
but of the rate. The same facts have been brought out by Judge 
Clair Black, St. Clair County Juvenile Court, Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, in a study covering 1366 cases, 1925-35, inclusive;!’^ and by 
Professor Walter A. Lunden, University of Pittsburgh, using the 
20,916 cases handled by the Allegheny County Juvenile Court 
from 1919 to 1934, inclusived^ Yet a study of cases in New York 
City gives somewhat different results.^® Perhaps Hewitt’s analysis 
of the Detroit figures suggests the answer: some delinquency 
offenses such as auto thefts are more closely related to economic 
factors than are others like incorrigibility and sex offenses.^* At 

Paul Wjers in Delinquency News Letter, February, 1937, p. 2. Based on 
county tvelfare agent reports, as tabulated by the State Welfare Department, 
covering over 50,000 cases, “Up-state” refers to the cut-over and mining 
counties, i.e., everything north of the Muskegon-Bay City Line. 

^’'■Delinquency News Letter, April, 1936. St. Clair County is semi-rural. 

'-Delinquency News Letter, December, 1937; Federalor, January, 1938. 

The total number of alleged delinquents in New York City, 1930-34, in- 
creased about 6 per cent over the totals of the preceding five years. Report 
of the Regents Inquiry, 1939, p. 272. 

Lester Hewitt, unpublished Master’s thesis. University of Michigan, 1939. 
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any rate it is dear that the juvenile delinquency rate is related to 
economic factors although in a complicated and obscure way; 
and this relationship is very different from the relationship of 
adult crime to economics. 

Why Less Court Business in Depression? 

Why total delinquents in Detroit, for example, declined dur- 
ing depression is probably to be explained in terms of changed 
attitudes, decreased deviation pressures, increased out-of-court 
facilities. Many factors worked together to produce the result. 
Undoubtedly one of the most important must be the effect of 
economic conditions on family discipline, family unity, family 
coherence.!® One plausible explanation is that during a depres- 
sion families have less money to spend on recreation, hence have 
to devise more of their own. Children have less spending money, 
hence cannot fly quite so far or quite so high. Parents are likely 
to spend more time in the home, hence there is more supervision 
of juvenile behavior. All in all, the depression tends to rein- 
tegrate many families, to throw family members more closely 
together, and to strengthen primary group controls. Possibly the 
fact that a child’s companions are also less likely to have surplus 
cash, that economy becomes respectable, that dizzy parties are 
less frequent — all these lessened deviation pressures may con- 
tribute. Then there is the undoubted fact that many tradespeople 
and officials take a more lenient view of petty thieving by poor 
children during such times. For whatever reasons of this kind, 
the number of delinquents brought to court does follow the 
business cycle — at least in many places. 

All of which brings us to a fundamental question; To what 
extent do these fluctuations in the number and distribution of 
juvenile delinquents measure fluctuations in the anti-social be- 
havior of boys and girls? 

What Do the Statistics Mean? 

Definitions . — Scientific usage requires that technical terms be 
used with uniqueness and consistency of reference. No mathe- 
matician would think of using the symbol 2 to refer to twice one 

15 Suggested by Mr. Ross Tenny, superintendent, Oakland Juvenile Home, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
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on one occasion and to 3 X i or lO X i on another. No chemist 
would dream of using HgO to refer to anything but one particu- 
lar combination of hydrogen and oxygen vulgarly known as 
water. No geologist would express a moral judgment on the 
processes of nature in his technical use of the word “fault.” In 
the natural sciences technical terms mean certain specific things 
and nothing else. 

In the human sciences, on the other hand, uniqueness and 
consistencey of reference are frequently ignored. The worst 
offenders are probably sociologists. Consider the term “delin- 
quent,” for example: As used in the literature, does it designate 
one particular class of individuals, or does it refer now to one 
class and now to another? And is it always merely designative or 
does it sometimes express an evaluative judgment on the class 
designated? Morally it may mean one thing, legally something 
else, practically a third thing, and statistically still a fourth. It 
seems to be impossible to define the term once for all to satisfy 
all interests. The best that can be done is to define the reference 
that it shall carry within the framework of a given discussiot- 
For our purposes, both the terms juvenile delinquent and juve- 
nile delinquency by themselves are inadequate. The problem is 
illustrated in Figure 18. At any given moment in any state, com- 
munity, or other area, from 2 to 20 per cent of the juvenile 
population in school can be spotted by their teachers as showing 
deviant behavior. The percentages vary with the amount of de- 
viation present, the defensiveness of the teachers, the adequacy 
of the techniques used, and so forth. But on the average the per- 
centage of behavior deviates probably approximates 2.5 to 5.0 
per cent. In such a state as Michigan this would be between 
25,000 and 50,000 children. 

Not all of these deviates are anti-social. Many of them are 
neurotic or psychotic. Hence the number of children who com- 
mit acts prohibited by law (Circle 3) is always smaller than the 
total number of juvenile deviates (Circle 2). But the number 
who do break the law is much greater than the number whose 
violations are detected (Circle 4) and the number detected is 
always greater than the number called to the attention of agen- 
cies (Circle 5). As Mrs. Robison has shown, the number called 
to the attention of agencies is greater than the number taken to 
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court (Circle 6). And the number taken to court considerably 
exceeds the number formally found to be delinquent (Circle 7). 
To apply the term delinquent to any one of these groups of 

Figure 18. — What Is a Delinquent? 

Term Applied in This Book Reference of Each Term 

A. All children In given area, below 



Six possible meanings of the term “juvenile delinquent” are diagrammed 
in this figure. Consistency and singleness of reference require that each of 
those six meanings be designated explicitly by a different term. Whether 
the terms used are the best possible ones is a detail. There must be at least 
six different terms. 

youngsters to the exclusion of the rest is illogical and confusing. 
Juvenile court laws usually define as delinquent any child who 
violates any state law or village or city ordinance, or whose other 
acts or surroundings have certain undesirable characteristics. The 
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Michigan law defines a delinquent as “any child under the age 
of 17 who violates any law of the state or any city or village ordi- 
nance, or is incorrigible, or knowingly associates with thieves, 
vicious or immoral persons,’’ or displays any one or more of some 
sixteen other kinds of tabooed behavior. But the law nowhere 
says anything about the definition of delinquency depend- 
ing on the detection of the offense or the apprehension of 
the offender. A delinquent under the Michigan law is any child 
who does any one of nineteen varieties of things, whether or not 
the offense is ever detected. This means that a boy under seven- 
teen who shoots an air rifle all by himself in a vacant subdivision 
a mile from the nearest house in a city that prohibits such pas- 
times is as much a delinquent as a girl under seventeen who 
drives through a red light, even though neither is ever actually 
apprehended. In other words^ probably half the 1,000,000 or 
more children under seventeen in such a state as Michigan are 
“delinquents” within the strict logical interpretation of such a 
law every year. Of course they are not delinquent in the sense 
of being anti-social by disposition or in the sense of ever being 
brought to the attention of any agency or public official. But 
the law says that any person under seventeen who commits any of 
these nineteen kinds of acts is delinquent — and that’s that. If 
we are going to use words with just one specific reference and 
no more, there it is: anybody in that state under seventeen who 
commits any of these nineteen kinds of acts even if he is never 
detected! When he is detected, if we are to live up to our criteria 
of uniqueness and consistency, we must no longer call him a 
delinquent for that term includes violators who never do get de- 
tected. For clarity we must now call him a detected delinquent. 
And so on down the line. When the detected delinquents are 
brought to the attention of some agency, the police, the schools, 
or what not, they are no longer merely detected delinquents, 
but detected-delinquents-who-have-reached-the-attention-of-some- 
agency. Call them agency delinquents. 

And when some of these agency delinquents are taken to court, 
they become court cases (official or unofficial), and as such, the 
subject of statistical enumeration. Call them alleged delinquents. 
Some of these alleged delinquents are eventually adjudged actu- 
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ally to be delinquent under the law. These are the adjudged de- 
linquents. They constitute from 75 to 90 per cent of the alleged 
delinquents. And the alleged delinquents, as we have said before, 
constitute about 1 per cent of the child population, 10 to 16, 
inclusive. 


Can Delinquency Be Measured? 

Now we are ready for the question asked by Mrs. Robison, 
“Can delinquency be measured?” Asked in just those terms, the 
question has no meaning. What “delinquency” does it refer to? 
Delinquency as defined by law whether or not detected’, detected 
delinquency whether or not it has ever reached the attention of 
an agency; delinquency acted upon by some agency but not 
necessarily the juvenile court; delinquency acted upon by the 
juvenile court whether or not the child has actually been proved 
to be delinquent; or delinquency that has been formally estab- 
lished by judgment of a court} Which of these kinds or degrees 
of “delinquency” are you trying to measure? Mrs. Robison found 
that of all the delinquents reaching certain agencies in New York 
City the juvenile court during a certain period handled about 
60 per cent. In other words, what she established was not “Can 
delinquency be measured?” but the fact that in New York City 
alleged delinquents constituted about 60 per cent of all agency 
delinquents during a certain period of time. What percentage 
agency delinquents constituted of all detected delinquents and 
what percentage these in turn constituted of all legal delinquents, 
detected and undetected together, during the same time, Mrs. 
Robison did not determine. The fact that it is possible in the 
schools to obtain enumerations of juvenile deviates suggests that 
some measure of detected delinquents, at least, more sensitive 
than agency case acceptances may ultimately be devised. 

In the meantime the question, “Can delinquency be meas- 
ured?” must be redefined in order to be answered intelligently. 
In so far as enumeration is measurement, court statistics honestly 
reported do measure the number of boys and girls alleged to be 
delinquent who are actually brought to court. In other words, 
they measure the volume of certain kinds of business transacted 
by the juvenile courts. And that is all they do measure. To ac- 
cept variations in the volume of business of the juvenile courts 
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not as measures but as indexes of variations in juvenile behavior 
is about like accepting the fluctuations of the stock exchange 
as indexes of business prosperity. It is purely a matter of con- 
venience. As in the case of business forecasting, when more ade- 
quate indexes become available they will be used. 

Through a Glass Darkly 

The inadequacy of court statistics to measure juvenile be- 
havior must be apparent to anyone who considers the eight kinds 
of variables that intervene between the child’s behavior and the 
court record. Between the act and the record stand eight refrac- 
tors or statistical lenses. Each may magnify or belittle the act as 
the “image” passes along until in the end the record is either 
inescapable or quite invisible. These refractors are: 

1. Discovery. The act must be found out. 

2. Report. It must be called to the attention of an agency or 
an official. 

3. Apprehension. Someone must become a case. 

4. Group customs and facilities. How shall the case be han- 
dled? Shall the child be treated privately or taken to court? 

5. Agency policy. Are all cases contacted taken to court or 
only some of them? Who decides? 

6. Court policy. Shall the case be handled "off the record to 

save the child’s name”? Thousands of cases are handled in this 
way. ’ 

7. Correctness and propriety of the petition. In most states 
the law requires an investigation to be made by some official to 
determine the facts before the case is heard by the judge. Only 
about four-fifths of the cases that reach the Wayne County Juve- 
nile Court in Detroit, for example, are found to be delinquent. 
The other fifth are dismissed. 

8. Pressure of influence, public opinion, etc., on the court. 
The scion of a prominent family can get away with murder as 
compared with some friendless youngster from the slums. 

Discovery of the act, willingness to invoke aid, apprehension 
of the accused, group custom, agency policy, court policy, the 
correctness of the petition, and private and public pressures on 
the court — these are the main factors that vary from case to case. 
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from court to court, and from administration to administration 
in the same court. 

Until all these factors can be measured, or at least estimated 
with some degree of accuracy, it is useless on the basis of court 
statistics to try to compare the behavior of children in one juris- 
diction with the behavior of children in another, or the behavior 
of children at one period with the behavior of children at an- 
other period even in the same jurisdiction. What we can com- 
pare is not the behavior of children but the recorded activities 
of courts dealing with children’s cases. 

For practical purposes it is probably safe to assume that some 
relationship does exist between the court record and juvenile 
behavior. But that relationship is blurred and darkened by each 
of the eight variables mentioned above. Low delinquency figures 
may mean lax law enforcement or extra-judicial adjustment of 
difficulties by other agencies or “off the record’’; or they may 
mean a population of relatively well-adjusted or well-controlled 
children. Until better methods of evaluating our juvenile court 
statistics have been devised, even the Children’s Bureau reports 
have significance not as measures of child behavior but as mini- 
mum indexes. After all allowance has been made for officials 
who confuse dependent and neglected with delinquents, or shift 
the burden of supporting a neglected child from the county to 
the state by the simple expedient of sending some helpless 
youngster to a state reform school, it is probably still safe to 
assume that on the whole a county or a community has at least 
as much anti-social behavior among its children as it reports. 
The difficulty always is that nobody, as Mrs. Robison has indi- 
cated, can tell from present records how many legal delinquents 
there are who are not reported and not even apprehended. 

The recorded delinquency cases, as we have said, are never 
more than an unknown fraction of the maladjustments and de- 
viations that exist at any given time in a juvenile population. 
Thus it seems clear that underneath the surface outcropping of 
social deviation which the courts register as alleged delinquency 
there is a great mother lode of maladjustment whose contours 
can only be guessed at. Much of it never does come to the sur- 
face as delinquency or anti-social behavior of any kind. It comes 
out as neuroticism, vagrancy, failure, insanity, suicide. The 
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amount of individual suffering and social waste due to such 
conditions cannot be estimated, but it must be enormous. 

The Cost of Neglect and False Economy 

The costs of handling, treating, and disposing of the alleged 
delinquents can, however, be estimated somewhat more definitely. 
In Michigan to apprehend, dispose of, and treat approximately 
5000 boys and girls brought to court in 1938 cost the taxpayers 
of the state a minimum of 3i, 100,000, or about $220 a case.^® 

Tune and expenses of policemen Institutional treatment, state in- 


and sheriff's deputies ... . $ 86,391 stitutions $ 416,287 

Detention before and after hearing 248,002 Cost conveying cases ^>494 


Court costs 150,120 Institutional treatment, Ford Re- 

Probation and foster-home treat- public, Starr Commonwealth, 

ment . . 94i5<^5 House of the Good Shepherd, 

and others (private institu- 

Sub-total: amount expended in tions) 150,000 

counties of origin $580,018 

Sub-total: institutional costs S74, 78t 

Grand total $1, 154.799 

Since 1938 was a year of comparatively low delinquency, per 
capita costs were probably higher than in a year of high delin- 
quency like 1937 when the states. 83 juvenile courts handled 
5813 boys and girls on delinquency charges. Probably $200 a case 
would be a fairer estimate of the average per capita cost, year in 
and year out. If, in turn, this is discounted to make allowance 
for lower costs In other states, particularly in the South, perhaps 
the average annual cost for the country as a whole would run 
near to $100 or $150 per case. On this basis to handle the 
200,000 alleged delinquents in the juvenile, courts and correc- 
tional schools of the United States must cost from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000 each year. 

These figures represent a minimum cost. They do not include 
the damage done by the legal delinquents before their appre- 
hension or the costs of the criminal careers of the thousands of 
alleged delinquents who each year go on from the juvenile courts 
to the criminal courts and adult prisons. There is no way of 
estimating the damage done by juvenile offenders. As for the re- 
sulting criminal careers, nobody knows what percentage of our 
juvenile offenders become criminals. We know from various 

Based on local estimates o£ 49 probate judges, 22 sheriffs, and ig chiefs 
of police, the budgets of the state's two correctional schools ana estimates 
of the budgets of private correctional schools. 
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studies that from 59 to perhaps 85 per cent of adult criminals 
have been juvenile offenders. But the same percentages do not 
hold at all for the juvenile offenders themselves. Studies of the 
continued lawbreaking of reform school graduates and the more 
serious cases handled by juvenile courts do not answer the ques- 
tion. Probably the great majority of all the boys and girls taken 
to court make successful adjustments. How large the minority 
of failures may be remains to be determined. 

But that each one of those who do fail goes on to cost the 
taxpayers a great deal of money is suggested by such estimates 
as Kenyon Scudder’s tabulation of what it cost the state of Cali- 
fornia up to 1039 to put “Mike” in prison for his first term. This 


was itemized as follows:^^ 

\ 

Los Angeles police and juvenile court S 500 

Whittier Reform School, 24 months 1800 

Preston Reformatory, 1 8 months 1170 

Criminal court and San Quentin prison, three-year sentence. . . 190D 

Total $ 537 ° 


The normal free market value of Mike’s services during his 
fifty-four months in Preston and San Quentin, meanwhile, could 
hardly have averaged less than I40 a month, or $2160. Of course 
that was lost. Then if we allow $500 for the actual damage done 
by Mike to his victims in his numerous escapades, the total cost 
of Mike’s social education to the end of his first prison term 
amounts to $8030. Since with credit for good time he would be 
less than twenty-four at release, he would have many years of 
bigger and better crimes ahead of him — and bigger if not better 
crime bills for the state of California.^® 

The cost of failing to prevent such careers as Mike’s looms 
large in any state budget and seems to be getting larger. Mental 
diseases alone cost the United States over $1,000,000,000 in 1937.^® 


‘‘What Delinquency Costs,” Delinquency News Letter, December, 1938, 

p. I. 

To conduct the social training of a criminal like Mike from the juvenile 
court through three years in prison apparently costs about the same as to 
educate a normal boy through high school and college. 

1® Economic loss in the United States due to mental disorders in 1931 
estimated at $742,145,956. H. M. Pollack. "Economic Loss to N. Y. State and 
the U. S. on Account of Mental Illness Diseases,” Mental Hygiene, April, 
1932, p. 299. In 1939 writing on “Economic Loss Due to Mental Disease in 
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Over a period of years the cost of caring for juvenile delin- 
quents, criminals, insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, and child 
wards in a fairly typical northern state swallowed up nearly 9 
per cent of the total state disbursements, and increased more 
than three times as fast as the state population.^o From 1923 to 
1937, inclusive, the state of Michigan spent more than ?i6o,- 
000,000 for these purposes, the annual total rising from $7,254,000 
in 1923 to $14,000,000 in 1937. Had a proportionate share of this 
increase gone into child care and correction, the change would 
have been more hopeful, for money spent on prevention might 
have meant lower costs later. But the great bulk of the increase 
actually came mainly in care of the mental defectives and crim- 
inals. These items increased respectively 62.3 and 39.7 per cent! 
Care of the insane increased 29.4 per cent. Child-care and cor- 
rection costs increased only 2.0 per cent! 

These figures represent merely the most visible part of the 
human costs of maladjustments,. neglected or ignored years be- 
fore. What the economic value of the services of these state wards 
(in 1937 totaling about 30,000) would have been during those 
fifteen years can only be guessed at. The significant thing in that 
particular state was that instead of increasing expenditures on 
children and thus doing fundamental preventive work, the state 
“economized” on children and poured additional good millions 
after bad into prisons and mental hospitals. 

Here we have a picture of the enormous cost of juvenile mal- 
adjustment projecting itself through the years — a picture of social 
waste running on and on, and a state government penny wise 
and pound foolish. If ever there was a problem calling for the 
application of the scientific technology this would seem to be 
the one. 

Ne^v York State and the United States, 1937,” the same author set the total 
loss due to hospitalized cases of mental disease at 15783.586,026. He estimated 
non-hospitalized males mentally ill at 2.75 per 1000, totaling 133,278, non- 
hospitalized female cases at 131,674, and total mental disease losses due to 
these non-hospitalized cases at $331,591,000, Losses clue to hospitalized and 
non-hospitalized mental cases were thus estimated for 1937 at 31,115,177,026. 
See Walter L. Treadway and others, Mental Health, Lancaster, Pa., 1939, 
pp. 156-164. 

20 Gilbert R. Haigh and Paid Wiers, “State Wards, Get 8% of Michigan 
Expenditures,” Delinquency Hews Letter, February, 1938, p. 1. 

L ^ fx 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What are the outstanding facts about the volume of crime in the 
United States? 

а. Compare the estimated costs of crime with the cost of the public 
school system in the United States. 

3. Compare the "lethal efficiency” of American criminals with that of 
the German Army in the field in 1918. With that of the automobile. 

4. How does the cumulative murder total in the United States over a 
period of years compare with the loss of life on the battle fields of 
the Civil War? On those of World War I? 

5. How may the underworld become a factor in political changes in 
the United States? 

б. What is the relationship of juvenile delinquency to crime? 

7. How much juvenile delinquency is there? 

8. What two problems are presented by the statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency? 

9. Describe the distribution of juvenile delinquents in'cities. In Mich- 
igan. 

10. Compare the distribution of juvenile delinquents in Flint and in 
Toledo. 

11. What are areas of advantage and areas of disadvantage} Give ex- 
amples. 

12. Describe the seasonal variations in juvenile delinquency. What 
inferences do you draw from the graphs showing seasonal variations 
in different sections of the state? 

13. What can you say of long-time trends in juvenile delinquency? 

14. What problems do you see in the local pattern of delinquency 
through time? 

15. What relationship is there between economic prosperity and juvenile 
delinquency? What bearing does this have on programs for con- 
trolling delinquency? 

16. How does Hewitt explain the Detroit figures? 

17. What other explanations have been offered? 

18. What is meant by uniqueness and consistency of reference in a 
scientific term? 

19. How does this apply to the problem of juvenile delinquency? 

20. How would you answer the question, “Can delinquency be meas- 
ured?” 

21. What are the variables between a child’s behavior and . the statis- 
tical record? 

22. What is the volume of juvenile maladjustment? 
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gg. What does it cost on the average lor police, courts, and correctional 
institutions to handle a juvenile delinquent? What do such figures 
not include? 

24. What was the estimated “book cost” of putting "Mike” through his 
preliminary training and “freshman criminal course” in California? 

25. What percentage of the Michigan state budget went for the care 
and treatment of behavior deviants from 1923 to 1937, inclusive? 

26. How did the increase in the money spent in Michigan on child care 
and correction compare with the increase in the amount spent for 
the care of criminals? For, the care of the insane? 

27. Do these facts agree with your conception of true economy in 
government? 



, Chapter IV 

Why Maladjustment and Delinquency? 

The Individual, the Community, and Culture 

Broadly speaking, individuals become n^^usted for iwo kinds 
of reasons: (i) Because of some inadequacy in themselves or in 
their relation to their environment they become frustrated, 
thwarted, emotionally disturbed, and fall mto deviant behavior 
as a way out. And/or (2) because the immediate environment 
presents predominantly deviant behavior patterns, as in a slum 
or an area of delinquency traditions, they adopt such patterns 
and become social misfits outside of their own circle. 

In this chapter we shall examine the occasions and mecha- 
nisms that produce maladjustment in individuals. In later chap- 
ters we shall consider some of the obvious deviation pressures 
that exist in many communities — and then some of the incon- 
sistencies and conflict-producing elements in American culture 
generally. 

Children in an Adult World 

Let us begin with some obvious facts. 

It is obvious, as Sullenger contends, that an infant is dependent 
on the adults about it. Gradually decreasing, this dependency 
normally continues in our culture for from sixteen to twenty- 
five years. This means that for providing the physical necessities, 
the emotional and adjustment satisfactions, and the social orien- 
tations needed to transform the helpless infant into the self- 
supporting, socially-minded adult the primary responsibility 
always rests on adults. It is parents, teachers, neighbors, city 
officials, employers, and other grown-ups who set the master 
pattern for the child-world, and it is grown-ups again who decide 
when and where some youngster has failed to conform to that 
pattern. That is so obvious that it needs merely to be mentioned. 

69 
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No Child Is Born Delinquent 

second obvious fact is that no child is born delinquent. He 
may be born defective or abnormal, but he is not delinquent. 
He may be born without brains enough to learn how to feed 
himself, but he is still not delinquent. He may be born with a 
glandular imbalance that makes behavior disturbances inevitable, 
but still he is not delinquent. The delinquency comes later when 
S*grown-ups — you and I and our neighbors — let these handicapped 
children get into situations that frustrate and defeat them. We 
are so “delinquent” in meeting our own adult responsibilities 
here that we have not even bothered to count our handicapped 
children! A nation that periodically enumerates its pigs and 
chickens is still so uninterested in its children that it has no 
census of its handicapped! 

Yet even normal children will answer back to intolerable 
situations with abnormal conduct. Recall again the attempt of 
Punch, the little hero of Kipling’s Baa Baa Black Sheep, to ex- 
terminate his pious cousin? The cousin had made a practice of 
sicking other boys at school on to fight Punch and then when 
Punch defended himself the cousin dutifully reported at home 
that “Punch has been fighting again.” For that Punch’s terrible 
aunt would deprive him of his beloved books, or whip him, or 
otherwise humiliate him. Waking Punch up at night to ask him 
confusing questions and then make him “ask God to forgive him 
for being such a liar” was another of that delightful cousin’s 
favorite pastimes. When Punch attempted to escape from this 
persecution for a little while by losing himself in story books, he 
was accused of “showing off,” and whenever he tried to find out 
more about a very puzzling world by asking questions, that too 
was “showing off.” After you have watched those two pious hypo- 
crites turn the little boy’s own sister away from him, deprive 
him of his books, make him wear the word “Liar” in big letters 
on his back in the street, neglect his failing eyesight yet punish 
him for not mastering his lessons — after you have watched that 
slow torment drag along for five years and turn a happy, trusting 
little boy into a miserable young scamp eager to do murder, 
your chief regret is that the murder didn’t come off! And yet if 
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it had, the world would have been the poorer, for Punch was 
Rudyard Kipling himself D 

Who Is "Deunquent”? 

Well, who was “delinquent” in that home? Punch or his aunt, 
or the stupid parents who left him there? Who is delinquent in 
most homes that produce “delinquents”? Who is delinquent 
when decent parents are thrown into poverty and compelled to 
rear their children in a slum? Who is delinquent when so-called 
intelligent people permit slums to exist? Who was delinquent 
when in 1934 only one in five of the 15,000,000 physically or 
mentally handicapped children in the United States was receiv- 
ing adequate care? Who was delinquent when at least 7,500,000 
other children were suffering from “insecurity, lack of medical 
care, curtailment of educational facilities, inadequate treatment 
of behavior problems, and all along the line a marked decrease 
in funds for the promotion of child welfare”? Who is delinquent 
when over 19,000,000 out of our 45,000,000 children are inade- 
quately provided for today? Who is delinquent when one 333- 
acre slum in Cleveland, for example, with only 2.5 per cent of 
the city’s population, produces 6.8 per cent of the delinquency, 
21 per cent of the murders, 26 per cent of the houses of prostitu- 
tion, and costs the people of that community in actual dollars 
and cents for fire, police, educational, recreational, welfare, and 
other services $1,750,000 more than the city receives in real estate 
taxes from that area?^ Who is delinquent in Cleveland? Who is 
delinquent in New York, Detroit, Washington, and other cities 
where similar conditions exist? 

The Handicapped Boy . — Who is delinquent in cases like the 
following, which can be duplicated by the thousand from the 
court records of the United States? Stanley, the slow-witted son 
of an impoverished immigrant farmer in northern Michigan, is 
given a pony by his father. It is almost the boy’s only possession, 
the only thing he can call his own. Presently, as the result of a 
series of family quarrels, the father tries to kill the mother, then 

^See his Autobiography. 

^ An Analysis of a Slum Area in Cleveland, Rev. R. B. Navin, Win. D. 
Peattie, F. R. Stewart, and staff for the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, 1934. Note that throughout this section we are using the term 
"delinquent” with its moral rather than its legal reference. 
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slashes his own throat and hangs himself. The mother, Stanley, 
and an elder brother of normal intelligence but slighter physique 
are left alone in a ramshackle home on a few acres of cut-over 
land. The depression comes. Because he is “smart” and can “man- 
age things,” the older brother is the one to whom the mother 
turns. The younger brother gets up in the middle of the night 
and confides his disappointments to his pony in the lean-to stable. 
Then one day the boy comes home from school to find his pony 
gone — the brother has sold it to make ends meet. Sold it without 
a word, like that! The only thing the boy ever loved! There is a 
tense moment with the elder brother pinned against the barn 
and the bigger youth aching to smash him. But after all "he is 
my brother.” The clenched fist falls and he takes that disappoint- 
ment with the rest. But he is in the way in that poverty-stricken 
house now. He brings nothing in. And he is slow-witted and can- 
not defend himself in words. There comes a morning at the 
meager breakfast table when Stanley is the one who is pinned 
down — pinned down verbally and made to look like a fool. The 
slow wits can find no answer, yet he feels he is right; feels his 
brother is running over him again; feels a hot surge of resentment 
against this insolent weakling whom he could flatten with his 
fist. “By God! . . .” The fork does not go very deep in brother’s 
ribs, but it is sharp and the results are gratifying. After that the 
mother and the brother are afraid of Stanley and determined to 
get rid of him. When some of the neighbors complain that the 
boy flies into tantrums and threatens to kill people, the mother 
and elder brother join in asking the probate court to commit 
him as insane. Two doctors find he is feeble-minded, but not 
insane. But the state institution for the feeble-minded is so over- 
crowded that it will be three years at least before he can be sent 
there. Meanwhile if he stays at home everyone feels that he may 
do murder. And nobody wants him — slow-witted, “dangerous,” 
a boy nobody will ever be proud of. Well, who is delinquent 
her el 

The Over -restricted Girl . — ^Then there is Edith who is just 
finishing a term at a state correctional school. Edith is the daugh- 
ter of devout parents in a little town near a big mid-western city. 
Suffering apparently from serious repressions of their own, these 
parents early forbade Edith to associate with boys, and never 
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allowed her to attend children’s parties. Even in her junior year 
in high school she was still forbidden to go to the skating rink 
because of the risk of meeting boys. 

Now of course as a perfectly normal girl Edith could see that 
her friends were not so narrowly restricted and seemed to be 
having a much better time than she was. So she began to do 
what any but very stupid parents would expect, namely, adopt 
subterfuges to gain the same liberties as her friends. 

One night when supposed to be studying at a friend’s house she 
stayed too late at the skating rink and then was afraid to go 
home. She and her chum prevailed on a young taxi driver to 
drive them to Detroit. They registered at a cheap hotel at two in 
the morning. A few minutes later two drunks picked the lock of 
their room and tried to climb into bed with them. The girls’ 
screams frightened the men away, and in the morning Edith cut 
off her braids and her chum sold them at a hair shop to pay for 
the room. Before the girls reached a relative’s home in the city 
that day a policewoman picked them up and sent them home. 

Edith’s parents were horrified. As a “fallen woman’’ she was . 
taken before the juvenile court which placed her on probation — 
to the parents themselvesi The parents now regarded the girl as 
a kind of moral leper and determined more firmly than ever to 
keep her from further contamination. Within four months, how- 
ever, she ran away, and for three weeks nobody knew where she 
was. Then she turned up as a domestic 300 miles away in Penn- 
sylvania whither she had hitch-hiked alone. In a moment of 
overconfidence she had told her story to the woman for whom 
she worked; and back she came to face a judge who understood 
only that the authority of his court had been flouted. So he com- 
mitted her to the state reformatory for women till she should; 
reach the age of 21. 

Who was delinquent in this case? 

The Child of a Deviant Home . — Or take the case of Tony. 
Tony was the son of Italian parents who moved to a small town 
in Michigan several years before Tony was born, the youngest of 
six children. The father worked intermittently as a machinist. 
During prohibition days he supplemented his wages with a little 
judicious bootlegging until he was arrested and sent to jail for a 
year. Of course nobody molested his customers. The mother 
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meanwhile took in washing, one daughter clerked in a Five-and- 
Ten, the eldest son drove a delivery wagon, and the younger 
children picked up American ways by selling newspapers. As 
“wops” and outsiders in a patriotic community, the mother and 
children clung together loyally and worked tooth and nail to 
finish paying for the little home they were buying on contract. 
The father after his release took life more casually. Becoming 
involved in a love affair with the wife of an Italian neighbor, he 
was the storm center of a number of exciting scenes at home. 

As for Tony, his difficulties began early. He was not too bright 
— I.Q. 78, or dull normal. In the third grade he was caught 
stealing colored crayons. The next year he carried home a purse 
that he had found in the school yard. When a school officer even- 
tually retrieved the purse — hidden under the maternal mattress 
— Tony’s mother told the boy forcefully in front of the visitor, 
“Next time you find something, you no yell ‘I gotl I gotl’ You 
hide it good.” Presently the boy was accusing a physician of a 
sex perversion attack, a charge which the doctor insisted had 
been invented by the mother to extort money from him on the 
strength of the fact that the boy as a charity patient had been 
stripped in the doctor’s office to undergo a free violet-ray treat- 
ment for a skin disease. The case was dropped. Later Tony was 
found to have taken $49 from the till of a creamery at which he 
worked. He was placed on probation by the juvenile court. A 
few months later he broke into the school building and stole 
two cans of tomatoes from the lunchroom kitchen. Before the 
school authorities could intervene over the week end. he was 
whisked away to the state correctional school. His principal, still 
convinced something could be made out of Tony, obtained his 
release on parole a month later. 

Then the boy bought a cheap car from a secondhand dealer 
and used it to visit a near-by city where he became infected with 
a venereal disease. To keep the car running, he promptly stole 
a battery from a junk dealer and,. by way of shattering his parole 
completely, went on a visit outside the state without permission. 

Should he have been returned to the reform school at that 
point? Against the advice of a trained social worker, an amateur 
adjustment committee persuaded the county welfare agent to 
overlook these peccadillos in the belief that if a job could be 
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found for Tony in a garage where he could tinker with other 
people’s automobiles he might yet make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, before the plan could be put into 
effect, Tony, now sixteen, was drawn into a game of strip poker 
with an older man, a neighbor youth of eighteen, and a girl of 
thirteen. Out of this came charges of statutory rape, and Tony 
was arrested. By turning state’s evidence he won the favor of the 
prosecutor, who had him given a suspended sentence and placed 
in a succession of boarding homes, in all of which he failed dis- 
mally. Eventually even the prosecutor’s patience wore out, and 
Tony had to be sent to prison. 

Who was delinquent in Tony’s case? 

The Victim of Sibling Rivahy. — Then we have Gerald, the 
son of a well-to-do merchant in a small city. Apparently Gerald 
was a quiet, normal boy, inclined to be a bit surly, perhaps, but 
well mannered, with no bad habits and not at all wild; no unde- 
sirable companions, and all that. He had the usual allowance for 
a boy of his class. Nobody saw any connection between his 
moodiness and the fact that most of the family’s attention was 
gradually becoming centered on two older sisters, one of whom 
was in college. It was something of a shock to Gerald’s parents, 
therefore, when he was arrested one day charged with having 
stuck up a restaurant the night before. 

Identified by the restaurant owner at the jail, Gerald retorted 
coolly; “I almost had to shoot you last night. You didn’t get 
your hands up very fast.” 

Family influence, a good lawyer, and Gerald’s own previous 
good behavior put him on probation and kept him out of the 
penitentiary. 

Who was delinquent in Gerald’s case? 

The Young Gangsters. — Or take the Lefty gang. The Lefty 
gang is composed of fifteen boys from 13 to 16 who live in a con- 
gested, near-slum area on the west side of Detroit. Within a half- 
mile radius of the unpainted two-story frame house in which 
Spit, their leader, lives with his mother, father, one sister, and 
two other families — 14 persons in all — there are 36 beer joints, 
3 cabarets, 6 poolrooms, 4 alley shacks occupied by dopers, and 
at least a dozen other places of doubtful social value. It is over 
a mile to a playground and there is one church in the area, open 
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part-time. The gang meets in an alley hang-out and they call 
themselves the Lefties, because Lefty is the big shot of the city’s 
underworld. They all want to emulate him when they grow up. 
Sent to a fresh-air camp one summer, the gang put up with it 
for two days to get their fill of swimming, then openly expressing 
their contempt for such “sissy” activities as woodcraft and base- 
ball they ran away and hitch-hiked back to the city. All of them 
have been in the juvenile court and four have acquired great 
prestige by having been in the state reform school. They are 
looking hopefully forward to the time when they will be able to 
graduate from petty thieving and car-stealing to “something big.” 
One of their most successful exploits was to organize a racket by 
which all the kids in the neighborhood had to pay a nickel for 
a safe conduct to and from the movies. 

Who is delinquent here — and in thousands of other gang sit- 
uations throughout the country? 

Technically and legally, of course, the child is always delin- 
quent, but morally, socially, and causally it is the adult who has 
failed. Nor does it mitigate your offense and mine to plead that 
many of these children like Stanley and Tony and millions of 
others are feeble-minded or victims of endocrine imbalance, or 
otherwise defective. The greater the child’s native handicap, the 
greater obviously the responsibility of parents, school, and com- 
munity. We adults control the child’s world! 

Whether the handicap is usual like the helplessness of new- 
born infants or unusual like feeble-mindedness in the general 
child population, the responsibility of the adult remains inescapa- 
ble. No one, when an infant in his charge falls out of a window 
or sets fire to the house, can excuse himself by the plea, “It 
wasn’t my fault— a baby did it!” How then plead “It’s not our 
responsibility — so many delinquents are feeble-minded!” 

What Can the Adult Do? 

What does this principle of adult responsibility entail? (i) Un- 
derstanding of the causes of deviant juvenile behavior and (2) 
intelligent action on the basis of that understanding. 

Causes we shall consider in the remainder of this chapter. 
Intelligent action forms the theme of this whole book. 
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Hundreds of “causes” of juvenile delinquency have been enu- 
merated by psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, social workers. 
It is easy enough to classify them as physical, mental, emotional, 
and social, or to summarize them still further by saying that 
children become delinquent because of some imperfection or 
imbalance between the personality and its environment. The 
real problem is threefold; ' 

1. What are the broad outlines of behavior causation in gen- 
eral — the factors of difficulty anywhere} 

2. What are the factors of difficulty in a particular community} 
Here and now? 

3. What are the factors of difficulty in a particular case} 

Generalities must be brought down with increasing specificity 

to the community, then to the individual child. 

How Behavior Develops 

But we must begin with the generalities. Why do children 
commit anti-social acts? Why do they commit any acts of any 
kind? Any child can be viewed as a developing system of im- 
pulses, urges, drives. Children are moved to actipn by inborn 
drives, or tissue needs. These ultimately become organized 
through a complicated process of growth and learning into mo- 
tives, wishes, sentiments, and attitudes. An infant’s restlessness 
and crying disappear when he is fed. From that we infer that the 
contractions of the muscles of his empty stomach constitute a 
stimulus or drive for his restlessness and crying. We call that 
particular drive “hunger.” Thirst, air-hunger, excretory drives, 
and others, will readily occur to the reader. The point is that 
merely as drives these are largely inefficient. The infant, for 
example, is wholly incapable of feeding himself. His hunger 
drive can cause him to kick and bawl but it cannot of itself 
produce the definite, specific, coordinated movements of eyes, 
arms, hands, fingers, lips, tongue, throat, necessary to transfer 
the contents of a milk bottle from the bottle to his stomach. In 
order to feed himself, therefore, to quiet his hunger drive, he 
must learn, he must acquire certain specific habits or skills. He 
must learn to do certain specific things in a certain specific time 
order with a certain degree of precision or nicety of spatial ad- 
justment. Ultimately, after a long course of growing up and 
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learning, he develops ihe skills necessary to obtain food, not di- 
rectly by reaching out his hand, but by cooperating with other 
people in a roundabout process of give-and-take called “earning 
a living.” 

One of the early steps in that process of growing up and learn- 
ing is learning to adjust to distant things by means of present 
stimuli — in other words, to get control of symbols. The child 
learns to interpret (give the appropriate reactions to) the sounds 
and gestures of other people and to control others by making 
symbol-noises and symbol-signs himself. His skills gradually in- 
crease. His hunger is no longer blind. He can think of cookies, 
candy, how to get into the pantry. His drives have gradually 
been implemented with skills and are now guided by ideas and 
controlled by expectations and attitudes. In other words, they 
are no longer raw drives but have become humanized motives. 
Certain very broad and powerful motives having to do with the 
satisfactions to be gained from other people we refer to as wishes. 
Wishes, or as they are sometimes called in their more organized 
form, sentiments, are the motive power of social action. 

The Sources of Direction 

But motive power, as we saw in the case of the hunger drive, 
is ineffective without direction. Hence, in addition to the wish 
motives that set the child in action we must have behavior pat- 
terns to guide him on his way. By and large, the fundamental 
behavior patterns which an individual follows are imposed upon 
him by his culture. Individual intelligence is not independent. 
The relation between intellect and morality is low — the correla- 
tion is below .70.^ It is obvious that group living and group 
culture preexist the individual. The child is born into a world 
already patterned and organized. Only by interaction with the 
forces of the environment — light, heat, gravitation, other per- 
sonalities, etc. — only through this interplay do the hereditary 
capacities of the individual attain full development. Actually, 

* Clara Frances Chassell, The Relation Between Morality and Intellect, New 
York, 1935, p. 470. .70 is a low correlation because when it is used as a basis 
of prediction the factors whose relationship it does not measure have about the 
same numerical value. The coelficient of alienation, i.e., the relationship of 
factors other than those measured by the correlation coefficient, may be ex- 
pressed by /t = -y/ I _ r-, which in this case is .707. 
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our cultural limitations due to poverty, infectious disease, defec- 
tive education, war, and other factors being what they are, 
hereditary capacities seldom do reach full development. This is 
a serious matter, but for our immediate purpose it is perhaps 
more pertinent to point out that culture presents anti-social 
behavior patterns as well as so-called normal behavior patterns. 
The question always is, "What are these anti-social patterns, how 
numerous are they, and how powerfully does the environment 
press them on the individual?” 

Variations in Anti-social Patterns 

Studies by Shaw, Thrasher, Sullenger, and others have made 
it clear that there are areas in our great cities where such pat- 
terns are omnipresent, where they affect all areas of life, and 
where the pressure for conformity to them is very powerful. 
When Shaw tells us that in certain areas of Chicago delinquency 
has become a tradition, this is essentially what he means. * He 
means that when a boy wakes up in the morning in his over- 
crowded tenement home, the stimuli to anti-social behavior begin 
to play upon him, and they follow him all day — follow him into 
the street,' into the sex-drenched movie, into the tough poolroom, 
into the gang hang-out, into the crime news of the newspaper, 
into the cheap dance hall, into his own home again at night. The 
anti-social pressures in such areas are numerous, varied, powerful, 
and continuous. In contrast, the anti-social pressures in a resi- 
dential district tu'e few, simple, weak and intermittent. Different 
parts of the same city differ in the number, complexity, power, 
and continuity of the anti-social pressures that are present. Dif- 
ferent cities differ, and there are differences again between the 
big city, the medium-sized city, the small city, the village, and 
the open country. Nobody has yet analyzed these anti-social 
pressures. The problem is enormously complex and will have to 
be attacked along many lines. At the least it will be necessary to 
measure the number, complexity, power, and continuity of anti- 
social stimuli in the economic, attitudinal, and moral fields. It is 
these stimuli that we have called deviation pressures. ‘ 

The point is, for convenience it seems desirable to think of 
gradients of anti-social, or deviation, pressures, ranging from the 
open country to the big city delinquency area. 
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The concept of deviation pressures brings us back to the prob- 
lem of motivation. Environmental pressures can guide a per- 
sonality or they can thwtirt or confuse it. Where the pressures 
are numerous, complex, powerful, continuous, and fairly con- 
sistent, many individuals, perhaps most, never attempt to ques- 
tion or resist. Shaw insists that most of the delinquents in certain 
delinquency areas are perfectly “normal,” i.e., emotionally nor- 
mal boys who are simply swimming with the current. When they 
do not swim with the current, i.e., when the individual questions 
and tries to resist, the result may easily show itself in other forms 
of maladjustment. 'Thus, in a recent study of schizophrenics 
committed from delinquency areas in Chicago, it has been found 
that the great majority were persons of higher morality than the 
accepted type of their districts. While not conclusive, since it was 
confined to but one type of mental case, this study certainly 
opens an interesting field of inquiry. Are the mentally malad- 
justed cases from such areas predominantly people who struggle 
against the behavior patterns of their environment? Whether this 
is true or not, it seems to be clear that a disorganized environ- 
ment such as a delinquency area can produce anti-social behavior 
directly merely by imposing its anti-social patterns on certain 
unresisting individuals, or it can produce such behavior indi- 
rectly by first creating a confused or maladjusted personality 
which then, to escape the tensions incident to its own frustra- 
tions, falls into anti-social habits as one way of relieving those 
tensions. In one case the motive power, so to speak, has func- 
tioned normally, but the direction has been twisted from with- 
out. In the other, the motive power has encountered an obstacle 
and to overcome the obstacle it has taken an anti-social direction 
which has thus been determined from within. 

The answer to the question, “Why Delinquency?” then, de- 
pends on which of these factors has gone furthest askew. 1; the 
delinquent an otherwise normal child who has simply accepted 
the dominant behavior patterns of his environment? Or is he an 
emotionally upset young person like Punch, who has stumbled 
on anti-social behavior as a means of reducing the emotional 
tension of his disappointments? In our attempt to understand 
delinquency we must take account of both possibilities. In a de- 
linquency area where anti-social pressures are numerous and 
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powerful the delinquents are likely to be emotionally well- 
adjusted little “conformers.” In a home that can produce a non- 
delinquent as well as a delinquent child, a home in which normal 
behavior patterns are in some degree present, the delinquent is 
likely to be the child who has had emotional tensions not experi- 
enced by his non-delinquent brothers or sisters.* 

The Twofold Task of Prevention 

This means that ultimately prevention must do two things: 
(i) change the anti-social behavior patterns of whole neighbor- 
hoods and cities; and (2) discover emotionally disturbed children 
and remove causes of their maladjustments before they can de- 
velop anti-social habits. 

The problem of changing the environment we shall consider in 
later chapters. The immediate problem before we leave the ques- 
tion of causation is to understand more clearly the way in which 
the blockage of wish satisfactions affects the personality and ulti- 
mately behavior. What happens when the normal, usual wish 
motives of the personality are blocked or thwarted? 

A child, or for that matter any human being, may be compared 
to an automobile. It has a certain internal motive power but its 
route is largely determined by the topography of the land and 
the highway pattern of the area (culture). So long as nothing 
interferes with the functioning of a person’s wish motives he may 
be said to be running on a level road. The direction of the road, 
the composition of its surface, and so on are details determined 
by the road-building skill of the inhabitants — in other words, 
by the culture of the group. A normal child in a delinquency 
area is an automobile on a level road compelled to take a detour 
by the closing of the main highway. The detour is determined 
from without. But when on the route of a given car the grade 
gets too steep or the going too rough, the driver himself takes 
a detour. The only trouble with this analogy is that the autoist 
takes the detour deliberately with his eyes open. The individual 

^Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, New Light on Delin- 
quency and Its Treatment, New Haven, 1936. Comparison of 105 pairs of 
delinquents and non-delinquents from the same homes in New Haven, Boston, 
and Detroit showed that in 91 per cent of the cases the delinquents had had 
some emotional shock or disappointment not experienced by their non- 
delinquent brothers or sisters. 
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for whom the going is rough usually takes his detour without 
realizing clearly that it is a detour. He falls into habits which 
take him around the difficulty all right, but not infrequently 
lead him away from the main road permanently. 

The Child’s Basic Needs 

Turning from our figure of speech to the realities of human 
behavior, we note that every child has four types of basic needs, 
four wish-satisfaction goals. These are: 

1. , Physical needs; (a) food, (b) clothing, (c) shelter. 

2. Emotional needs; (a) status, (b) affection, (c) familial rela- 
tionships, (d) psycho-sexual adjustment, (e) activity, (f) growth, 
(g) achievement. 

3- Skills: (a) comfort skills, (b) age-group skills, (c) vocational 
skills, (d) personality-adjustment skills, i.e., habits of adjusting to 
success and failure. 

4. Social orientation: (a) values, (b) ideals, (c) insight, or un- 
derstanding of other persons, (d) a code of conduct. 

The first three of these are, so to speak, motive-power needs; 
the fourth is a directional need. In other words, failure to satisfy 
the first three creates some kind of emotional disturbance in the 
personality which drives the personality to seek methods of re- 
ducing the tension. Failure to provide social orientation creates 
a problem not so much within the personality as in the relation 
of the personality to other personalities. Because of the way in 
which culture conditions motives, i.e., defines situations and 
goals of achievement, it is in the nature of the case impossible tc" 
separate problems of orientation completely from other kinds ol 
blockages. But in the main, since we are here trying to under 
stand the motive power rather than the highway system, oui 
main concern is with personality adjustments to inadequate satis- 
faction of physical needs, emotional needs, or skill needs. 

Obstacles to Satisfaction® 

In general there are three kinds of obstacles to the satisfaction 
of any of these needs: (1) environmental obstacles, such as stupid 

® Much of this discussion has been drawn from Laurance Frederic Shaffer, 
The Psychology of Adjustment, New York, 1936, the best synthesis of labora- 
tory and clinical psychology known to the writer. 
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parents, poverty, and the like; (2) personal defects, like feeble- 
mindedness, glandular imbalance, and so on, some of which 
never can be surmounted; and (3) wish conflicts within the indi- 
vidual himself such as a child’s wish for recognition as an athlete 
combined with his fear of competition or physical injury. 

A prolific source of difficulty in our cities consists in what can 
be called contradictory signposts at the street corners. That is to 
say, children reared in an immigrant family tend to get one slant 
on life while their companions at school, the newspapers, and 
the movies give them a totally different slant. Hungarian fami- 
lies, for example, with a tradition of fuel-gathering on the lord’s 
estate in Hungary not infrequently define coal-stealing from 
near-by railroad yards as permissible and “moral,” and actually 
encourage their children to engage in it. The result for the child 
is confusion of values and uncertainty of social orientation. The 
same thing occurs wherever different cultures clash. The children 
in the area of friction suffer from the necessity of living at the 
same time in two different culture worlds, each of which defines 
life situations in its own way. Such a clash of cultures may not 
be confined to immigrant quarters. The delinquency areas of 
which we have spoken show unmistakable signs of culture con- 
flicts. Hence at least some of the delinquency in such areas is 
explainable as the outcome of personality maladjustments in- 
duced by the clash of cultures. 

Personal Defects as Obstacles 

Personal defects may be congenital or acquired. They include 
physical abnormalities, neurological and physical disabilities, 
^sensory defects, speech defects, constitutional inferiorities, mental 
deficiency, and specific learning disabilities. Detailed discussions 
of such handicaps may be found in such books as Clinical Psy- 
chology by C. M. Louttit, Child Psychiatry by Leo Kanner, and 
similar works. Our present concern is merely with the fact that 
handicaps are always handicaps. 

We shall confine ourselves to three types of such handicaps: 
feeble-mindedness, the after-effects of certain acute infections, and 
irregularities in growth. 

What is the relationship between feeble-mindedness and deviant 
behavior? 
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As a group, juvenile delinquents make somewhat lower average 
mental test scores than does the general papulation. As Louttit 
remarks, however, “If we make comparison with children from 
the same socio-economic groups who are not delinquent, such 
differences in distribution arc not evident.” Lane and Witty 
^ound that delinquents comjjare favorably with the norms, or 
averages, of the neighborhoods from which they come.^ 

In general, various studies of the incidence of feeble-minded- 
ness (scores below 70) among juvenile delinquents show that it 
ranges from about four to ninety-seven times the theoretical 1 
per cent which an average population would show, with a median 
in twenty-one more recent studies of 21 per cent. The accom- 
panying table from Louttit (p. 374) shows the typical percentage 
I.Q. distribution of juvenile delinquents, as revealed in six recent 
studies: 
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The average percentage below 70 in these studies is 24.6. But 
since the high percentages come mainly from institutionalized 
cases, the degree of retardation shown is unquestionably much 
higher than would be found among the “run of the mine” cases 
of the juvenile courts. If we take one in eight as a fairer ap- 
proximation of the number of feeble-minded children among all 
cases brought to court as delinquents, the coefficient of colliga- 

Clinical Psychology, New York, 1936, p. 37.4. Italics by present author. 
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tion of feeble-mindedness and delinquency is .605^ This does nol 
mean that feeble-mindedness “eauses” delinquency, but that 
mental deficiency and delinquency tend to some extent to go 
together in the court statistics. These statistics are, of course, 
notoriously skewed in favor of the more comfortable neighbor- 
hoods. In other words, the same factors which boost the delin- 
quency rates in certain areas probably also operate to draw the 
duller and less successful types into those areas and to make 
adjustment more difficult once they are there. A handicap is 
always a handicap, and the rougher the going the harder it is 
to carry. 

This applies also to the after-effects of infection and accidents. 
Involvement of the central nervous system is not uncommon in 
measles and varicella. Epidemic encephalitis, which may occur at 
any age from infancy to senescence, frequently leaves marked 
deteriorations in the personality. The crippling effects of many 
cases of infantile paralysis are, of course, well known. This disease 
accounts for 19 per cent of all crippled children on state registers. 
The point is, disease itself is a handicap during the course of the 
infection. And the poorer the child’s family and the neighbor- 
hood, the greater the likelihood of such infection and the greater 
the likelihood that treatment will be slighted and that after-care 
will be inadequate. In other words, to any inherited and ac- 
quired personal handicaps an inadequate environment adds 
others whose cumulative effect may be to cripple the personality 
for life. This is a serious matter. Crippled children registered in 
1940 in 51 states and territories totaled 248,627, or 5 per 100,000 


^Out of an estimated 200,000 juvenile delinquents brought to court in a 
child population, 10-16, inclusive, of 17,000,000 each year, 25,000 thus would 
be feeble-minded. These would constitute 125 per cent of the delinquents 
and 14.7 per cent of the 170,000 (1 per cent) feeble-minded of the given ages. 
The formula for the coefficient of colligation is 



in which Np is the number of feeble-minded non-delinquenis, Pn is the num- 
ber of "normal" delinquents, Pp is the number of feeble-minded delinquents, 
and Nil is the number of normal non-delinquents. See Cyril Burt, Mental 
and Scholastic Tests, London, 1922, p. 217. 
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population under 21. These crippled and afflicted children who 
were registered were mainly the children of the poor. 

To the handicaps imposed by their own personal defects — 
many of them traceable to the fact that they were poor — the 
social conditions around these children add still others to which 
they must adjust if they are to lead acceptable lives. But before 
we turn to an analysis of the adjustment process we must return 
to one more type of “obstacle” which seems inherent in certain 
physical types. 

Mankind has been familiar with the phenomenon of organic 
growth for ages, but only in recent years have scientists under- 
taken to understand it. From the point of view of delinquency 
control, one of the most interesting discoveries is that not only 
do different people grow at different rates but that different 
parts of the same body may grow at different rates and that when 
this occurs disturbances in behavior are not infrequently cor- 
related with it. Thus Dr. Willard Olson, for example, has found 
evidence that there are at least two distinct patterns of growth 
among children.® Some children seem to grow rapidly and sym- 
metrically, i.e., bones, teeth, learning ability, and so on, all go 
along at about the same rate. Other children, however, have a 
quite different pattern of growth. Bones and teeth, for example, 
may grow at one rate while learning ability lags behind, or vice 
versa, and the entire rate of growth will fall behind that of the 
more symmetrical child. 

Apparently in one child growth is a kind of luxuriating process 
with plenty of margin; in another it is a pinched, irregular process 
that cannot seem quite to get going as it should. Comparing 
mental age, dental age, carpal age, height age, reading age, and 
weight age. Dr. Olson finds that when most of the characteristics 
measured are growing normally (at average or better) one is 
likely to have a well-adjusted child, a child who has a plus margin, 
so to speak, for meeting life situations. In contrast, a typical slow- 
grower may appear to be a case of reading disability 

because of the discrepancy between his mental age, life age and reading 
age. However, when we view him in terms of the total picture pre- 
sented ... we are impressed with the fact that the growth in reading 

® Pupil Development and the Curriculum, Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, Ann Arbor, 1937, chap. xi. 
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IS an expression of the personality as a whole. The problem is not one to 
be accounted for in purely sensory or learning terms. Lack of respon- 
siveness to remedial teaching further demonstrates the deep-seated 
character of the problem. We are finding slow growth of the organism 
as a whole characteristic of children having difficulties in reading or in 
general behavior. 

Children whose growth curves are fairly evenly distributed on 
each side of the curve of average development fall into the group 
of “normal” or average children, and typically these children do 
not have high problem tendencies. 

Dr. Olson points out a number of problems still to be solved 
before the relationship between growth and behavior adjustment 
can be fully understood. In the meantime, he observes, “the stu- 
dent of child development is struck by the individuality of growth 
curves and by the futility of setting any standard in terms of 
group averages or in terms of considerations extrinsic to the 
individual child. It is not surprising that the student of growth 
becomes impatient with an emphasis on minimum essentials, 
grade standards, classification, promotion, and marking systems. 
These practices, apparently, have quite negligible effects in 
terms of growth patterns when subjected to comparative studies. 
At times there is some reason to believe that such effects as are 
obtained are actually detrimental to the general behavioral ad- 
justment of the person.” 

In other words, over and above all the other handicaps or 
obstacles that a child may face — environmental conflicts, visible 
personal defects, mental deficiencies, and so on — there is this 
subtle factor of the rate and symmetry of his own growth. For 
whatever obscure reasons which are not yet understood — possible 
internal tensions, glandular imbalance, insecurities, and the like 
— retarded and unsymmetrical growth tends to go with maladjust- 
ment to life situations; normal or accelerated growth tends to go 
with good adjustment. More than ever, therefore, are parents, 
teachers, probation officers, and others who deal with children 
challenged to understand the child’s personality, to understand it 
as a growing, developing whole, and to understand it in relation 
to the stresses and strains of the world to which it must react. 
More than ever are standardization and regimentation in the 
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home, in the school, in the correctional institution indefensible 
in the light of modern knowledge. 

But what, now, does a child do when he encounters one of 
these obstacles in the environment, in his own defects, or in wish 
conflicts in his own mind? 

Remember that the characteristic of frustration (wish blockage) 
is suffering. Remember that the tendency to escape suffering is a 
fundamental biological drive in every organism. The child denied 
physical care, emotional satisfaction, and the skills normal for 
his age-group, sex, and social class is suffering. Hence he is driven 
by uncontrollable biological forces to try first one thing and 
then another to reduce his suffering. It is purely a trial-and- 
error process. He does not know what to do. Few growm-ups do. 
Child and adult alike are exactly in the condition of the hungry 
infant referred to above whose drive has not yet acquired the 
habit-mechanisms necessary to satisfy it. So, like the hungry in- 
fant, the victim of frustration tries first one thing and then an- 
other. Different types of personality favor different methods. 
Some may try increased effort. Sometimes this works, and the 
tension disappears. But if the blockage comes, say, from a parent's 
death, from a terrifying experience, or from a conflict of wishes, 
increased effort does not reduce the tension. The psychiatrists tell 
us that there are many things which an individual can do to 
relieve tension. By increasing effort, or by redefining the situation, 
or by finding a different goal, or by regarding satisfaction as 
merely deferred or as symbolically attained — in various ways of 
this sort one may reduce the tension and make a socially ac- 
ceptable adjustment. But as we said before, lacking all knowledge 
of mental hygiene, the average child stumbles into this situation 
and must, as best he can, stumble out. If he does not happen to 
hit upon one of the more acceptable methods of adjustment he 
will blunder on one of the less acceptable methods, and if one of 
these gives relief he will almost certainly use it again. The conse- 
quences, if the environmental pressure continues, may be much 
more serious ultimately than any ordinary delinquency: state’s 
prison or the insane asylum claim hundreds of thousands of the 
seriously maladjusted, and lifelong unhappiness, failure, and even 
suicide doom the destinies of millions more. 
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Maladjustment as Adjustment by Exaggeration 

The important thing to remember is that most unsuccessful 
methods of adjustment are simply normal, everyday methods 
carried to extremes. In other words, one large group of adjust- 
ments may be called adjustment by exaggeration. Thus, one con- 
venient way of dealing with an unpleasant experience is to forget 
it. That works very well for all of us until the unpleasant experi- 
ence happens to be loaded with so much emotional energy — so 
much potential suffering — that it remains “alive” in the per- 
sonality after it has been forgotten] When that happens the 
personality is in trouble; it is maladjusted. 

Repression. — For instance, there is the true story of the little 
English boy who was terrorized one day by the attack of a big dog 
in a closed-in hallway from which the boy could not escape. The 
sense of his helplessness and terror was so painful to that boy 
that he couldn’t bear to think about it — he put the experience 
out of his mind and wouldn’t let it come back. Then presently 
people noticed that he was nervously upset whenever he gof into 
a cabin or sleeping-car berth or other closed-in place. He couldn’t 
remember why he was upset. He just was. When the war came he 
couldn’t sleep in a dugout, broke down at the Front, and had to 
be invalided home. It took a long course of treatment to resurrect 
that childhood shock or trauma and drain away its emotional 
energy by tying it into the rest of his personality with the usual 
symbols of thought and language. His trouble had all come from 
the fact that in the crucial hours or weeks after that terrorizing 
experience in the shut-in hallway he had stumbled on the imme- 
diately satisfying method of forgetting all about it instead of 
facing it steadily and being afraid in a normal way. He had 
carried the normal process of forgetting to an extreme. 

The psychiatrists call that repression, and they believe that 
extroverts, or people who are more interested in outside things 
than in their own thoughts, are more likely to use this method of 
reducing tension than are introverts. The resistance that the per- 
sonality makes to recalling such experiehces is sometimes spoken 
of as “the censor.” Probably there is no such thing as this sort of 
“censor.” The “censor” is merely the way certain personalities act 
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in trying to avoid the suffering that thinking about a painful 
experience would cause them. 

Other ordinary ways of meeting a difficulty are to increase 
effort, as we have said, to make sure that other people pay the 
necessary attention to us, or to explain or give reasons for what 
we do. These are perfectly normal — so long as they do not go to 
extremes. 

Defense . — ^They go to extremes when we become defensive, i.e., 
try to cover up some weakness or shortcoming by means of these 
methods of adjustment. Then these methods become defense 
mechanisms. Defense mechanisms are developed by practically 
all personalities in some degree at some time to reduce the suffer- 
ing caused by feelings of inferiority. Feelings of inferiority are 
inevitable in the process of growing up, getting an education, 
making sexual adjustments, and finding one’s place in a complex 
economic society. They are frequently due, not to the fact of 
inferiority, but to the individual’s belief in his own inferiority. 
For example, practically all boys in our culture practice mas- 
turbation at some stage of their development. Actually, therefore, 
there can be no inferiority of one boy as compared with another 
in this respect, but what the boy feels is not the universality of 
the practice, a universality of which he knows nothing, but the 
attitude of stern disapproval and condemnation which society 
has developed to socialize sexual energy. Knowing himself to be 
violating the code which he supposes all “decent” boys are living 
up to, he feels inferior, and the higher his ideals and the more 
confirmed his habit, the keener his suffering. Hence, the more 
inevitable some kind of defensive behavior — over-aggression, 
playing for attention, rationalization, and the like. 

Within limits, defensive behavior may have distinct social 
value. Much artistic and scientific achievement has probably been 
motivated by it. But it also leads to anti-social behavior. 

Certain forms of anti-social behavior such as lying and stealing 
frequently have their roots in efforts to compensate for feelings of 
inferiority. Sherman distinguishes three types of motivation un- 
derlying such conduct: (i) lying and stealing to be on a par with 
playmates; (2) lying and stealing to gain attention; and (3) lying 
and stealing as emotional outlets for conflicts, often sexual, and 
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for other adjustment difficulties. Shaffer regards the first two of 
these and some cases of the third class as defensive adjustments. 

As in the case of repression, defensive adjustments when car- 
ried to extremes may result in serious personality abnormalities, 
such as blaming failure on the conspiracies of others, delusions 
of persecution, and the like. 

Emotional Indulgence. — ^We have spoken of repression and de- 
fensive behavior as methods of reducing tension. Another method 
adopted, particularly by the extroverted personality, is to go on 
an emotional spree. This is another “normal” adjustment pattern 
carried to extremes. To react to an obstacle with rage or anger 
seems to be a perfectly respectable — at least very ancient— bio- 
logical method of increasing available energy and therefore in- 
creasing the chance of victory. That most of the obstacles which 
civilized man encounters require discrimination rather than force 
for their removal is, however, one of the reasons why emotional 
behavior is at a discount and all littje boys and girls must be 
taught to control their tempers. Occasionally, however, some 
youngster discovers that his parents don’t know how to handle 
a temper tantrum, and from that point on society has a problem 
child on its hands and may count itself lucky if it doesn’t have 
another asylum inmate before he dies. The temper tantrum 
grown up is the manic-depressive patient of our mental hospitals. 
Getting mad at the world is a way of working up energy and 
overcoming obstacles, true enough, and a certain amount of it 
probably goes into the history of every youngster, but for satis- 
factory results to all concerned, the individual mustn’t acquire 
the habit of getting too mad. He mustn’t let himself go and he 
mustn’t use his "mad fits” as a means of controlling others. 
When he does, he is maladjusted, a problem child who may 
easily become delinquent or criminal. 

Repression, defense mechanisms, and temper tantrums are all 
perfectly normal or usual adjustment methods carried to ex- 
tremes. 

Withdrawing. — ^Another type of adjustment by exaggeration is 
to overdo the familiar practice of daydreaming. Daydreaming is 
a perfectly normal method of escaping from the ordinary un- 
pleasantness of schoolroom, one’s own company, or any sort of 
situation that can be handled automatically. All of us do it, and 
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Shaffer reports practically all of 64 men and 131 women in col- 
lege admitting having daydreamed. Only 2 per cent reported no 
recent daydreams. But again as in the case of forgetting, use of 
defense mechanisms, and emotional indulgence, daydreaming as 
a means of adjustment to a painful situation is a dangerous ex- 
pedient. In fact, it is so deceptively easy and so difficult to check 
once the habit has been established that it is one of the most 
dangerous of all. The mental hospitals are filled with insane' 
people who have run away from their troubles into a world of 
dreams and can’t ever be brought back again.® 

A few years ago in a rural school in southern Michigan a 
teacher noticed that a little girl kept sitting at her desk day after 
day looking out of the window. Nothing the teacher could do 
could attract the child’s attention for more than a few minutes, 
and she showed absolutely no interest in her lessons. Then one 
night the child’s father killed her mother and himself, and the 
story behind that child’s withdrawal came out: Night after night 
for weeks before the tragedy that father, gradually going insane 
himself, had roused his family, lined them up against the wall and 
kept them standing there for hours at the point of a shotgun. No 
wonder the little girl “ran away’’ from reality! 

'Where the extrovert tries to repress his trouble or to escape 
from it by going on an emotional spree, the introvert like this 
little girl slips away into a world of dreams. Children who are too 
quiet, too shy, too willing to crawl away into a corner by them- 
selves are withdrawing from something. Frequently they need 
help more than any other type. But they disturb no one. They do 
not bully the first graders, like the boy who is overcompensating 
for his own inferior social status. They do not give way to temper 
tantrums or steal things needlessly in the cloakroom. They merely 
dream— and drift farther and farther from reality day by day. 

Regression . — Sometimes the daydream takes the form of a re- 
turn to a simpler level of adjustment. Now all of us return to a 
simpler level of adjustment every time we go fishing or go to 
sleep. But the thing can be overdone, and at its extreme it be- 
comes that difficult type of mental abnormality known as regres- 

»For a suggestive example see Conrad .Aiken, “Silent Snow. Secret Snow” in 
The Bedside Book of Famous American Short Slones, edited by .Angus Burrell 
and Bennett A. Cert, New York, 1939. 
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sion. Cases abound of paiients who, recoiling from some unbear- 
ably painful experience, regress all the way to infancy. Aichhorn 
tells of a boy in his teens who regressed from the shock of dis- 
covering his mother mangled in a fatal industrial accident and 
spent the day of the funeral playing with his blocks. This sug- 
gests that, important as adjustment by withdrawal is, it is prob- 
ably more important as a cause of insanity than as a cause of 
actual delinquency. 

Repression, defense, emotional indulgence, withdratral, and 
regression are the main forms of adjustment by exaggeration. 
Most delinquencies that are due to tvish-blockages at all can be 
traced to one or the other of these. 

Hysteria and TFon^. — Psychiatrists, however, recognize other 
forms of personality maladjustment suclf as "adjustment by ail- 
ment," or hysteria-, and persistent non-adjustive reactions such as 
worry. Many children suffer from hysteria and worry because of 
frustrations, but as these forms of maladjustment seldom cause 
anti-social behavior we shall not pause to discuss them here. 

Where Do Emotional Ills Come From? 

Up to this point our discussion has been centered largely on 
the individual, as is customary in most discussions of emotional 
troubles.^'’ But antedating the emotional difficulties of the indi- 
vidual there is usually some defect cither in the organism or in 
the environment. If the individual’s personality is inherently 
below par, the demands of a normal environment become de- 
fects m relation to the inadequacies of that particular personality. 
And overshadowing all of us, adequate and inadequate alike, 
there is the all-pervading fact of cultural disorganization — the 
chronic stress and strain of a dynamic culture, parts of which keep 
outgrowing other parts. In an Eskimo village all may starv'e when 
the hunting is poor and no fish can be caught. But that anyone 
in the village should starve when food is plentiful is utterly in- 
conceivable. Eskimo folkways and mores protect the individual 
within the limits of their level of technology. Such a culture, 
however poor, is integrated, its parts hang together, and no 

For an able exception see Dr. James S. Plant, Personality and the Cul- 
tural Pattern, New York, 1937- 
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individual need meet frustration because of cultural disorganiza- 
tion. 


Cultural Disorganization 

Contrast that with the situation in any American city. Despite 
droughts and floods there is almost no chance of the food supply 
failing; yet periodically millions of individuals have to face 
starvation because, our distributive techniques having lagged be- 
hind productive techniques, we do not know how to motivate 
production so as to keep everybody busy and supplied with 
necessities. Our child-rearing techniques having lagged behind 
city-building techniques, we find ourselves with millions of chil- 
dren playing in the streets. All through our urtan culture the 
same picture of disorganization runs. The declii'e of common 
objectives in the home, a necessary consequence o' industrializa- 
tion and specialization, encourages individuali.~ation without 
providing any counter-tendency to insure the proper socialized 
orientation of the individual. Hence, anti-social reactions to dis- 
crimination and favoritism. 

For ages as primary groups the family, the spontaneous play 
group, and the neighborhood have been the main agencies incul- 
cating group-regarding sentiments in children. Modern urban 
culture has practically exterminated the last two and has radi- 
cally weakened the family. For millions, the church has become 
a less gripping experience than it used to be. To take the place 
of such experiences that once engulfed the early years of all 
children, we have character-building agencies that reach a mi- 
nority for a few hours a week, character education programs for 
a few more hours for a certain percentage of school children, and 
commercialized recreation for everybody’s spare time. 

What it all comes to is that social needs under modern condi- 
tions in rural as well as urban communities have outrun the 
average man’s understanding of them and his social machinery 
for meeting them. The social challenges that a changing culture 
presents to our children have outrun the adjustlve techniques 
with which we equip them. Parents go on dodging sex problems 
in an age when movies, coeducation, automobiles, contraceptives, 
and delayed marriage make sex problems the most insistent issues 
facing youth. They impose stern discipline on children whose 
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friends never heard of the word, and no discipline at all on 
children who on the highways control more brute power than 
grown men ever attained to a century ago. We take boys and 
girls of fine and eager sensibilities, alive to beauty and harmony 
and the vividness of life, and pin them down at dull tasks with- 
out meaning except as hypothetical preparation for an even 
duller routine of earning a living, the prospects of which fluc- 
tuate with every depression. We lay out subdivisions with every 
foot of space taken up in streets and thirty-foot lots, with not one 
single foot set aside for beauty or for play. We let commercial 
competition run riot and then wonder why boys make a business 
of stealing radiator caps to sell to the proprietors of cut-rate 
stores! 

It is all of a piece. Juvenile delinquency is merely one symptom 
of our failure to make our institutions serve the basic needs of 
life — of everybody’s life; a symptom of our failure to integrate the 
patterns of our personalities with the patterns of our culture. As 
Reinhold Niebuhr says, “The crime problem of American cities, 
which we try to solve by ever greater police vigilance, is only a 
symptom of the spiritual chaos in which the average urbanite 
lives.’’^^ 

It is more than that: It is a symptom of the spiritual chaos in 
which all of us live — ruralite as well as urbanite; a symptom of 
our failure to build into American society any unified meaning 
of life. 

So we are ready to answer “Why delinquency?” 

1. Because we adults are too selfish, ignorant, unskillful, 
vicious, or indifferent to take the measures necessary to prevent it. 

2. Because we adults permit anti-social behavior patterns to 
be thrust upon millions of children who cannot help themselves. 

3. Because we adults permit millions to grow up in wish- 
thwarting, personality-twisting environments. 

4. Because, finally and fundamentally, we adults have let scien- 
tists, inventors, and business enterprisers change our modes of 
living faster than we have changed our modes of thinking and 
feeling; because we have let the complexities and inconsistencies 
of our culture outrun our institutional modes of adjustment; be- 


u The Contribution of Religion to Social Work, New York, 1932, p. 38. 
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cause we have let ourselves become walking anachronisms — ox- 
cart minds in a stream-lined world. 

So we have delinquency. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What are the two basic reasons for deviant behavior? 

2. Who controls the child’s world? 

3. Is delinquency biologically inherited? - 

4. What does the term delinquent refer to in the discussion of Baa 
Baa Black Sheep} In the discussion of slum conditions? 

5. What is the social cost of a slum? 

6. Would you say that feeble-mindedness was the cause of Stanley’s 
delinquency? 

7. What do you infer from Edith’s case? 

8. Who was delinquent in Tony’s case? 

9. What do you think of the doctrine of individual responsibility in 
the case of the young gangsters? 

10. What can adults do about all this? 

11. How are causes classifiable? 

12. What is meant by calling innate drives “inefficient”? 

13. Distinguish the role of motor habits, symbol-using habits, skills, ex- 
pectations, attitudes, motives, sentiments, behavior patterns. 

14. What is an anti-social behavior pressure? 

15. In what specific ways do such pressures vary in different environ- 
ments? 

16. What important fact was brought out by the Healy and Bronner 
study? 

17. Can you give an original classification of a child’s basic needs? 

18. What obstacles block satisfaction of basic needs? 

ig. What are some of the personal defects that constitute obstacles? 

20. What is the relation of feeble-mindedness to delinquency? 

21. What is the importance of Dr. Olson’s discoveries concerning the 
relationship of growth to behavior? 

22. What is the psychological characteristic of frustration or thwarting? 

23. What are some acceptable methods of overcoming frustration? 

24. What is adjustment by exaggeration? What forms does it take? 

25. Give an example of repression. 

26. When is a defense mechanism a symptom of maladjustment? 

27. Explain emotional indulgence. 

28. Why is withdrawing behavior more dangerous than some other 
types of maladjustment? 

29. What is regression? 
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go. What would good mental hygiene prescribe for a case of worry? 

31. Distinguish between an integrated, a non-integrated and a dis- 
integrated culture. 

32. Give evidences of the "spiritual chaos” that Neibuhr mentions. Why 
would this be a factor in delinquency? 



Chapter V 

Community Deviation Pressures 

Historical Contrasts 

In general before the Civil War the average white child in 
America lived in the open country or in a small rural com- 
munity, attended school for a few months in the winter, learned 
how to make a living by working long hours on his father's farm 
or in some small workshop or store, found his own recreation as 
opportunity offered in hunting, fishing, swimming, or in neigh- 
borhood parties, and looked forward to marrying early and 
settling down, if not in the community of his birth at least in one 
substantially like it. In the settled communities of the East, a 
child’s entire childhood and youth would be spent in association 
with people who had known his parents, if not his grandparents, 
from infancy. Wherever he went and whatever he did, he was 
always known by name to somebody and usually it was some- 
body whose opinion he had to consider. Even in the new com- 
munities of the West neighborhoods were still gossip areas.^ In 
short, the average child lived most of his life in the close, so- 
cializing association of the fundamental primary groups that have 
formed the core of organized society for ages — the family, the 
spontaneous play group, and the simple neighborhood. Until 
long after the growth of manufactures had accentuated the drift 
to the impersonal hurly-burly of the city, the family, the play 
group and the old-fashioned neighborhood continued to form the 
matrix in which the great majority of American children like 
Mark Twain grew up. 

The family was still an economic as well as a social unit. On 
the farms and even in the villages, women still had definite eco- 
nomic tasks to perform, from helping with the chores to soap- 
making, canning, dressmaking, and housecleaning. In the absence 
of paid servants and specialized services, running a home even in 
1 See Everett Dick, The Sod House Frontier, i8}^-iS^o, New York, 1937. 
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town was a highly cooperative enterprise in which all members 
of the family participated. In the country the single-family farm 
system which still survives flourished on the taken-for-granted 
labor of women and children. Common economic needs im- 
posed a certain discipline on children which the opinions of the 
neighbors and the sanctions of dogmatic religion combined to 
reinforce. Families were large, mothers had little opportunity to 
neglect their homes, and children received intensive training in 
the art of getting along with others. 

' Recreation was simple, spontaneous, and inexpensive. Like 
their elders who had to cooperate on occasions in barn-raisings, 
husking bees, barn dances and the like, youngsters had to pro- 
vide most of their own amusements. But in a world of beckoning 
woods, streams, haystacks, attics, dogs, cows, cats, birds, and wide- 
open spaces, good times waited mainly on freedom from the 
necessary work. There were no bicycles, automobiles, movies, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Boy Scouts, model airplanes, organized playgrounds, 
radios, television sets, fresh-air camps, .family welfare agencies or 
government relief offices. Social failures were cared for by their 
own relatives or relegated to the poorhouse. Certain eastern 
cities even long before the Civil War had already developed slums 
that were vile beyond imagining, but the average American had 
never heard of an “underworld,” had yet to see the dazzling 
success of stock manipulators and monopoly-builders, and, never 
having imagined Hollywood or Reno, still looked forward to a 
life of responsibility based on thrift and lasting wedlock. 

True, there were wasters, tipplers, idlers, and loose characters 
in every village, and there were always delicious rumors con- 
cerning the details of such an abandoned way of living. But re- 
spectable opinion was self-confident and uncompromising: Hell 
was too good for them! Modern psychiatrists discern a certain 
causal connection between the seductiveness of an evil and the 
vigor of its denunciation. No doubt the repressions and evasions 
of a century ago contributed not a little to the covert nastiness 
and hypocrisy of the time. Young America was preternaturally 
curious about many things that might easily have been robbed of 
much emotional dynamite. But at least young people in those 
days seldom lacked exact verbal specifications lor identifying 
evil a mile away. That some like Tom Sawyer and less respectable 
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youths spent more time looking for it than avoiding it was due 
perhaps more to this faulty psychological technique than to orig- 
inal sin. But the confusing definitions of a changing culture 
seldom entered the picture. On the whole, whatever may have 
been the amount of hypocrisy and secret immorality engendered 
by intense individualism in the awesome presence of dogmatic 
religion, open delinquency and crime remained relatively infre- 
quent in rural America. ^ The very firmness of the control exer- 
cised by family, playmates, neighbors, and church, although it 
may have contributed to certain types of individual maladjust- 
ment such as we see in the Scarlet Letter and in Ethan Frame, 
and such as we hear echoes of from the old southern plantations,® 
nevertheless probably prevented many others. 

The development of urban industrialism after the Civil War 
and particularly after the eighties has revolutionized this picture. 
Economic interdependence has widened from the household to 
the factory and the market, and these in turn have become integral 
parts of a system of interdependence ranging from the com- 
munity to the world. With the increasing complexity of life, old 
controls, both external and internal, have weakened. Disruptive 
or positively anti-social pressures have grown stronger. Wider 
and more impersonal interdependence; increased specialization — 
schools, police departments, sj^ecial courts, leisure-time agencies, 
clinics, reformatories; increased power of movement; fewer pri- 
mary, more secondary, contacts — all these changes have blurred 
the uniformity of cultural stereotypes and increased the chance of 
variation. 

A century ago the control of juvenile behavior was regarded as 
a relatively simple matter. The culture pattern required one to 
teach one's children "the difference between right and wrong” 
and to punish the ones that willfully disregarded God’s word. 
That this sometimes involved punishing the children of shiftless, 
vicious, or criminal parents who had never presented to their 
children real alternatives between good and evil apparently trou- 
bled nobody. One’s own children required a precious lot of 
leading in the way of righteousness, but the children of the God- 

2 Subject always to the cultural definition of crime. Feuds and duels in the 
South, for example, were not so defined in jiublic opinion till the 1800's. 

®See Calhoun’s History of the American Family, Vol. II. 
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less were supposed to develop consciences of their own by some 
sort of miraculous intervention of the Almighty. No good citizen 
would have dreamed of letting his own children go uninstructed 
in good and evil, but he regarded the quality of parental instruc- 
tion as quite irrelevant when the son of the town ne’er-do-well 
robbed a henroost. Wrongdoing must always be punished even 
though the wrongdoer had never had a chance to go right. 

It may temper our own sense of moral superiority at this point 
to reflect that even in 1940 Americans were still doing essentially 
the same thing with less reason. They were still visiting on help- 
less' children not only the sins of the fathers but the fathers’ 
social misfortunes. Despite mothers’ pensions, Aid to Dependent 
Children, child welfare movements and all the rest, (1) for health, 
(2) for education, (3) for vocational preparation, and (4) even 
for an opportunity to earn a living itself, most children still de- 
pended on the kind of parents they had been fortunate enough 
to select. With 31 per cent of the children of New York City on 
relief in 1938, for example, American civilization still had no 
reason to look askance at the simple barbarities of the rough and 
ready days of Andrew Jackson and General Grant. After all, there 
was probably more sense in holding young ragamuffins like 
Huckleberry Finn personally responsible for social irresponsi- 
bility in the early 1870’s despite a father’s disreputability than 
in withholding equal opportunities from the son of a respectable 
W.P.A. worker in the 1930’s. 

What Are Behavior Norms and Why? 

Every group in order to function as a group, in order to co- 
ordinate activities and provide a reasonable basis of expectation 
against the future, develops patterns of behavior and codes of 
conduct which are designed to produce action according to the 
patterns in the specific situations for which they have been 
evolved.^ As Sumner long ago pointed out, this patterning, 

•‘“Wc find norms wherever we find an organized society, primitive or com- 
pUcaietl. These norms serve as focal points in the experience of the indi- 
vidual, and subsequently as guides for his actions." Muzafer Sherif, Psychol- 
ogy of Social Norms, New York, 1936, p. 85. As a child grows. "Standardized 
norms are imposed on him in play, in regulating his behavior in eating and 
sleeping; even his relationships to other individuals — paients, playmates, 
teachers — are prescribed to a great extent.” Ibid., p. 60. 
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code-building process begins with the folkways which are the un- 
attended-to, unenforced, common ways of acting in situations 
that come up over and over again and are so simple that it has 
never occurred to anyone to act in any other way. When these 
common ways of acting come to consciousness and therefore be- 
come subjects of choice, sanctions tend to evolve to narrow the 
range of choice and to impress on everyone the necessity of 
carrying out the common patterns. These attended-to and sanc- 
tioned patterns Sumner called mores. In complexity they may 
vary all the way from a custom to an institution, and in com- 
pulsiveness all the way from an opinion-enforced belief in witches 
to the police-enforced law against murder. The point is, there are 
always patterns, and in one way or another every culture always 
seeks to impose on its members those patterns which it considers 
particularly important. 

Hence the phenomena which the social psychologists explain by 
the /-curve hypothesis. The /-curve hypothesis is simply that 
culture skews behavior; in other words, that in a right-hand- 
driving culture most drivers tend to drive on the right-hand side 
of the road and in a culture that values and protects private 
property most individual behavior tends toward the “honesty” 
end of the scale. What we are concerned with here is not the fact 
that by and large culture does skew behavior, but with the fact 
that in most of the important matters of life such skewing is al- 
most never loo per cent perfect — there is always a scattering of 
“non-conformers” i.e., individuals who do not fit in. Why should 
this be true? 

Probably for two reasons: (i) individual differences, and (2) 
deviation pressures in the environment which to a greater or less 
degree tend to counterbalance and sometimes even to nullify the 
cultural pressures for conformity. 

Individual Variation 

Biologists have long made us familiar with the fact that living 
things vary around certain central tendencies. Thus a thousand 
white American males may be expected to vary in height from 
about four feet ten inches to six feet four, with the greatest 
number measuring about five feet eight. This means that if some 
legislature were to enact a law to the effect that nobody over six 
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feet should drive an automobile, about 5 per cent of the male 
population in that state would be debarred from driving. Since 
practically all of these individuals would regard such a law as an 
unwarranted interference with their individual rights, a consid- 
erable percentage of the male population would proceed to dis- 
regard it at every opportunity. In other words, any behavior 
pattern imposed without regard to individual differences does not 
insure uniformity of behavior but merely creates additional prob- 
lems of non-conformity, depending on the extent to which the 
differences are modifiable, etc. In the same way, intelligence test 
scores vary widely around the so-called normal range of 90 to 
110. But the compulsory school attendance law in most states 
takes no account of such individual differences. Thus practically 
everywhere a twelve-year-old child with a mental maturity of 
fifteen and a fifteen-year-old with a mental maturity of twelve 
both face the same requirement: class attendance regularly till 
their sixteenth birthday. For the twelve-year-old with the fifteen- 
year-old mind this means that unless the school work for him is 
of fifteen-year level it .will be so easy that much of his time can 
be devoted to figuring out new ways of entertaining the class. 
For the fifteen-year-old with the twelve-year-old mind it means 
that unless special allowances are made for his mental retarda- 
tion the fifteen-year-old classwork will be away beyond him. He 
will likewise lose interest and will have strong incentives to “save* 
his face” by bedeviling the teacher, bullying little boys on the 
playground, or joining tough companions. Again disregard of 
fundamental individual differences does not produce uniformity 
of behavior but merely additional problems of non-conformity. 

This is especially true when in addition to disregard of indi- 
vidual differences, definite deviation pressures are present in the 
environment. 


The Concept of Deviation Pressure 

We have found that an individual fails to “fit in” chiefly for 
two reasons, (1) emotional- conflicts; and (2) acceptance of anti- 
social behavior patterns. We must now ask what situations tend 
to create emotional conflicts or to present anti-social behavior 
patterns? For convenience we shall call both types of situation 
deviation pressures: in other words, any situation that frustrates 
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normal needs and/or presents any external stimulus toward de- 
parture from the cultural norms of behavior for the satisfaction 
of such needs we shall call a deviation pressure. Thus, a deviation 
pressure is anything in the environment that either blocks ad- 
justment or turns adjustment in an antisocial direction. From 
this point of view, a father’s rejection of his son and a moving 
picture’s portrayal of how to break into a locked automobile are 
both deviation pressures. 

At present, there is no way of identifying such pressures con- 
sistently, to say nothing of measuring them. But in a general way 
there is some ground for believing that in number, variety, in- 
tensity, direction, and continuity deviation pressures vary enor- 
mously in different social situations. Such pressures in a city slum, 
for example, undoubtedly far exceed those in an ordinary open 
country neighborhood. There is probably a gradient of such 
pressures from rural areas to the deteriorated areas of great 
cities, but the differentials cannot yet be measured.® 

Deviation Expectancy 

By rating the kind, amount, and intensity of maladjustment 
observable in children Willard C. Olson and others have dis- 
covered that it is statistically possible to predict that children 
with a high degree of emotional maladjustment, for example, are 
much more likely than the average to manifest anti-social be- 
havior. Thus, many of the children who are in danger of becom- 
ing delinquent can be identified years before their maladjust- 
ments would normally reach the juvenile courts. More important 
still, through these maladjustments of the children the families 
that are in need of parent education and other assistance in 
child-rearing can be singled out for help. Fallible as the method 
may be in many cases, it is still of enormous practical value for 
school administrators and community leaders who really desire 
to prevent, and not merely to go on treating, delinquency. 

Yet still further advances in techniques of measurement are 
needed. Behavior does not issue straight from the emotional mal- 
adjustments of the child. There is always a social situation in 

^ This is merely one phase of the more complicated problem of cultural 
margins. A cultural margin is the behavior-difference value between one 
situation and a similar situation in another cultural area. 
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which the child acts, a social situation which is not infrequently 
compounded of the same deviation pressures that have produced 
the emotional maladjustments in the first place. Thus, behavior 
is a resultant rather than a result, a resultant of the adjustment 
potentialities of the personality interacting with the deviation 
pressures of the environment. Behavior-rating scales have pro- 
vided a means for measuring the adjustment potentialities of the 
personality. What is needed still is a comparable technique for 
measuring the deviation pressures of the environment. 

How Measure Environmental DEVtAxioN Pressures? 

A number of ways of attacking this problem can be suggested. 
One would be to devise a scale based on environmental condi- 
tions which have actually been observed around individual 
delinquent, maladjusted, and non-maladjusted children. An- 
other would be to obtain statistical indexes of a variety of 
"desirable” and “undesirable” conditions in different areas of a 
city and relate these to delinquency and maladjustment. Mrs. 
Minna Faust, research assistant for the Michigan Juvenile Delin- 
quency Information Service of the University of Michigan, used 
this second method as one part of a study of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Flint in the Light of Social, Economic and Cultural 
Factors, From a housing survey of 41 Flint districts 

in 1934 she was able to obtain city and district averages for some 
11 social and economic indexes, including the number of families 
with telephones, the number without automobiles, homes with- 
out basements; families broken by death, divorce, desertion; indi- 
viduals without church affiliations, and so on. It was then a 
simple matter to determine to what extent each index in each 
district varied from the city average and to find the standard 
deviation. Variations in the direction of economic dearth or 
insecurity, family disorganization, inadequate institutional con- 
tacts, etc., were regarded as positive (deliquency-tending) devia- 
tion pressures, and variations in the opposite direction were 
regarded as negative deviation pressures (i.e., pressures for con- 
formity). Since the objective was to measure positive deviation 

I' Unpublished report on file in University oC Michigan Library, .Ann 
Arbor. The study actually covered Ge social and economic indexes, but only 
eleven oC the most significant ones were finally used. 
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pressures, or risk factors, and not to measure the actual balance 
of positive and negative factors in each district, the negative 
factors were ignored in further computations. For each district 
the deviation from the city average of each positive deviation- 
pressure index was then divided by the standard deviation of 
that index and the resulting figure was set down in a table. Each 
of the 41 housing districts thus was given an abstract number 
summing up its total above-average (positive) deviation pres- 
sures and this was finally expressed as a percentage of the city’s 
total. Thus, District No. 1, for example, a garage-home, unor- 
ganized-fringe settlement with 3.1 per cent of the juvenile popu- 
lation, 10-16, and the fourth highest delinquency rate in the city 
(2.4 per cent), carried a deviation-pressure percentage of 7.1. In 
other words. District No. 1 had slightly more than 7 per cent of 
all the above-average positive risk indexes, or deviation pressures, 
in Flint as measured by the 11 indexes studied. This wa- the 
area of highest environmental deviation pressure in the city as 
measured by these 11 variables. By the method of rank differ- 
ences, the delinquency rates for 1933-34 4* districts cor- 

related with these percentages of deviation-pressure indexes .78, 
equivalent to a Pearsonian r of .79. 

As shown below, the ten highest-delinquency districts (delin- 
quency rates from 1.7 to 3.4 per cent) had about six times the 
deviation pressures that appeared in the ten lowest-delinquency 
districts (delinquency rates from 0.1 to 0.6 of one per cent). In 
this way, as measured by the percentage of departures from the 
city average in the delinquency-tending direction in the ten 
highest- and in the ten lowest-delinquency districts based on such 
departures in all twenty districts, the “pressure intensity rates” 
for each pressure index were those in the table on page 107.'^ 

In other words, relative to the total percentage of delinquency- 
tending departures from the 20-district average, the 10 highest- 
delinquency districts had over eleven hundred times the handicap 
in unemployment that the 10 lowest-delinquency districts had. 
They had from eight to more than two hundred times the handi- 
cap in other economic indexes — families without telephones, 

^ For the deviation-pressure ratings given to each of the ten highest-de- 
linquency areas and to each of the ten lowest-delinquency areas, see Figure 4, 
p. 42. 
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District Average in Delinquency- 

Delinquency 

Delinquency 
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Causative Direction 

Districts 

Districts 

Delinquency 




Districts 

Families without telephones 

7'3 

0.80 

8.9 

Families without autos 

12-33 

0.06 

205-5 

Houses without basements 

11.06 

0.74 

14-9 

Fi^i^lies broken by death, deser- 


tion, divorce 

Individuals without church affil- 

9-30 

a. 49 

3-7 

iations 

5-56 

2.00 

2.7 

Individuals not attending church 

every Sunday 

Individuals 2i~6o not in indus- 

4-97 

3.26 

1-5 

trial, professional, etc., organ- 
izations 

6.49 

2=23 

2.9 

Individuals reading fiction (in- 




stead of non-fiction) 

5-09 

2.36 

2.1 

Unemployment 

11.64 

O.OT 

1 164.0 

Individuals ill 

Families moving to present ad- 

5-78 

0-34 

17.0 

dress within year 

5.68 

0 68 

8.3 

Sum of percentages 

85 03 

14-97 



houses without basements, families without automobiles. The 
high-delinquency districts had seventeen times the handicap of 
the lowest-delinquency districts in illness and over eight times 
the handicap of high family mobility (families moving within 
the year). Handicaps in other variables ranged from ratios of 3.7 
(broken families) to 1.5 (irregularity of church attendance). 
Every deviation pressure index, in other words, showed a definite 
disadvantage existing in the high-delinquency districts. It is not 
suggested that the measures developed in this study were ade- 
quate as measures of environmental deviation pressures. The 
fact that the correlation between them and the delinquency rate 
in the 41 districts was only .78 indicates that they were not 
wholly adequate. But at least they represent a beginning in a 
direction that would seem worthy of further exploration. 

Let us now come back to the same problem in terms of the 
individual child. What is ultimately desired is a prediction table 
for individuals as well as for areas. 
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How Predict an Individual’s Chances? 

Roughly, the problem of predicting a child’s chances of becom- 
ing delinquent can be expressed as the problem of finding the 
point at which two lines intersect — one line drawn at a 90-degree 
angle from the individual’s score on the personality Maladjust- 
ment Axis (y), the other erected perpendicular to the Deviation- 
Pressure Axis (x) at some point measuring the deviation pressures 
to which he is exposed. (See Figure 20.) With that point of in- 
tersection established, we should be able to say what the chances 
are for any particular child to become delinquent. At present, 
not knowing the environmental pressures except as those are reg- 
istered indirectly in the maladjustment score, the process is open 
to considerable error. Not only do many of the children tvith 
fairly high maladjustment scores never become delinquent, but 
many children who make perfectly normal personal adjustment 
scores wind up in the courts apparently because of the deviation 
pressures of their environment. Of course there will always be 
exceptional cases in which environmental pressures suddenly be- 
come so overwhelming that delinquency seems the only way out. 
Thus a boy who has sung for years in his church choir becomes 
venereally infected and is afraid to ask for help from his parents. 
Helpless without money, he steals from the church office and is 
haled into court as a delinquent. No methods yet devised would 
predict such delinquency as this. But probably such cases are 
comparatively rare. The behavior of most children will probably 
continue to be the resultant of the interaction of their adjustment 
capacities and the long-time deviation pressures of their environ- 
ment. If the truth were known, that is probably what even the 
case just mentioned expresses. That boy’s inability to seek help 
from his parents in a situation of shame and humiliation could 
hardly have been an entirely new inhibition. One suspects that 
even in these sudden explosions of “well-adjusted” children there 
is a history either of concealed maladjustment or of environ- 
mental blockages. 


A Prediction Chart 

Figure 20 shows how a deviation-pressure rating scale would 
contribute to the prediction of delinquency. Individuals with 
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high scores on both axes (-)- +) would rate as high risks; those 

with low scores on both axes ( ) would rank as low risks; 

and those with one high and one low score (-] or [-) would 

Figure 20. — Deviation Expectancy Field 
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Deviation-Pressure Axis 

A Possible Predictive Instrument 

By developing numerical rating scales for the horizontal Deviation-PressuV 
Axis to be used in conjunction with existing instruments such as the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickraan Rating Scale and similar devices applicable to the 
vertical Maladjustment Axis, it should be possible to develop the Deviation 
Expectancy Field as a device for measuring the probability of deviant be 
havior in individual cases and the probable incidence of such behavior in 
groups. 

land in between in the “emotionally endangered” or “environ- 
mentally endangered” areas. 

Kinds of Deviation Pressures 

We have included two kinds of environmental conditions or 
situations in our definition of a deviation pressure: (1) anything 
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that frustrates or blocks the satisfaction of a normal need, and 
(2) any external stimulus toward a departure from the cultural 
norm of behavior necessary for the satisfaction of such a need. 

We have already listed normal needs as physical, emotional, 
skill-needs, and needs of direction or orientation. 

What environmental conditions or situations block or deviate 
satisfaction of such needs?® 

Broadly speaking, six areas, or loci, of deviation pressures de- 
serve special attention; (1) Deviant homes-, (2) culture-conflict 
areas-, (3) substandard areas; (4) delinquency-tradition areas; (5) 
the street trades, and domestic service; and (6) certain forms of 
commercialized recreation. 

1. Deviant Homes. — Every culture produces certain norms for 
home life. In the United States the so-called normal home may 
tentatively be said to be characterized by seven fairly definite 
criteria: structural completeness; racial homogeneity; economic 
security; cultural conformity; moral conformity; physical t.nd 
psychological normality; and functional adequacy. 

Structural completeness means the presence of both natural 
parents in the home. At any given time this is probably charac- 
teristic of from 70 to 85 per cent of the homes of a community. 
Racial homogeneity, or identity of race (color) on the part of 
husband, wife, and children is a cultural norm for American 
homes. Departure from that norm invariably creates deviation 
pressures which affect behavior. Mixed marriages are rarely suc- 
cessful from the point of view of the children. 

Economic security is the reasonable stability of income ade- 
quate to maintain health, w'orking efficiency, and morale. With 
considerable variations from time to time and from place to place 
due to peculiarities in the distribution of wealth and the sta- 
bility of business processes, probably 33 to 50 per cent of Amer- 
ican families enjoy such economic security.® The fact that from 

* We have already pointed out that blockages may occur because o£ environ- 
mental conditions, because of personal defects or shortcomings, or because of 
internal conflicts. We are here concerned only with the environmental condi- 
tions, including attitudes of other people. 

® A government survey, four years in the making and reported in 1940, 
shows that in 1935-36 two-thiids of all American families livecl on an average 
of S69 a month, or $828 a year. Four million lamilies, mostly on relief, aver- 
aged only S3 12 a year. Forty-two per cent of the nation lived on incomes 
averaging less than $600 a year. The“ survey, made by the Bureau of Labor 
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66 to 50 per cent do not, and that possibly one-third or more are 
in actual poverty, is a serious weakness in the American social 
system and a definite deviation pressure for millions of children 
reared under such conditions. The fact that the great majority of 
the children of the poor, like the great majority of the children 
from broken homes, do not become delinquent does not alter the 
fact that both conditions are distinct handicaps on normal ad- 
justment. 

Cultural conformity means that the parents speak the same 
language, eat the same foods, observe the same customs, have 
about the same number of children, and hold substantially the 
same attitudes as the social world to which their children are 
exposed. That social world itself may be non-conforming to 
American culture at large, but that is a problem not of the deviant 
home but of the culture-conflict, or deviant, neighborhood. 

Moral conformity is perhaps self-explanatory. But again we 
should note that it is conformity to the mores of the child’s social 
world immediately about the home, moral conformity to the 
mores of the neighborhood. If that neighborhood deviates from 
the moral standards of American society in general, we have the 
broader problem of the delinquency-tradition neighborhood. 

Physical and psychological normality are usually taken for 
granted in speaking of any normal home. Certainly a home that 
contains a chronic invalid or a feeble-minded person or a paranoid 
personality would hardly be called normal. Such a home would 
exert a definite deviation pressure on the behavior of its children. 

Functional adequacy is the characteristic of the normal home 
that is hardest to define. It refers to the fact that the people in 
such a home carry on the process of interaction among themselves 
with a minimum of friction and a minimum of emotional frustra- 
tion. In a functionally adequate home there is a minimum of 

Statistics, the Bureau of Home Economics, and the W.P.A., covered a sample 
of 300,000 families. 

In March, 1939, “7 million households, nearly 22 million persons, and 8 
or 9 million children,” received public assistance or earnings on Federal 
work projects. "That was about one person in every six of the total popula- 
tion. . . . The children in these families are about one-fourth of all the 
children under 16 in the countiy ” Preliminary Statements submitted to the 
White House Conferenee on Children in a Democracy, Washington, 1940, 
pp. 28-29. 
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parental rejection: a minimum of sibling rivalry; a minimum of 
inculcation of inferiority, escape from reality, self-pity, or any of 
the other attitudes that cripple and thwart the growing per- 
sonality. A functionally adequate home encourages growth, con- 
fidence, frankness, respect for personality, ability to face reality. 
In short, a functionally adequate home is an emotionally healthy 
home. 

In so far as any home departs from any of these characteris- 
tics — structural completeness, racial homogeneity, economic secu- 
rity, cultural conformity, moral conformity, physical and psycho- 
logical normality, and functional adequacy — to that extent it is 
a deviant home and a center of definite deviation pressures. If it 
departs widely from all six of these norms it is a widely deviant 
home, and the deviation pressures are obviously more intense. 
Nobody knows the number of deviant homes in the United 
States, to say nothing of knowing the number of deviation pres- 
sures in each home and the extent, direction, intensity, and con- 
tinuity of each pressure. When that information is available in 
particular communities we shall have the basis for building real 
prevention programs. 

In the meantime, however, one study of 46 families in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, analyzed from this point of view, revealed that 
while the group as a whole had 8.2 deviations per family and 3.7 
different kinds of deviations per family, 12 homes that had pro- 
duced delinquents averaged 12.1 deviations per family, or 46.5 
per cent more than the group average; 20 homes of maladjusted 
non-delinquents averaged 8.5 deviations per family, or 3.5 per 
cent more than the group average; and 14 homes of well-adjusted 
boys, who happened to be included in the study for other rea- 
sons, averaged only 3.8 deviations per home, or 53.6 per cent less 
than the average. 

“In the same way, the delinquents show 40.5 per cent more 
different kinds of deviations per family than does the group 
as a whole, whereas the well-adjusted cases show 35.1 per cent 
fewer. ”1® 

2. Culture-conflict Areas. — In many cities culture enclaves of 
foreign-born, of southern^whites, or of Negroes create commu- 

Carr, Valentine, and Levy, Integrating the Camp, the Community and 
Social Work, New York, 1939, pp. 59-60. 
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nities within communities. The coiisequences on the behavior ol 
children who are exposed to the conflicting demands of the 
parental community and the larger community are often serious. 

For example, in a suburb of Detroit a few years ago a study 
of 250 Hungarian children, who had been arrested for pilfering 
coal from the railroad tracks, revealed the fact that these young- 
sters had been sent out to steal by their parents, and that coal- 
stealing from the railroad cars was regarded by practically the 
entire Hungarian colony as a legitimate, if not a laudable, enter- 
prise. In fact the governing body of a local church had arranged 
regularly with boys in the neighborhood to obtain its coal supply 
in this way. Nobody in the colony regarded this as theft. 

"In Hungary,” they explained, "the peasants had the right to 
take fuel from the landlord’s estate. This coal on the railroad 
cars is just like the wood in the great forests of Hungary — there 
is more than anybody wants and nobody seems to own it. Why 
shouldn’t we have what we need?” 

Thus, children in the colony were constantly exposed to differ- 
ing definitions of the nature of private property. Their parents 
and the rest of the Hungarian community gave them one defini- 
tion; the public schools, the police, the American newspapers, 
and the customs of the larger community gave them another. 
There is no question that from the point of view of the larger 
community such a culture-conflict situation is a deviation 
pressure. 

3. Substandard Areas . — Human ecologists have long made us 
familiar with the fact that around the business centers of every 
growing city blighted areas tend to develop. These are areas of 
deterioration and deficiency — areas of deterioration of physical 
and social structures and deficiency of leadership and institu- 
tional functioning. Such areas tend to become in a sense social 
cesspools into which drain the dregs of the community. Naturally 
by selection, segregation, and self-infection such areas develop 
many centers of deviation pressure — cheap poolrooms, liquor 
joints, cheap movies, houses of prostitution, gambling 'joints, 
gang hang-outs, and all the rest. 

Less adequately described are the low-rent or unrestricted sub- 
divisions familiar on the outskirts of growing cities. In many ways 
the unorganized fringe of a city may contain just as definite de- 
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viation-pressure spots as the blighted areas, although naturally ir 
less highly concentrated form. But the shady dance hall, the 
"fast” liquor clubs, and the sporty gambling houses thrive in 
such twilight zones between urban police authority and rural 
indifference. And just as in the blighted area leadership and 
institutional functioning are weak, so in the unorganized fringe 
the lack of community spirit, the inadequacy of existing organiza- 
tion, and the low standard of living of many such settlements all 
combine to prevent or retard the growth of the needed educa- 
tional, religious, recreational, and control agencies. Hence, 
blighted areas and unorganized fringes constitute definite sub- 
standard areas, centers of many deviation pressures. How many 
such areas there are in or about any community and how the 
number, variety, continuity, direction, and intensity of the devia- 
tion pressures in each compare is a subject on which little scien- 
tific information is available. 

4. Delinquency-tradition Areas . — deviation pressure of a dis- 
tinct and highly important kind is a specific tradition of delin- 
quency such as Shaw found in certain areas in Chicago. In such 
areas, stripping cars and going robbing (in the Five-and-Tens, 
etc.) were as much neighborhood games as were baseball or kite- 
flying in more respectable sections. In such areas when a boy 
emerges from his overcrowded tenement bedroom in the morn- 
ing the first suggestion (pressure) of the day is quite likely to be 
a challenge from some member of the gang to go brass-lifting in 
the railroad yards or cop-chasing in the alleys. 

Such traditions are handed down from one generation of 
young hoodlums to another. The individual is helpless. If he is 
to live outside his home at all, he must come to terms with the 
boys in his neighborhood, and the terms are the terms of the 
gang. Yet as Thrasher and others have shown, there is nothing 
inherently vicious in a boys’ gang. The gang itself is simply an 
expression of the boy’s need of association and activity at a cer- 
tain stage of his life. What makes the gang dangerous is adult 
neglect and the deviation pressures of a great city. 

For vivid descriptions of the spread of prostitution and other criminal 
activities into such areas, see Courtney Ryley Cooper, Designs in Scarlet^ 
Boston, 1939. 
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Delinquency traditions, which gangs develop under certain 
conditions and hand down from generation to generation, thus 
become potent deviation pressures for millions of American chil- 
dren. Former President Hoover advocating the enlargement of 
the program of the Boys’ Club of America, Inc., has estimated 
that there are at least 3,000,000 boys whose playground is the 
street and who are therefore either already carriers of delin- 
quency traditions or in imminent danger of acquiring such 
traditions. 

5. The Street Trades and Domestic Service . — One of the 
romantic stereotypes of the success myth of American life is the 
“little business man” newsboy. Unfortunately, the average street 
newsboy never does become a business man and he actually 
runs afoul of the law far more frequently than the non-working 
child. The carrier newsboy, especially in the small town, is quite 
a different story. But since the great majority of city newsboys 
are street salesmen and since it is the deviation pressures of the 
street trades that here concern us, we shall confine our discussion 
to these. 

The street trades include street vendors, errand and delivery 
boys, messenger boys, and street newsboys. If we also include 
young girls working as waitresses and housemaids, there were in 
1938 probably 250,000 children under sixteen in the street 
trades and in domestic service in the United States. Domestic 
service constitutes an occupation of high moral risk for girls. 
The street trades affect many boys. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1939 that newsboys who do not go to a central printing 
plant to receive their papers are not included under the prohibi- 
tions of the Child Labor Act did nothing to reduce the risks of 
child labor. Most newsboys, of course, do nothing of the kind. 

The conditions under which children in the street trades and 

In 1930 children 10 to 16 reported gainfully employed numbered 667,118, 
or approximately 5 per cent of the total population of these ages. “It is gen- 
erally recognized, however, that these census figures were an understatement 
of the extent of child labor even in 1930 when the industrial depression had 
reduced employment opportunities for all workers.” Preliminary Statements 
submitted to the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Wash- 
ington, 1940, p. 147. About three-quarters of all child workers are in 
agriculture. 
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in domestic service work make deviant behavior an easily under- 
standable result. Errand and deliver^' boys, for example, have 
irregular work with demoralizing associates and are given many 
more chances to steal than would come the way of a non-working 
child. Messenger boys in many cities work unreasonably long 
hours and cannot escape frequent and demoralizing contacts 
with the underworld. Although carrier newsboys frequently- 
come from good homes and offer few problems, street new'sboys 
work late hours and associate not infrequently with bums, dopers, 
and other shady characters. They are exposed to various pres- 
sures of example and opportunity. Gambling, idleness, dishon- 
esty and se.x perversion are all too prevalent in the street workers’ 
environment. 

As for girls in domestic service, they are exoosed not only to 
the exploitation incident to a poorly standardized, weak-bargain- 
ing occupation and to the moral risks of unprincipled male em- 
ployers but, perhaps most important of all, to the moral risks 
that surround the cheaper types of commercialized recreation 
places which such workers frequent during leisure hours. 

From such conditions it is easy to understand why from three 
to ten times as many children in the street trades and domestic 
service as among non-working children become delinquent each 
year. 

There is no reason to believe that it is home conditions, pov- 
erty, or any deviation pressures other than those connected with 
occupational conditions themselves that produce these results. A 
United .States Department of Labor study of 4839 delinquents in 
the juvenile courts of Indianapolis, Baltimore, New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh in 1911 found that the delin- 
quent child-workers came from good homes practically as often 
as non-w'orking children. Good homes appeared in the back- 
grounds of the following percentages of delinquent child workers: 


Street vendors 65 o 

Newsboys and bootblacks 75 -8 

Delivery and errand boys 78.9 

Messenger boys 78.9 


Sullenger’s study of iig newsboys in Omaha in tggi also bears 
this out. All the data of many studies in Buffalo, Omaha, Detroit, 
and the cities studied by the Children’s Bureau point to the 
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existence of definite deviation pressures in the street trades to 
which non-working children are not exposed. Hence the conclu- 
sion that the street trades constitute definite areas of deviation 
pressure. Statistics of delinquency and illegitimacy among young 
domestic servants indicate the same thing for domestic service. 

6. Commercialized' Amusements.— The type of deviation pres- 
sure exerted by commercialized amusements will vary somewhat 
from community to community, depending on the mores, the 
pressure for exploitation, the activity of control groups, and the 
like. In most communities the main centers of deviation pressure 
in commercialized recreation are ordinarily regarded as the 
movies, dance halls, road houses, salacious literature, houses of 
prostitution, poolrooms, and the radio. In a general way, the 
issue with every, one of these, is the degree of immediate satisfac- 
tion that a culture will tolerate or encourage as against the 
amount of deferred satisfaction that it demands. In one sense, 
civilization is nothing more than an organized system of round- 
about methods of satisfying fundamental biological urges. Of 
course there are all sorts of variations of ir.uncdiateness as be- 
tween different individuals and different needs. But the point is, 
the organized cooperation which we call society breaks down the 
moment direct satisfaction of needs predominates over round- 
about satisfactions. We could all loaf a few days a year, a few 
of us can and do loaf all year, but all of us couldn’t possibly 
loaf all year and have anything to eat at the end. Practically all 
anti-social behavior portrayed in the movies, broadcast on the 
air, and actually exploited in places of commercialized amuse- 
ments is behavior that gets its “kick” by short-circuiting the ac- 
cepted patterns. The stick-up man, the prostitute, the racketeer 
are all trying to get by on short-cuts. And it is the portrayal or 
the purveying of these short-cut satisfactions that raises a prob- 
lem in .social control. How much “holding of the mirror up to 
life” can a society stand without dangerous weakening of its 
belief in the normal roundabout satisfaction patterns? In order 
to control life intelligently, we need to know reality no matter 
how unpleasant. Hence the case for realism. But in order to 
maintain the roundaboutness of satisfactions which is civilization 
we also need to believe in that roundaboutness; and in order to 
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maintain that belief we dare not let the suggestions of short-cuts 
predominate too often or too intensely. 

Hence the case for censorship and regulation, especially when 
we are dealing with pure exploitation. Both realism and censor- 
ship are “right,” i.e., useful, up to a point. The question in any 
particular community is always, “In order to have a community 
that will produce a maximum of lasting satisfactions, what do 
we need here now — to know more of the ugly facts of life or to 
decrease the relative weight of deviation pressures?” There is no 
formula for answering that question except intelligence, social 
insight, good emotional adjustment, and honesty of purpose. Un- 
fortunately, true artists, well-meaning people, and selfish ex- 
ploiters alike can seldom reach an objective answer. Hence the 
unending controversy over censorship of the movies, regulation 
of gambling, control of prostitution, and the like. 

Such issues are further complicated by the fact that a commu- 
nity must control the deviation pressures affecting children much 
more narrowly than it controls those affecting adults. Yet adults 
and children alike may be exposed to the same situations. In 
most cities children attend the same movies that adults attend. 
Children of fourteen or fifteen are allowed to drive cars and go 
about unchaperoned. Children and adults alike inhabit the same 
slums and may even patronize many of the same “dine and 
dance” road houses.i^ 

The problem broadens when we remember that there are prob- 
ably ten million grown Americans with child-minds. How tem- 
per the movie to the shorn moron? Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights are inadequate guides to an intelligent answer. Obvi- 
ously it is hardly realistic to invoke the great tradition of civic 
rights and personal liberty for normal people in order to justify 
the commercial exploitation of the physically immature or the 
mentally handicapped. But it is equally indefensible to deny 
healthy, normal adults access even to dubious art on the inade- 
quate ground that children might be harmed. If a book, a play, 
or a picture is unfit for child-minds, the obvious remedy is to 
see that child-minds are not exposed to it. It is just as dishonest 
to use the peril to childhood as an excuse for needless censorship 
as to use the Bill of Rights as a protection for exploitation. What 

For evidence that many road houses and tourist camps are merely fronts 
for prostitution, see Designs in Scarlet. 
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seems to be needed is more honesty of purpose and intelligent 
administration. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What value does a gossip area have in the control of behavior? 
What principles of social control are involved? 

2. What were some of the factors making for more conformity of 
behavior in American communities too years ago? 

3. What inconsistencies were there in the application of the old theory 
of punishment to children? In what respect is modern treatment of 
children equally inconsistent? 

4. What is a behavior norm? 

5. Define folkways, mores. Point out characteristics of likeness and 
difference in these concepts. 

6. What is the J-curve hypothesis? 

7. Why non-conformity to any behavior norm? 

8. What is the relationship of individual differences to social control? 

9. What is a deviation pressure? 

to. How do deviation pressures vary? Cite examples of such variation. 

11. What is a cultural margin? 

12. Explain the concept of deviation .expectancy. What would be the 
two components of a deviation expectancy index? 

13. What areas of deviation pressures have been distinguished? 

14. What are the characteristics of a normal home? 

15. What evidence can you cite to show the relationship between the 
deviant home and deviant behavior? 

16. What is a culture-conflict area? 

17. What are the characteristics of a sub-standard area? 

18. What is the importance of delinquency-tradition areas? 

19. Why are the street trades and domestic service “deviation-pressure 
occupations"? 

20. What would you say to the argument that "such occupations do not 
produce the delinquents; it’s the delinquents who flock into those 
occupations”? 

21. How is the problem of commercialized amusement related to delin- 
quency control? 

22. Explain the concept of civilization as a system of roundabout satis- 
factions. 

23. How does this bear on the question of controlling prostitution in 
tourist camps and on the censorship of the movies? 

24. How is civil liberty involved in the question of delinquency con- 
trol? 



Chapter VI 

Maladjustments in Culture 

Science vs. Tradition 

As many thinkers have been saying for a long time, the funda- 
mental disability of western culture in the twentieth century is 
the growing conflict between science and technology, on the one 
hand, and tradition, on the other. Harry Elmer Barnes puts it 
clearly enough: 

We have a thoroughly up-to-date material culture, diverse, and po- 
tentially efficient beyond that of any earlier age. On the other hand, the 
institutions and the social thinking through which we seek to control 
and exploit this material culture are an antiquated mosaic, compounded 
of accretions from the stone age to the close of the eighteenth century, 
. . . Not only does this vast gulf exist between material culture on the 
one hand, and social thinking and institutions on the other, but we 
are constantfy widening die abyss. We use almost every imaginable 
incentive to extend our material culture. Scientific prizes, patent royal- 
ties, industrial profits, social prestige, and every conceivable reward are 
offered to those who will provide us with better machines and more 
convenient gadgets. At the same time we set every possible obstacle in 
the way of those who seek to improve our antiquated institutional 
machinery.^ 


Contemporary Confusions 

Consider some of the confusions that afflict us in the United 
States. 

1. The dignity and value of the individual human personality, 
which is exalted by the great ethical religions, art, literature, the 
theory of democracy, are belittled and denied by modern industry, 
totalitarianism, war. ' 

2. A productive technology, a physical equipment, and nat- 

1 Harry Elmer Barnes, in Tomorrow in the Making, edited by John N. 
Andrews and Carl A. Marsden, New York, 1939, pp. 9, 16-17. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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ural resources capable of feeding, clothing, and housing everyone 
in the United States on the level of decency and comfort work 
with a distributive technology so antiquated that one-third of 
our workers are in poverty, one-third are underhoused, nearly 
one-fifth are unemployed — while the government pays farmers 
not to produce and destroys “surplus” hogs! 

3. A scientific technology that in industry after industry makes 
scarcity unnecessary functions in a price-controlled economy that 
depends on scarcity to keep prices high enough to motivate em- 
ployers to produce! 

4. Insecurities and inadequacies of the wage status contrast 
grimly with the relative securities and comforts of the profes- 
sional and property-income status. 

5. “Children concentrated in those families which have the 
least resources with which to provide for their children” — 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 1940. 
The next generation coming predominantly from rural homes, 
the poor, the foreign-born; city populations and urban white 
women of income level $3,000 and up not replacing themselves! 
The nation’s farmers supporting 5/ percent of the nation’s chil- 
dren on p percent of the nation’s income. 

6. Education is still widely regarded as mainly purveyed from 
books to juveniles, not as a continuing experience vitally neces- 
sary for all ages in a changing world. And it is still permitted 
to vary enormously in quality as well as quantity between rural 
areas and urban areas, between wealthy states and poor states. In 
25 states the counties with the highest number of children per 
1000 adults stand lowest or next to lowest in plane of living 
within the state, and in 21 states the counties with the fewest 
children per 1000 adults rank highest in plane of living. In some 
states with twice as many children 5 to 17 as in other states in 
proportion to adults 20 to 64, income per child of school age is 
one-fifth that in wealthier states. What becomes of “equality of 
opportunity” under such conditions? 

7. “Emotional education,” or mental hygiene, is still a frill, 
an incidental, or an accident; nowhere is it looked upon as equal 
in importance to “intellectual” subjects such as arithmetic. And 
nowhere is it systematically provided for the millions of malad- 
justed adults out of school. 
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8. Science is daily increasing man’s power; traditional greeds, 
animosities, conflicts are daily making more certain that this in- 
creasing power will be used for greater destruction, not peaceful 
cooperation and production. 

9. Social problems like these are still regarded as “solvable” 
by social action based on common sense alone; the scientific tech- 
nology, which is mainly responsible for the problems in the first 
place and presents a very different pattern of pattern-solving it- 
self, goes largely unapplied. 

Is Culture Rational? 

Facing such inconsistencies one may well ask to what extent 
is culture rational? To what extent can the role of the non- 
rational and the irrational be reduced? Can the irrational, in 
fact, be kept from riding the rational (science and technology) 
to some ultimate catastrophe? One of the distinctive things about 
modern western culture is that larger and larger areas of life have 
gradually been preempted by activities rationally conceived and 
directed, in place of the tradition-dominated ways of older cul- 
tures. Yet important areas of life are still dominated by non- 
rational traditions. For example,, economic inadequacies affect- 
ing children are rooted in the traditional insufficiencies of the 
old rural culture. This seems to be the case in such matters as 
the tremendous inequalities between families and in the notori- 
ously backward school systems of most rural areas. Other inade- 
quacies grow out of the discrepancies between rationally con- 
ceived activities and the old traditional activities, as one finds 
in the conflict between scarcity-banishing inventions and a scar- 
city-based price system mentioned above. 

Oddly enough, as these inconsistencies have emerged and grown 
more acute in the declining years of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of the twentieth, there has been among intellec- 
tuals a curious flare-up of old tendencies which Hogben has aptly 
called The Retreat from Reason. Thus, Nietzsche’s doctrine of 
the assertion of the egotistic will, Freud’s discovery of the domi- 
nant role of the emotions, and Bergson’s belief in the super- 
rational nature of reality all tended to put reason well in its 
place. Yet viewed in retrospect as insights which may in turn be 
utilized for rational ends, the work of Nietzsche, Freud, Bergson, 
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constitutes less a retreat from reason than a rectification of the 
lines that reason may perchance defend. It is the popularizers and 
political theoreticians like Hitler and Mussolini and their fol- 
lowers, who accept such teachings as ultimate, that actually retreat 
from reason. In the light of modern psychology and psychiatry it 
is easy enough to see now that the eighteenth century which 
gave us so many of the theories still (1940) dominating American 
legal and political thinking erred on the side of over-intellectual- 
ism. In actual life men are never the completely equal and com- 
pletely rational beings that some political and economic thinkers 
a century and a half ago conceived them to be. The moron and 
the unconscious cannot be laughed off. But to give formidable 
new names to old phenomena does not essentially change the 
nature of the phenomena; it merely makes it more possible to 
understand and ultimately to control the phenomena. The great 
disservice of the eighteenth century was to create the myth that 
man’s social world is inherently simple and profoundly rational. 

The Retreat from Reason 

It was the function of the late nineteenth-century and early 
twentieth-century philosophers, psychologists, and clinicians to 
dispel that myth. But unfortunately the disillusionment proved 
too great for the first World War generation. All sorts of escapes 
and regressions followed. The revival of the Ku Klux Klan in the 
igso’s may be viewed as an effort of simple folk to stand together 
against the complexities and uncertainties of a world teeming 
with foreigners, Jews, Catholics, and men of darker skin. From 
one point of view, at least, fascism in both Italy and Germany 
seems to have started as a comparatively simple way out of over- 
whelming complexities — you simply turned your problems over 
to the “leader” and knocked the opposition on the head! 

For those who can stand uncertainty and. complexity, the fact 
might as well be stated: never again in our generation is life 
likely to seem simple; and as for the rationality of it, that would 
seem, in a measure, to be for men themselves to determine. The 
odds against extending the scope of intelligent purpose in the 
world have always been tremendous. They are probably no- less 
today than they have ever been. But it is hardly the part of' sons 
and daughters of pioneers to quit a fight merely because they do 
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not happen to be top dogs at the start. Too much of the litera- 
ture of social pessimism of the post-war years drips self-pity. 

But the. Task Remains 

The good life will never be ready-made. As the history of nat- 
ural science has shown, the non-rational and the irrational are 
too deeply woven into the texture of the universe for anyone to 
expect easy victories. It is even quite probable that irrationality 
will destroy the present cycle of civilization within a few genera- 
tions, as factors beyond man's conscious control destroyed every 
other civilization in the past. But that does not change the prob- 
lem or free intelligence from its task. We are committed to the 
effort to increase the scope of man’s control over the conditions 
of his life and only as we understand those conditions can we 
hope to succeed. 

To hope that such control, if and when it is advanced, will 
be used to further the good life for all rather than the good life 
for a few is a matter of faith. 

In a confused and changing culture everyone must think 
through to fundamental values and govern his life accordingly. 
Thus, in this book the value that is taken for granted is the 
unique worth of every individual personality and the consequent 
need of creating a social system which by and large and in the 
long run will enhance personality values and utilize man’s in- 
creasing material power for greater individual happiness. 

The measure of our failure to date may be read in the head- 
lines on the second Great War in Europe and in the statistics of 
unemployment in the United States on page 125. 

So What? 

War, unemployment, and poverty are the three great failures 
of our culture. Next to them stands crime, and it is with the 
control of this through the control of juvenile delinquency that 
we are here concerned. But the future of unemployment, pov- 
erty, and war may well determine the outcome of any attack on 
crime in the United States. Many philosophers of history such 
as Marx, Spengler, and others regard the trends of cultural de- 
velopment as beyond any human control. This is as tenable a 
hypothesis as any other. On the face of it, however, the evidence 
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YIELD OR FACE RUIN, HITLER’S THREAT; 
LONDON IS SCORNFUL OF HIS DEMANDS; 
ITALIAN CRUISER SUNK; WIDE AIR RAIDS 

EXTREMIST REGIME 
FEARED AT PARIS 

Observer Sees Race Between 
Fascists and Comn^unists 
to Follow Petain 

VICHY RULE IS CRITICIZED 


Demand Voiced for ‘New Men’ 
— ^French Banks Open 
Under the Germans 


FRENCH VOICE DOUBTS 
OF BRITISH SEA RULE 

General Says Invasion Success 
Hinges on Landing Zones 


Percentages of all Families Re- 
ceiving Old Age Assistance, 
E.R.A. Relief and Federal 
Relief in Michigan 


JUNE, 1939 

Types of Counties % 

7 Lumber and fishing counties. . 54.5 

4 Mining counties 52.9 

12 Cut-over counties 43.5 

12 Secondtiry agricultural 29.4 

to Major Industrial cxcl. of 

Wayne 26.3 

24 Minor Industrial 24.0 

I Wayne county 20.4 

1 3 Primary agriculturtd coun- 

ties 18.5 

83 Total state 24.4 


— Public Assistance in Michigan 
April-June, 1939 
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for any such hypothesis must all be drawn from cultures in which 
culture itself had never become an object of scientific interest, 
and therefore the possibility of controlling it has stood on much 
the same level as the possibility of controlling disease before the 
rise even of ancient medicine. Such “evidence” can prove nothing; 
it can only show what has happened in the past under different 
conditions, and suggest what may very well happen in the future 
if we continue to approach the problem as the ancient Athenians 
and Romans approached it and as contemporary leaders have 
approached it up to now. 

There would, in fact, seem to be three possibilities with refer- 
ence to the intelligent control of culture. Such trends may be 
uncontrollable, as so many anthropologists and philosophers of 
history contend. They may be controllable only in terms of 
sciences and technologies that it will take centuries more to 
develop — perhaps in another civilization. Or they may be con- 
trollable with the sciences and technologies that today exist in 
our civilization if those sciences and technologies cou'd only be 
applied to the problems needing solution. 

Nobody today knows the answer. It depends largely on one’s 
temperament, one’s thirst for excitement, delight in horror, and 
so on, whether one prefers to go in for defeatism and various 
forms of escape, or whether one prefers to do what he can with 
the tools at hand in the knowledge that he may nevertheless be 
wasting his time. If Nero did fiddle while Rome burned, social 
scientists and social technicians also have the chance to fiddle — 
with their own culture — till the barbarians come! 

One thing seems to be fairly clear from the massive evidence 
from the past: fiddling may not stop the barbarians, but it may 
help to dramatize the problem! 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What does Harry Elmer Barnes regard as the basic maladjustment in 
our culture? 

2. List some contemporary confusions or contradictions. 

3. What do you understand by a scientific technology that tends to 
make scarcity unnecessary? Why is this a source of confusion? 

4. Is peaceful cooperation and production possible on any other basis 
than what one regards as fair or just? 
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5. In 1940 the United States and the British Empire controlled about 
75 per cent of the mineral wealth of the globe. If you were not an 
American or a subject of the British Empire how would you prob- 
ably regard the “justice” or “fairness” of that? 

6. In the light of your answers to 4 and 5 what can you say about the 
prospect of peace in the world? 

7. What pattern for the solution of social problems is there beyond 
“discussion, agitation, voting”? 

8 . Explain the term "retreat from reason.” 

g. Explain “the work of Nietzsche, Freud, Bergson constitutes less a 
retreat from reason than a rectification of the lines that reason may 
perchance defend.” 

10. How can the Klan and fascism be viewed as "escapes” from a too- 
complex world? 

11. Why call attention to war and unemployment in a book on delin- 
quency control? 

12. What are the three possibilities with reference to the intelligent 
control of cultural change? 




Part III 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF CONTROL 




Chapter VII 

Finding the Children Who Need Help 

Control Technologies 

Techniques for the control of juvenile deviant behavior may be 
grouped under four heads: 

1. Techniques for the discovery of deviant individuals. 

2. Techniques for the diagnosis of individual deviation prob- 
lems. 

3. Techniques for the treatment of such problems. 

4. Techniques for prevention, i.e., for (a) removing or con- 
trolling deviation pressures, (b) introducing positive factors into 
the environment, and/or (c) improving the hereditary qualities 
of the population. 

Most people approach the problem of delinquency control not 
from the point of view of any or all of these techniques but from 
an interest in children — individual children or groups of chil- 
dren. It will, therefore, be clearer if we carry on our discussion 
of the technology of control from this point on not in terms of 
techniques but in terms of the children who need help. This 
will necessarily involve a certain amount of repetition. Every 
child who needs help can be helped by others only through dis- 
covery, diagnosis, and treatment.^ But it will be more convenient 
to focus attention on the children and to relate each type of 
technique to the particular problems of each type of child. 

What Children Need Help? 

We have seen that to produce a socially adjusted individual 
four types of needs must be met: physical needs, emotional needs, 

1 Note the qualification. A great number of the maladjusted children of 
any given generation work out their own conflicts and problems without 
attracting more than repressive attention from the agencies of social control. 
The whole problem of why the amount of maladjustment that rises above the 
“nuisance threshold” of a community isn’t larger than it is still awaits analysis 
by sociologists, social workers, and psychiatrists. 
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social and vocational skill-needs, and the need for social orienta- 
tion or guidance. Where in general are these needs not being 
met? Mainly among three types of children: 

1. Delinquents — children in conflict with the law: (a) Parolees 
from juvenile correctional schools; and (b) probationers under 
treatment in their own communities.^ 

2. Behavior-problem cases — children in trouble. 

3. Children in danger, i.e., exposed to the deviation pressures 
enumerated in Chapter V. 

While these classifications are not mutually exclusive, it is 
obvious that they represent a rough scale of decreasing anti-social 
expectancy, on the one hand, and of increasing population cover- 
age, on the other. Yet all three classes of children are higher-than- 
average antisocial risks. 

The task of delinquency control, therefore, is to focus on these 
children the necessary techniques of discovery, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention early enough in their lives and widely 
enough in their communities to reduce the expectancv of deviant 
behavior. How many such children are there in the United States 
and where may we expect to find them? 

How Many Need Help? 

Let us follow the same order of decreasing 'inti-social expect- 
ancy and increasing coverage. From this point of view correc- 
tional school graduates, while relatively fewest in number, 
probably represent the highest anti-social expectancy per 1000; 
probationers probably rank second, problem children in general 
come third, and children in danger but still free of behavior 
problems or actual law violations would rank fourth. 

1. Delinquents: (a) Parolees. — ^From 65 courts reporting to the 
United States Children’s Bureau for 1929-34, inclusive, the nuin- 
ber of commitments to institutions averaged about 11.0 per cent 
of all delinquency cases reported, or about g.g per cent for the 
boys and 17.1 per cent for the girls.^ There is some evidence that 
smaller courts make institutional commitments more extensively 

2 Children undergoing other forms of treatment omitted. Comparatively few 
courts make extensive use of foster home placement, for example. 

Juvenile Court .Statistics, Year Ended December ji, I9}4, United States 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 235, 1935, p. 50 
Total boys’ cases 44,909; total girls’ cases 7629. 
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than do the larger courts which have more adequate probation 
systems and other facilities. Hence it is not surprising to find that 
the number (28,770) of delinquents reported in public institu- 
tions December 31, 1933, approximates 14.3 per cent of the esti- 
mated total (200,000) handled by the courts on delinquency 
charges that year. If to this is added evidence from Bowler and 
Bloodgood’s study of the Institutional Treatment of Delinquent 
Boys in five typical state institutions and evidence from a study 
of 130 boys paroled from a Michigan correctional school, all tend- 
ing to show that the average stay of a correctional school boy is 
about one year, the inference emerges that there are probably 
from 25,000 to 30,000 correctional school graduates in the United 
States at any given time with a comparatively recent reforma- 
tory experience behind them.'* In other words, over a five-year 
period there are probably from 125,000 to 150,000 correctional 
school graduates who have returned to their communities and 
who, if the Gluecks and other authorities are correct, are con- 
tributing more than their proportionate share of the country’s 
criminals. Obviously, therefore, any program for the reduction 
of delinquency finds in these correctional school graduates an 
emergency target ready-made and big enough to slioot at. One 
hundred twenty-five thousand boys and girls are equivalent to 
over nine regular army divisions, or one city the size of Trenton, 
New Jersey, or Spokane, Washington. 

Delinquents: (b) Probationers . — Children kept in their own 
community for treatment after having been adjudged delinquent 
are usually placed on probation. Theoretically this should mean 
that the probation officer is a case worker who analyzes each case, 
works out a definite plan of treatment, and by utilizing every 
available community resource helps the child reach a solution. 
Actually, this happens in not more than a handful of the 3070 
counties in the United States. Even in some of ilie large cities 
that boast of formidable-looking probation departments actual 
case work is a rarity. What takes its place is a routinized kind 
of supervision and reporting, or in the smaller places nothing at 
all until the child again runs afoul of the law. 

Now for many youngsters this system of neglect is probably 

* Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 228; and L. J. Carr. What's lVrr>7ig 
with Probation and Paiole in Michigan? 1936. 
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beneficial; at least it does them no harm. Their court experience 
alone has been sufficient to bring them up with a jolt. Case work 
for such youngsters would merely be a waste of time. Another 
group of delinquents consists of those who should have been 
sent to an institution but have actually been given “another 
chance” — one too many. They represent mistakes in disposition 
of the cases — youngsters who are so badly maladjusted that no 
amount of ordinary case work could pull them out of it. For 
them also case work would be a waste of time. But between these 
two extremes there is a third group: the delinquents who need 
case work treatment and could profit from it. These are the cases 
that should be placed on probation. One of the basic problems 
of every juvenile court is to select these cases and no others for 
this kind of treatment. Unfortunately nobody really knows in 
advance as a child faces the judge whether he or she can come 
through without case supervision, whether the child can come 
through only if given this supervision, or whether the youngster 
is already so far gone that nothing short of institutional com- 
mitment offers any hope at all. Every judge h.!' to make the 
best decision he can in the light of the information available, 
his own knowledge of children, and his philosophy of life. The 
mistakes are probably numerous, and these plus the prevailing 
inefficiency of case supervision make it inevitable that a h’gher 
percentage of these children than of average children of the 
same age and social class go on to break the law. Because they 
are usually younger than correctional graduates, brighter, have 
escaped institutionalization, and probably come from somewhat 
more adequate families, probationers probably do not have the 
delinquency rate that parolees have. But they are worse than 
average non-court children because they have already broken the 
law — over one-seventh of them more than once — and the condi- 
tions that produced their maladjustment are all too frequently 
left uncorrected. The children who need probationary super- 
vision and the probationers who should have been institution- 
alized are thus obviously higher-than-average risks. What per- 
centage they form of all cases placed on probation is unknown. 
But they are probably sufficiently numerous and their risk rate 
is sufficiently high to more than offset the probationers for whom 
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the court experience alone has been enough. The net result is a 
group of children under treatment — or what passes for treatment 
— in local communities all over the country with a delinquency 
expectancy decidedly higher than the average for youngsters of 
their age in the same social classes and the same communities. 

How many such cases are there? 

As usual the statistics are fragmentary and unsatisfactory. For 
the years 1929-34, 30 courts serving areas of 100,000 or more 
population reported to the Children’s Bureau that out of 246,607 
delinquency cases disposed of, 63,215, or 25.6 per cent, had been 
placed on probation. In 1937 53 courts reported having placed 
on probation 11,535 boys, or 29.5 per cent of such cases, and 1796 
girls, or 26.8 per cent.® In a state like Michigan where juvenile 
courts handle from 5000 to 6000 delinquency cases a year, there 
are from 2700 to 3000 boys and girls on probation at any given 
time. This compares with from 600 to 800 correctional parolees 
under “supervision.” 

Unfortunately the use of probation differs among different 
courts and in different states, so that it is impossible from such 
figures to estimate the total number of children on probation in 
the United States. It is apparent, however, that their number 
must be several times that of the correctional school graduates 
which, as we have seen, probably approximates 25,000 to 30,000 
a year. If one were to guess that 65,000 to 100,000 children were 
placed on probation each year, he would not be overstating the 
facts. Of these probationers it is safe to say that at least several 
times 1 per cent will reappear as delinquents next year. Thus, 
given present methods of selection and supervision, these 65,000 
new probationers each year — equivalent to the population of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, or Utica, New York, constitute a stand- 
ing menace with comparatively high delinquency expectancy. In 
the light of the known inefficiency of probation-selection, proba- 
tion itself, and institutional treatment, the answer would seem to 
be not more correctional school commitments, but (a) better selec- 
tion and (b) better probation. 

2. Children with Behavior Problems . — The chief of the statis- 

Children in the Courts, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 250, 1937, 
p- $'■ 
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tical division of the United States Office of Education estimated 
in September, 1937, that over 20,000,000 children would enroll 
in the elementary schools of the nation that year and about 
4,000,000 in high schools. In ic)30 the White House Conference 
estimated that there were 675,000 children under 18 in the United 
States with behavior problems.® Problem-child surveys in more 
than 50 cities and many rural schools reveal that at any given 
time teachers can spot from 2.4 to ig per cent of their classes as 
suffering from behavior maladjustments. Percentages vary from 
school to school, depending partly on the techniques used, partly 
on the defensiveness of the teachers, partly on the amount of 
maladjustment present. But the evidence is overwhelming that 
a great many children are in trouble. It is periu.ps a fair approxi- 
mation to say that 5 per cent of the school population at any 
given time needs help in solving problems of adjustment — in 
other words, in 1940 about 1,200,000 children. 

What happens to these children when they do not get help? 
Many of them become delinquent, criminal, or mental cases. Dr. 
Willard G. Olson, director of research in child development, 
University of Michigan Elementary School, Ann Arbor, has fol- 
lowed the careers of some 4000 problem children in Minneapolis 
for ten years. Dr. Olson says, "The group of boys in the highest 
25 per cent of problem tendencies have supplied about 2.5 times 
as many children to the juvenile court as would have been their 
normal expectancy if the dice had not been loaded. The highest 
7 per cent supplied seven times their quota of the children com- 
mitted by the juvenile court to institutions!” In short (a) delin- 
quent tendencies can be discovered in many children long before 
these children would normally reach the juvenile court; and (b) 
these tendencies, if left untreated, ultimately in a large percent- 
age of cases lead to the juvenile court. Children with problems, 
therefore, constitute a higher-than-average risk group which 

® The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection reported 
(1930) that of the 45 million children in America under 18 years of age: 
200,000 are criminally delinquent; 300,000 are crippled; 400,000 are children 
of divorced parent.s; 400,000 are homeless, vagrant boys; 342,000 are hard of 
hearing; 382,000 aie tubercular; 450,000 are mentally retarded; 500,000 are 
dependent, 675,000 .are "problem childen"; 1,000,000 have detects of speech; 
1,000,000 have damaged hearts; and 1,000,000 are undernourished. Total, 
7,149,000 — but the amount of duplication is unknown. Many delinquents, i<y 
example, have speech defects, etc. 
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taken in the aggregate exceeds the population of any one of 
sixteen states or the District of Columbia.^ 

3. Children in High-risk Situations and Occupations . — There 
are six types of situations which the experience of juvenile courts 
and social agencies for more than a generation has shown to be 
morally risky for children living in them. These situations occur, 
as we have said, in (a) deviant homes, including poverty homes; 
(b) culture-conflict areas; (c) sub-standard areas; (d) delinquency- 
tradition areas; (e) the street trades and domestic service; and (f) 
certain forms of commercialized recreation. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to repeat that such deviation-pressure 
situations do not in and of themselves “cause” delinquency. The 
great majority of all children from poverty homes, broken homes, 
culture-conflict areas, sub-standard areas, the street trades, and 
domestic service are never arrested as delinquents. Although it 
may be true that in certain urban areas where many varied devia- 
tion pressures operate simultaneously, intensely, continuously, 
and in a widely deviant direction on practically all the children 
in an area the percentage of anti-social behavior must far exceed 
the percentage of children apprehended, a certain amount of 
selection on the part of some individuals must still go on. Else- 
where the environmental pressures as we have, already pointed 
out in Chapter V are seldom 100 per cent anti-social in every 
aspect of number, extent, variety, intensity, direction, and con- 
tinuity. 

Since many problem cases and actual delinquents come out of 
high-risk situations, allowance must be made here for some 
duplication. 

Many cases referred to a visiting teacher, for example, are re- 
ferred not as “problem cases” but because of “unsatisfactory 
home conditions.”® What this means is what every social worker 

^States with populations under 1,200,000 each were (as of July 1, 1936) 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaw'are, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah. 
Vermont, and Wyoming. The District of Columbia had an estimated popula- 
tion of 619,000. 

® For example, out of 2430 cases referred to visiting teachers in one city over 
a span of 14 years, 228 were for "unsatisfactory school work"; 213 for "atypical 
behavior"; and 229 for "unsatisfactory home conditions.” Other causes includ- 
ing material aid accounted for the rest. Eunice Harkey. Fourteen Years with 
the Visiting Teacher in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 7922-46, unpublished Master’s 
thesis. School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, 1937. 
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knows, namely, that any high-risk situation usually contains 
more potentialities for trouble than are visible at any given mo- 
ment. Hence the need of focusing attention on conditions as well 
as on maladjusted individuals. 

Precisely here has been the weakness of many individual- 
adjustment approaches to delinquency prevention. Beyond deal- 
ing with particular disturbed family situations behind individual 
cases, many such programs have not attempted to go. 

A basic attack on delinquency and behavior maladjustments 
in general must provide both an emergency service for behavior 
deviants and a fundamental bettering of economic and social 
conditions in families, neighborhoods, and communities — ulti- 
mately, in our whole economic system. 

As a matter of fact, even a program so far-reaching as that 
would still leave untouched one entire class of causal factors — 
namely, biological factors. 

Beyond the Present Generation 

All competent students agree that the burden of biological in- 
competency is too great. The trouble, however, is to devise prac- 
ticable measures for reducing it. The difficulties are partly scien- 
tific, partly technical, and partly socio-political. Human heredity 
is so complex that geneticists have not yet been able to determine 
the laws by which specific desirable traits may be made to appear 
by the mating of any two individuals. Even to control undesir- 
able traits, although apparently somewhat clearer in theory, is 
terribly difficult in practice. That two feeble-minded individuals, 
for example, should not be allowed to marry and have children 
seems obvious. But since feeble-mindedness is a recessive trait 
and only a fraction of the hereditary mental defect latent in a 
given population actually appears at any given time, the prac- 
tical problem is how to prevent the mating of apparently normal 
individuals who are, relative to each other, potentially the par- 
ents of , feeble-minded children. Techniques for discovering the 
specific potentialities of the unborn children of apparently nor 
mal men and women have only begun to appear. Hence the great 
difficulty of controlling the bulk of the hereditary defects carried 
in the genes of the present generation.’* 

® See H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature, who estimates 
that if all visibly feeble-minded individuals in the present generation were 
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By and large, on the positive side the best that can be hoped 
for in the immediate future would seem to be some increased 
awareness on the part of young people concerning the desira- 
bility of selecting mates who come from long-lived, cancer-free, 
intelligent, emotionally stable stock. And on the negative side, an 
increased awareness on the part of legislators, courts, and public 
opinion generally concerning the undesirability of permitting the 
feeble-minded, the epileptic, and the insane to have children. If 
these two tendencies can be strengthened, some check may be 
given to dysgenic matings. 

How to encourage the sounder stocks to resist the sterilizing 
tendency of urbanization and social success, however, is a fur- 
ther socio-political problem of even greater immediate impor- 
tance. It is notorious that statistically the next generation is 
coming predominantly from the rural areas, particularly from 
the southern and the southeastern parts of the United States; 
from the lower economic brackets everywhere; and from the fami- 
lies of fairly recent immigrants. While immigrant fertility is 
declining as the newcomers outgrow the child-bearing age and 
their children accept American patterns, the failure of the pros- 
perous urban professional and business classes to replace them- 
selves continues to complicate the future. 

The immediate problem remains: What to do about the delin- 
quent, maladjusted, and endangered children of today? 

The Need of Action Now 

Psychiatric, economic, and social solutions cannot afford to 
wait for any hypothetical 11-per-cent reduction in the feeble- 
mindedness of the next generation. The present problem is. How 
can we control the pressures of modern life so that the expectancy 
of maladjustment among the feeble-minded and other defectives 

prevented from having offspring, the reduction in mental defects in the next 
generation would amount to about 11 per cent and considerably less after 
that. A beginning has been made in devising techniques for discovering 
carriers of certain recessive characteristics, namely. ^ epilepsy. By using brain 
waves, electrically amplified. Dr. W. G. Lennox and Dr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Gibbs at Harvard can detect carriers of epilepsy, i.e., persons who may never 
have a seizure themselves but who may pass a potential disability on to their 
children. Brain waves of epileptics and epilepsy carriers vary distinctly from 
the normal. New York Times, August 11, 1940. 
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as well as among normal children can be reduced now} Again we 
come back to the necessity of focusing attention on high-risk 
situations as well as on high-risk individuals. 

How Many Non-delinquent, Non-problem Children in 

Danger? 

How many children not classifiable as parolees, probationers, 
or problem children are exposed to high-risk situations? Nobody 
knows. But we have already seen that the first three groups prob- 
ably number at least 1,300,000. Various estimates place at least 
7,500,000 children in poverty homes alone. 

If we were to assume that all parolees, probationers, and prob- 
lem cases came from poverty homes — a manifest absurdity — 
there would still be 6,200,000 other children in such homes. And 
over and above the poverty homes alone are the emotionally dis- 
turbed homes, the culture-conflict homes, the blighted-area homes, 
and homes immersed in a definite delinquency culture. It is very 
difficult to make a fair estimate of numbers here because so many 
cases belong in more than one category. A comfortable home that 
has as yet produced no delinquents or problem children may 
nevertheless be emotionally disturbed and expose its children to 
culture conflicts in a blighted area in the midst of a delinquency 
neighborhood. Such cases would represent, of course, a piling up 
of risk factors which would make it extremely unlikely that chil- 
dren brought up in such an environment could escape some form 
of maladjustment. 

We do not know how many emotionally disturbed homes there 
are, nor for how long or to what degree they are disturbed. The 
statistics about broken homes mean very little. A home may be 
broken by death, as probably an eighth of our homes are, with- 
out necessarily making a child a delinquent, and it remains a 
fact that most of our actual delinquents continue to come from 
homes that are not broken at all. In 49,339 delinquency cases, for 
example, reported by 65 courts in 1934, 31.277, or 63 per cent, 
came from homes in which both natural parents were married 
and living together.i® It is true that the percentage of delinquents 
from homes in which one or both parents had died was some- 

Juvenile Court Statistics, Children's Bureau, Publication No. 235, 1937, 
p. 44. 
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whal largei' (10,805, o*' 21 per cent) than the probable percentage 
of non-delinquents from such homes, but obviously the great 
majority of children from homes broken by death did not become 
delinquent, while the great majority of children who did become 
delinquent came from homes that had not been so broken, or 
broken in any other visible way. So the overt breaking of a home 
seems to be a pooi index of emotional disturbance. 

II the number of such homes is unknown, so also is the number 
of homes involved in culture conflicts. In 1930 there were more 
than 11,000,000 American-born children of foreign-born parents, 
but a considerable percentage of these were the children of na- 
tionality groups such as Germans, Danes, English, and the like, 
who were showing tar less evidence of culture conflict than other 
groups, such as the Polish and southeastern Europeans. Until 
more intensive studies of culture conflict in different nationality 
groups on different economic levels in different cities are avail- 
able, it will be impossible to estimate the number of non- 
poverty, non-delinquent, non-problem cases living under such 
conditions. 

The same lack of information forestalls an accurate estimate 
of the number of children living in blighted areas or in delin- 
quency cultures and not already included in one of these previous 
groups. At a guess one might say that 500,000 non-handicapped 
youngsters not previously classified are living in emotionally dis- 
turbed homes, in culture-conflict homes, in blighted areas, and in 
delinquency-tradition areas. Adding these to our 1,300,000 pa- 
rolees, probationers, and problem cases, and our 6,200,000 un- 
classified children in poverty, we emerge with a grand total of 
8,000,000 children out of 45,000,000, or ly.y per cent. These 17.7 
per cent, because of past behavior present problem tendencies, 
or because of environmental pressures, must be regarded as hav- 
ing a delinquency e.xpectancy considerably above the average. 

To these 8,000,000 should probably be added an unknown, 
unduplicated fraction of our 7,000,000 physical or mental defec- 
tives. If, therefore, we make our total “reservoir” of future delin- 
quents, mental cases, and ne’er-do-wells a round 9,000,000, or 20 
per cent of the child population under 18, we shall probably not 
overstate the facts. Probably somewhat more than half of these 
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are boys, thanks to the overplus of boys among the parolees and 
the probationers, and to the fact that problem boys are much 
more likely to get arrested as delinquents than are problem 
girls.^^ In any et'ent, there arc probably g, 000,000 boys and girls 
under 18 who will supply the 200,000 delinquents due to reach 
our juvenile courts next year — and the other hundreds of thou- 
sands who are to fill our prisons and mental hospitals a genera- 
tion hence. 


The Rate of Social Breakdow'N 

As a check on such a startling estimate consider for a moment 
the knowm rate of social breakdowm discovered among the 15,000 
families of Stamford, Connecticut, in a study made by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Program Research of Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., for the years 1936 and 1937.^- This study, a 
model of its kind, revealed that seven different types of social 
breakdown, each more definite and less inclusive than some of 
the conditions discussed above, had affected approximately 4 per 
cent each year of the families of Stamford during the two years 
mentioned. In this total, delinquency ranked first — approxi- 
mately 1.5 per cent — and crime second — slightly over 1.0 per 
cent — as shown in the following table; 

Annual Rates of Social Breakdown Among Stamford Families 

Families 


Category of Rates per 1000 

Breakdown Number Families 



•937 

1936 

>937 

>936 

Delinquency 


239 

14. 1 

16.3 

Crime 

195 

>65 

'31 

>>■3 

Mental disease 

97 

105 

6-5 

7.2 

Divorce 

72 

83 

4.8 

5-7 

Unemployability 

40 

24 

2.7 

1.6 

Neglect 

27 

41 

1.8 

2.8 

Mental Deficiency 

II 

9 

•7 

.6 

Unduplicated total 

606 

624 

00 

d 

42.6 


More efforts are made to handle problem girls through agencies other 
than the courts. See Sophia Robison, Can Delinquency Be Measured? New 
York, 1936. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Social Breakdown. A Plan for 
Measurement and Control, New York, 1939. 

Ibid., p. 10. 
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As the Stamford report says; 

This is an accurate measure of social problems, individual and family 
breakdowns, that have become sufficiently serious to demand official 
action on the part of the community. ... It does not accurately meas- 
ure the full extent of the broad and more intangible area of family 
maladjustment in the community. A substantial proportion of the 
population of any community is likely at some time to experience social 
difficulty of varying degrees of seriousness — insufficient earnings, over- 
crowding, conflict between husband and wife, mental disorders, behavior 
difficulties, and many other manifestations with which social agencies 
are equipped to deal. Lacking clear-cut definitions, no statistical pro- 
cedure can measure the extent of this general area of social diffi- 
culty. . . . The rate of serious official breakdown should indicate the 
rise and fall of the whole range of social difficulties.^ 

In Other words, to say that 4 per cent of the families of an 
industrial community have experienced social breakdowns in a 
given year sufficiently serious to attract the attention of social or 
legal agencies is not to say that only 4 per cent of the families 
there are deviant families or families with higher-than-average 
behavior-risk factors. As the Stamford study implies, the actual 
number of deviant and higher-than-average-risk families is prob- 
ably several times 4 per cent. To say, therefore, that 20 per cent 
of the nation's children are either delinquent, maladjusted, or 
in danger because of such conditions as those listed by the Stam- 
ford social agencies and others discussed in Chapter V seems to 
be a fairly conservative statement. With one-third of our people 
underhoused and at least one-third in poverty it does not seem 
an exaggeration to estimate that one-fifth of our children are 
either delinquent, maladjusted, or in danger of becoming delin- 
quent or maladjusted. 

These 9,000,000 children, scattered in every county in the 
United States but identifiable everywhere as parolees, proba- 
tioners, problem cases, and children in high-risk situations, are 
the targets of the social-breakdown prevention movement. 

What techniques are available for controlling the delinquency 
and maladjustment implicit in these 9,000,000? That is the ques- 
tion to which we now turn. 

Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What kinds of techniques for the control of deviant behasior does 
the author enumerate? 

2. What needs must be met in order to assure the social adjustment 
of a child? 

3. Among what types of children are these needs not being met? 

4. How does the author define the task of delinquency control in this 
chapter? 

5. Why are parolees regarded as a high-risk type? 

6. How many parolees are there in the United States? 

7. Why are probationers regarded as a high-risk type? 

8. What three types of children are distinguished with reference to 
their suitability for probation? 

9. WTiat is probation? Distinguish it from parole. 

10. How many probationers are there in the United States? In Mich- 
igan? 

1 1 . What are behavior problems? 

12. What percentage of the school population has such problems? 

13. What types of situations are regarded as morally risky for children? 

14. Does poverty cause juvenile delinquency? 

. Does the broken home cause juvenile delinquency? 

. What does eugenics have to offer toward the control of juvenile 

delinquency? 

17. How many children are estimated to be "in danger”? 

18. What is the total estimate of the number of delinquents, problem 
children, and children in danger? 

ig. How does this compare with the statistics on social breakdowms in 
Stamford, Connecticut? 



Chapter VIII 

The Child Who Is Delinquent 

Part I . — Agencies of Discovery and Determination of 
T reatment 

The Group Most Urgently Needing Help 

Of the three types of children with higher-than-average delin- 
quency expectancies — delinquents, problem children, and chil- 
dren in danger — the alleged and the adjudged delinquents are 
the least numerous but potentially the most immediately dan- 
gerous. They are the least numerous for reasons suggested in 
Chapter III: only a minor fraction of the maladjusted children 
and the children in danger at any given time attain a sufficient 
“nuisance value” in the community to reach the juvenile court. 
But that fraction, just because its deviations have attained such 
a high nuisance value, contains a relatively high percentage of 
children so badly maladjusted or so seriously endangered that 
further deviations are inevitable. 

There is another reason for considering these children first: 
Discovery has already occurred. By reaching the attention of an 
official agency they have already discovered themselves. Further- 
more, for these children preventive techniques can be directed 
only to preventing a recurrence of their deviant behavior, not 
toward forestalling such behavior in the first place. 

With these children, then, we have to do with only two of our 
four types of control techniques, namely, diagnosis and treatment. 

The Coercive Nature of Correctional Agencies 

It is important to observe at the outset that the relationship 
of the police and the juvenile court to the children who reach 
their attention is fundamentally different from that of private 
agencies to their clients. Children apprehended by the police or 
referred directly to the juvenile court by parents or by other, 

*45 
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social agencies are not in contact with these public agencies 
through any volition of their own. They are there because of the 
coercive power of the state — the power of the police to appre- 
hend offenders and the power of the court to impose corrective 
measures. 

Before examining this coercive power as it imposes itself on 
the lives of the children it touches, it would be well to recall that 
its present-day operations are the outcome of a long cultural 
evolution. 

The Slow Recognition of the Child Problem and of the 
Need for Skilled Techniques 

For present purposes we need not trace the long development 
of the criminal law or the interesting history of punishment. It 
will be enough to point out that merely during the last century 
and a half in England and the United States there has been a 
twofold evolution in this field — an evolution in the purposes of 
the law and a correlative evolution in its methods. 

As to purposes, there has been a gradual decline of the old 
punitive theory and a corresponding rise of the theory of indi- 
vidual rehabilitation, subject, of course, to the continuing need 
of protecting society against the criminal. As to methods, there 
has been a slow retreat of the fundamental corrective procedures 
from the mouth of the correctional stream, so to speak — the adult 
prison — upstream toivard its sources — the child, the home, and 
the community. The first reforms in the methods of crime con- 
trol tow'ard the end of the eighteenth century dealt with the end 
result, the adult criminal in prison. Such an interest in humaniz- 
ing, individualizing, and making more scientific the treatment of 
the adult criminal in prison, before prison (probation), and after 
prison (parole) has continued ever since. But early in the nine- 
teenth century reformers began to realize that correctional treat- 
ment need not -wait for the social deviant to reach adulthood. 
They began, in other words, to perceive the problem of the 
juvenile deviant. 

But again they began with an end result, the deviant in an 
institution. In 1825 the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents established the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, 
New York — the first juvenile reformatory in the United States, 
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By mid-century the idea had spread to the Midwest. In 1855 
the Michigan legislature authorized the House of Correction for 
Juvenile Offenders which w'as opened the following year in 
Lansing. Now just as the reform of adult prisons has passed 
through an evolution of its own, so the juvenile reformatory 
likewise has evolved. From reformatories most of them became 
industrial schools, then vocational schools, and later under vari- 
ous names some have become schools for the total adjustment of 
the maladjusted personality. In 1940, as in the case of adult 
prisons, the Juvenile correctional institutions were in all stages 
of this evolution. A few, especially certain private institutions 
such as the Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, were definitely 
committed to the readjustive, rehabilitative point of view and 
were utilizing every resource of modern science and social tech- 
nology to achieve their ends. Many were still punitive juvenile 
prisons, early nineteenth century in their point of view and 
methods. The “average,” therefore, was still far short of the best. 

We will examine the role of the correctional institution in a 
later section of this chapter. For the moment it will be enough 
to observe that thousands of children reach such institutions each 
year. A survey by the Children’s Bureau as of January 1, 1938, 
reached 1 1 2 state schools and found that the 95 which responded 
were treating 46,999 children under their jurisdiction. Of these, 
approximately 70 per cent were boys, 30 per cent girls.^ 

In 1940 the evolution of the juvenile correctional institution 
was still proceeding and variations of different degrees of cus- 
todial security, such as correctional camps, were also being tried. 

The Emergence of the Children’s Court 

Meanwhile, however, the conviction had long since spread 
that to wait till a deviant child reached an institution was still 
too late. By the end of the nineteenth century the growth of 
urban delinquency and the failure of the juvenile reform or 
correctional school to “solve” the problem were alike evident. So 

1 Of the 32,928 boys under the jurisdiction of the 43 schools for boys, 10 
schools caring for both boys and girls, 14,685 were resident in the schools 
and 18,243 "ei'C non-resident but under jurisdiction of the schools. Of the 
14,071 girls under the jurisdiction of the 42 schools for girls, and 10 mixed 
schools, 7837 were resident in school, and 6234 were non-resident. 
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reform moved one step farther back in the sequence of coercive 
action and organized the children’s court. The first such courts 
in the United States were established in Chicago and in Denver 
in 1899. 

The juvenile court represented a new and revolutionary ap- 
proach to the problem of crime control. Instead of focusing 
attention on the offense, the juvenile court focused on the youth- 
ful offender; instead of seeking to punish, it sought to understand 
and assist; and instead of imposing a single pattern rigidly on 
all, ideally it tempered coercion with individual case treatment. 
For a generation the juvenile court represented the spearhead 
of the new attack upon delinquency. Within a few years every 
state except Wyoming and Maine had set up some form of chil- 
dren’s court. 

Theoretically the child brought into the children’s court is 
brought in not as a criminal but as a child in trouble; and the 
function of the judge is not to determine guilt or innocence but 
10 determine what kind of treatment the state, acting in the place 
of a wise parent, would prescribe. In order to carry out this 
ideal, the procedure requires a preliminary investigation of the 
child and his home background before the hearing in court. 
After that hearing, an important element of treatment for many 
cases is probation, or corrective case treatment in the commu- 
nity. Unfortunately, the lingering punitive tradition of the crim- 
inal law, the niggardliness of budgets practically everywhere 
outside of a few great cities, and the blighting hand of politics 
combined to keep all but a handful of the new courts from 
functioning at anywhere near their theoretical level of efficiency. 
All too often the pre-hearing investigations were superficial and 
inadequate. Probation consisted of a routinized check-up instead 
of the theoretically desirable case work required by the theory 
of the children’s court. 

The Child Guidance Clinic 

It soon became evident that if any juvenile court was to under- 
stand its more serious cases it must supplement social investiga- 
tion with all the resources of modern science. This realization 
led to the organization of the first child guidance clinic by 
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Dr. William Healy in Chicago in 1909. With the addition of the 
psychiatric social worker by Dr. Adler in 1915, the clinic came 
of age. 

There followed a period of diffusion and testing by experience. 
The Commonwealth Fund during the early twenties put on a 
demonstration of guidance clinics in a number of cities. By 1929 
there were perhaps 300 child guidance clinics in the United 
States, but it was apparent that they were expensive, small cities 
could not hope to finance their own independent clinics, and the 
clinical service alone, indispensable as it might be, was not 
enough for the control of delinquency. In Chicago and elsewhere 
sociological studies by Clifford Shaw and others had shown that 
delinquency in the big city was a moral disease of the community, 
not merely the maladjustment of a few individuals. 

So as the thirties opened, community leaders again took up 
the march of reform. Seizing on an idea that had been working 
quietly in central California for more than a decade^ they added 
lay leadership to official leadership and produced the community 
coordinating council, which in the next ten years was to revivify 
local government in hundreds of towns from California to 
Maine.3 

At the same time less spectacular in the field but offering 
hope of even more intensive results, scientific experiments were 
testing control through community action. Notable along this 
line was Clifford Shaw’s attempt to revitalize the forces of local 
leadership in his Area Projects in Chicago. Further evidence of 
the increasing pressure for the integration of community re- 
sources for the control of delinquency came from such studies as 
those in Jacksonville, Florida, and Stamford, Connecticut. 

All in all, in something more than a century the focus of 
reform had thus shifted all the way back from the end-result — 
the adult criminal in prison — to the sources of crime — the malad- 
justed child, the maladjusted home, and the maladjustments of 

* At Berkeley where Chief of Police August Vollmer and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools Virgil Dickson organized the first coordinating council 
of officials in igig. 

^ An American Legion survey in 1939 found 598 such councils in 24 states 
not including New York and Pennsylvania. The actual total at that time 
undoubtedly exceeded 700. 
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the community* With this glance at the cultural evolution of 
present practices let us turn to some of those practices them- 
selves. 


Non-officiai. and Official Action 

W'^hen any child’s deviant behavior passes a certain threshold 
of nuisance value in a community, there is a tendency for him 
to be brought to the attention of some agency outside the home 
for treatment and possible correction. In large urban centers such 
agencies will include visiting teachers, school clinics, and family 
case work agencies, as well as the police and the juvenile court. 
In smaller communities without adequate private agencies and 
adjustive facilities in the schools, probably a somewhat higher 
percentage of such cases will be handled by the law enforcement 
agencies and the court. But in every community deviations that 
involve serious breaches of the law ultimately demand the atten- 
tion of the public law-enforcement and judicial agencies. It is 
tvith the practices of these agencies that we are here concerned. 

In a general way, two kinds of action are o be noted; non- 
official and official. Non-official action is action that is corrective 
mainly in a monitory sense. A policeman, tor example, discovers 
a gang building a bonfire in an alley or has his attention directed 
to the undesirable behavior of some youngster who has not yet 
committed a serious oSense. Without making an official arrest he 
lets such youngsters know what the law means and possibly takes 
the matter up with their parents. In such a city .as Detroit the 
police annually make from 10,000 to 14,000 such monitory con- 
tacts, but only about one in three of such cases will actually be 
apprehended and placed in the detention home and less than 
one in seven will be brought before the juvenile court. Of the 
cases that are brought before most juvenile courts from various 
sources many are usually treated in the same way, i.e., are let off 


* See Alice Scott Nutt, “Trends in the Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency," 
Federal Probation, Vol. Ill, No. 4, November, 1939, for a somewhat similar 
analysis. Miss Nutt distinguishes four major movements: (1) the establishment 
of special institutions for juvenile delinquents; (2) provision for special courts: 
(3) provision for clinical and diagnostic services for stud) of the individual 
offender; and (4) organization of community forces for the prevention of de- 
linquency. Mobilization of all techniques on a state-wide basis tvould consti- 
tute a fifth stage. 
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with a warning without any official record being made of the 
matter. 

Thus the great bulk of the anti-social behavior that attracts the 
attention of the law enforcement and the juvenile judicial agen- 
cies is handled without adequate record and without utilizing 
the full correctional facilities of such agencies. This last point 
is of more than passing interest. It means that the great majority 
of the overtly antisocial juvenile deviants work out their own 
problems without benefit of court, clinic, or psychiatrist. This is 
of enormous significance and suggests something of the funda- 
mental importance of the police in the actual control of crime 
and juvenile delinquency. 

For the more serious cases which become matters of record, the 
police and the courts move through a definite series of coercive 
acts designed to correct the deviant behavior and in the end re- 
turn the child to normal social relationships. This series of acts 
we shall refer to as the correctional cycle. To appraise the effec- 
tiveness of delinquency control it is essential to see these acts as 
constituting one unitary corrective effort directed at each offender. 

The Correctional Cycle 

The cycle begins with the apprehension or referral of an al- 
leged offender. It ends with the child’s release from corrective 
coercion. From beginning to end the correctional cycle may be 
broken down into the following nine steps: 

1 . Apprehension or referral of alleged offender. 

2. Restraintive custody pending determination of the desira- 
bility of proceeding further. Usually detention. 

3. Preliminary diagnosis of the child’s difficulties. 

4. Decision on future action, i.e., whether he shall be taken to 
court, whether the court shall handle it as an official case or non- 
official, etc. 

5. Determination concerning need of 
ment. 

6. Prescription of the type of treatment 
given. 

7. Treatment: probation, foster home 
alization, etc. 

8. Gradual attenuation of treatment. In probation this means 
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the gradual decrease of supervision. In institutionalization it 
means parole. 

9. Termination of treatment and return to unsupervised rela- 
tionships. 

In carrying out this cycle five agencies are particularly impor- 
tant: the police, the detention home, the juvenile court, the pro- 
bation officer, and the correctional institution. 

The Police and the Correctional Cycle 

Modern police departments are the remote descendants of the 
old rural constables whose duties, prescribed by English common 
law, were imported by the settlers of the early colonies. The 
constable is still to be found in many villages and rural districts. 

The first adjustment to the growth of towns in the colonies ■ 
came with the establishment of night watches under the super- 
vision of the constables. In Massachusetts this was provided for 
in 1699, along with arrangements for a day watch, known as 
“ward.” All able-bodied citizens above sixteen with certain prop- 
erty qualifications were made liable to perform “watch and ward.” 
Later, as these duties became irksome, regular night watchmen 
were hired. By 1800 this scheme of paid night watchmen was 
regularly established in the Atlantic seaboard cities. 

But the cities rapidly outgrew such primitive policing ar- 
rangements. The first regular day police force in the United 
States was organized in New York City. In 1844 this comprised 
16 regulars and 108 special officers for Sundays plus 100 mayor’s 
marshals and 34 constables. The night watch, meanwhile, a 
separate force, consisted of iioo men. Following New York, day 
watches had been organized in Philadelphia in 1833 and in Cin- 
cinnati in 1842. But the system of two independent police forces 
led to friction and inefficiency. 

So in 1844 the New York legislature provided for a consoli- 
dated day and night police force, the basis for the modern police 
organizations in the United States. Boston, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and other cities followed in reorganizing their 
forces during the next few yetirs. 

From the beginning the problem of controlling the police in 
the interests of the whole community and not in the interests of 
the politicians has been and remains serious. With an average 
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tenure of office of less than four years, chiefs of police have been 
seriously handicapped in developing continuity of policies and 
a professional point of view. The most dramatic example of the 
incidence of politics on policing was the dereliction from duty 
on the part of the policeman assigned to guard the entrance to 
President Lincoln’s box at Ford’s theater on the night of the 
assassination, April 4, 1865. This man, whose absence from his 
post for the sake of a drink had cost the life of the president, 
was not dismissed from the Washington police force till three 
years later and then it was for "sleeping on his beatl’’® 

The wide adoption of civil service for policemen after 1895 
weakened the grip of politics somewhat, but all over the country 
police departments in 1940 were still struggling with such prob- 
lems as political influence, inadequate pay, the need of training 
schools, better records, lack of up-to-date means of communica- 
tion, need of crime detection laboratories, and the need of build- 
ing professional attitudes and standards of police service. The 
establishment of state constabularies in a dozen or more states 
had done much to raise standards, as had also the work of leaders 
such as August Vollmer of Berkeley, California. Of tremendous 
importance also in many ways but especially in making the law- 
enforcement officer a hero for juvenile America was the work of 
J. Edgar Hoover at the head of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion at Washington. 

Traditionally as developed in Europe, modern police work has 
three phases: “The first phase embraces the identification of liv- 
ing and dead persons. The second embraces the field work car- 
ried out by specially trained detectives at the scene of the crime. 
The third embraces methods used in the police laboratory to 
examine and analyze clues and traces discovered in the course of 
the investigation.’’® 

Since the appointment of the first policewoman in Los Angeles 
in 1910, however, and the establishment in New York of a special 
crime prevention unit in 1915, it would be more adequate to add 
a fourth function, namely, crime prevention. Crime prevention 
as police executives usually use the term means special protective, 

“See Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, New York, 1939. 

“ Harry Soderman and John J. O’Connell, Modern Criminal Investigation, 
New York, 1935, p. 1. 
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monitory, and corrective attention given by the police to ju- 
veniles and to certain deviation pressures in the community. The 
instrumentalities through which this attention functions are 
policewomen, special officers detailed to handle boys’ cases, and 
organized juvenile divisions. 

Police functions in the control of delinquency seem to vary in 
different communities, depending on the size of the community 
and the extent to which its needs are being met by other agencies. 
Thus in one small city widely known for the work of its- Boys’ 
Club the police emphasize the need of closer .cooperation of the 
schools with the club and the importance of not overlooking the 
homes. In Grand Rapids Chief O’Malley, having failed to per- 
suade other agencies to set up a boys’ program in the highest-risk 
area in the city, organized his own Youth Center with a regular 
member of the force in charge, seven days a tveek. In Kalamazoo 
where local recreational needs are well taken care of. Chief Ralph 
Chapman emphasized follow-up work by local citizens with boys 
reaching police attention. In Detroit where the department for 
many years has had a juvenile division to deal with boys and a 
women’s division to handle problems affecting girls, ..tnphasis 
falls on (i) efforts to bring to the attention of local social agencies 
specific children and particular neighborhoods where case work 
and group work programs are needed; (2) contact and super- 
vision of particular trouble cases referred to the department by 
individuals or other agencies; (3) the protection of the community 
and young people in particular by supervising newsboys under 
the Street Trades Ordinance, patroling dance halls, beer gar- 
dens, poolrooms, shooting galleries, bowling alleys, theaters, and 
carnivals; and (4) educational contacts, talks, exhibits, etc. in 
the homes, the schools, and on the street. 

The Boys’ Juvenile Division in Detroit ip 1940 consisted of 
Inspector William M. Johnson, two sergeants, fourteen detec- 
tives and two patrolmen. All men assigned to the division when 
it was reorganized in 1931 had had from two to four years of 
college training and were required to take courses in child 
guidance, public speaking, and psychology. 

"Interestingly enough,” Inspector Johnson explained, “officers 
with less than five years of police duty were found better quali- 
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fied because they could be more readily trained to wont with 
boys.” 

The city was divided into seven districts for juvenile work, 
and two officers were assigned to a district. These districts over- 
lap the boundary lines of the fifteen precincts in the various parts 
of the city. The officers assigned to the districts investigate all 
complaints against boys within their boundary. The officers also 
file petitions against boys in the Juvenile Court after they have 
become convinced that no other procedure will help. 

Cases invoh’ing boys from ten to seventeen years of age are 
referred to the Boys’ Juvenile Division for investigation and dis- 
position. All boys under ten years and all girls are assigned to 
the Women's Division. Cases of perversion between a male adult 
and a boy of juvenile age are assigned to and prosecuted by the 
Men’s Division. 

The Boys’ Juvenile Division is affiliated with the social agen- 
cies of Detroit and Wayne County, and cooperates with them in 
all programs to suppress delinquency. Close relationship with the 
police of adjoining counties is maintained at all times. 

In different sections of the city, business and professional men 
and women have formed what are known as Human Relations 
Councils. Through their efforts a great deal of constructive 
work has been accomplished in promoting playground and 
leisure-time activities for children in the immediate neighbor- 
hoods. Members of the Boys’ Juvenile Division are active in all 
these councils. The officers from the various precincts have also 
sponsored Boy Scout troops, and have aided in the work of the 
Junior Intelligence Bureau, a crime prevention program or- 
ganized by the county prosecutor. 

Detention and the Correctional Cycle 

During any ordinary year in the United States more than 
100,000 boys and girls under i8 will be detained pending further 
action by public authorities. In a study covering the fiscal year 
1929-30, Dr. Florence M. Warner found 118,772 boys jtnd girls 
under the age of 18 under detention. Of these, 77,809 were de- 
tained in public detention homes and 18,659 private shelters. 
Thirty-four of the 119 areas reporting used jails and police sta- 
tions as places of detention. During the year studied, 16,493 boys 
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sad girls were detained in police stations and jails. In only 22 
areas reporting would it appear that there were no children of 
juvenile court age detained in jails or police stations in 1929-30. 

The function of detention in the correctional cycle, whether in 
private homes or in public institutions, is primarily to care for 
children on behalf of the police and the courts. Fundamentally, 
therefore, it has two uses; (1) to keep the child secure until his 
case can be heard; (2) to enable the authorities to study the 
child and to gather information concerning his background. De- 
tention as such is not a means of treatment; it is a period during 
which the need of treatment and the kind of treatment can be 
determined. But as Dr. Warner pointed out, “in some communi- 
ties the detention home has degenerated into a sort of parking 
station for children, and almost any person can bring a child to 
the detention home and leave him until called for.” This is an 
abuse of the principle of detention. It is also an abuse when the 
detention home is used by the court as a kind of in-community 
correctional institution. The average detention home is not 
equipped to provide the treatment needed for correction. As a 
matter of fact, the average detention home is not even equipped 
to provide the diagnostic services needed to enable the court to 
determine intelligently the kind of treatment to be given. Except 
in a few of the larger cities, it is rare indeed to find a detention 
home set up to provide a clinical study of its inmates and to 
supply the court with a complete theory of each child’s malad- 
justment when the child is brought to court. As a rfiatter of 
fact, experts in the social work and correctional fields have come 
to feel that the temporary placement of children in private homes 
may be preferable to their detention in the congregate type of 
home. The use of boarding homes results in the detention of 
fewer children and is more economical. A better attitude on the 
part of the child is developed, and treatment is therefore more 
successful. But such procedure assumes other sources of technical 
information on the child as well as a careful selection of boarding 
homes. It is desirable therefore that the court have its own sep- 
arate psychological and psychiatric clinic and the close coopera- 

" The Lucas County Child Study Institute of the Juvenile Court at Toledo, 
Ohio, is an example of a detention home organized to study as well as detain 
children placed in it. 
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tion of an efficient child-placing agency. Such requirements 
reflect the experience of experts working in well-equipped com- 
munities. For the average town in the United States, or rather for 
the average county seat, which lacks specialized facilities, deten- 
tion will probably continue for a long time to be a matter of the 
congregate home. Hence to raise the standard of detention, local 
leadership must discover to what degree the local detention home 
falls short of recognized national standards.® 

The Juvenile Court in the Correctional Cycle 

We have already noted the fact that the first juvenile courts in 
the United States were established in 1899 as a result of the grow- 
ing conviction that further differentiation of treatment for juve- 
niles was needed beyond that possible in juvenile correctional 
institutions as compared with adult prisons. The legal principles 
underlying the juvenile court may, however, be traced far back 
in English jurisprudence. Two such origins may be discerned: 
chancery jurisdiction and the criminal law. 

Even before the establishment of chancery jurisdiction in England, 
the doctrine had long been recognized in common law, that the state or 
its agent, the court, was the ultimate parent of all minors. This theory 
can be traced back to the feudal times in England where the Crown 
through the “Inquisitio post mortem” assumed supervision over the 
estates of minors in order to realize the fruits of tenure and livery to the 
overlord. . . . The essential idea of chancery is welfare, or balancing of 
interests It stands for flexibility, guardianship, and protection rather 
than for rigidity and punishment.™ 

With the attainment of American independence the state 
rather than the Crown became the parens patriae of all minors in 
the United States. 

It seems consistent to hold that the neglect or dependency aspect 
of the court’s jurisdiction is based on the parental aspect of the English 

® See Social Work Year Book, New York, 1935, p. 227. 

“ Research Standards. 

™B. Flexner and R. Oppenheimer, “Legal Aspects of the Juvenile Court," 
57 Am. L. Rev. 65. Cited in James E. Stermer and Harold N. Rosemont, 
Matiual for Juvenile Court Officers of State of Michigan, Michigan W.P.A. 
Recreation Division, Ann .Arbor, 1935, p. 3. 
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chancery law; while its delinquency juiisdiction grew out of criminal 
law.“ 

English chancery courts concerned themselves with civil rights 
exclusively; they never exercised criminal jurisdiction. Under 
English common law an infant under seven was held to be inca- 
pable of committing a crime. From seven to fourteen the child 
was presumed to be without criminal capacity, but this presump- 
tion could be rebutted if it could be shown that an offender was 
capable of appreciating the nature of his acts. 

As guilt in law depends upon a psychological state, it is quite largely 
dependent upon the age and maturity of the child in question. When 
the enactors of the various juvenile court acts pushed the age upward to 
17, i8 or ai years, they simply inferred that the capacity for criminal 
acts does not develop until that age is passed, and by extending the 
jurisdictional age the legislature merely carried forward the common law 
rule to a sociological conclusion.'^ 

By declaring acts of delinquency not to be crimes the courts 
and legislatures have in effect extended the philosophy of the 
courts of chancery to cover anti-social behavior. 

The Juvenile Court’s Functions as a Correctional Agency 

The functions of the juvenile court in the correctional cycle 
are (1) to discover on the behalf of society whether a child’s 
behavior deviates as alleged and (2) to prescribe the type of treat- 
ment needed to adjust the child. Observe, however, that the 
judge is charged not only with the responsibility for adjusting 
the child but with the responsibility of protecting the child and 
protecting society as well. As judge, he is neither victim, police- 
man, social worker, psychologist, psychiatrist, nor interested by- 
stander, and yet he must give due consideration to the claims of 
each of these and also to the claims of the child’s own developing 
personality. Hence it is that so many “experts" complain fre- 
quently that their recommendations are disregarded by the 
courts. 

Let us turn now to the way the juvenile court actually func- 
tions in handling a case. Here we have a typical delinquent 

Manual , etc ., p. 5. 

12 Ibid ., p. y. 
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youngster of fourteen or fifteen who has gone through the pre- 
liminary stages of the correctional cycle. In other words, he has 
been apprehended by the police, he has been in the detention 
home for several days while officers of the court have studied 
him and have collected information on his social background. 
Somewhere along the line someone, a police officer or a probation 
officer or someone else, has made the decision that there is enough 
evidence to indicate the need of a court hearing — the need, in 
other words, of an official determination of the necessity of public 
treatment in this case.^® 

The actual procedure at the formal court hearing may vary 
considerably not only from state to state but from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction within the same state. In general, however, as we 
have seen, the theory of the juvenile court is clear: The child is 
brought before the court not as a criminal but as a child who 
needs the aid and encouragement of public officials acting the 

In Michigan and in most other states which have juvenile courts, the 
process before a hearing consists of the following steps: 

1. The petition. Initiation of the proceeding by petition is characteristic 
of the juvenile court based upon chancery jurisdiction instead of the 
complaint, information, or indictment used in criminal proceedings. 

2. Detention. 

3- Social investigation. The social investigation should cover the com- 
plaint, should give information concerning the child, his development, 
his mental and physical condition, school history, his working history, 
his juvenile associates, his court record if any, should give information 
concerning his parents or relatives, conditions in the home, the family 
record with other agencies, the facts and circumstances of the par- 
ticular case. 

4. Psychological and psychiatric investigations, if facilities are available 
(which they are not in over 90 per cent of the juvenile courts of the 
nation). 

5. Summons. That is, the court formally calls the child and his parents in 
for the court hearing. Since the courts consistently recognize the funda- 
mental proposition that every parent is entitled to have the care and 
custody of his own child, final action necessarily means that notice 
shall be given to the parents. There are various ways in which this 
may be done, by personal service or by publication. 

In case the summons cannot be served or parties fail to obey the 
summons and in any case upon the filing of the sworn petition when 
it shall appear to the court from testimony that it will be for the 
immediate tvelfare of the child, a writ may issue directing an officer 
to bring such child before the court. Witnesses may be subpoenaed. 

6. The court hearing. 

See ibid., pp. 39 f. 
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part of a wise parent — usually for parents who are anything but 
wise. 

As the Manual for Juvenile Court Officers of Michigan says, 
“the primary function of the court is to get the truth from the 
child, to weigh the results of the investigation, to determine 
what his needs are, and to decide upon the treatment which will 
best subserve the interests of the child and society; it is not, pri- 
marily, to prove the child guilty or not guilty of the act charged.” 
To protect the child and his parents from needless embarrass- 
ment, the laws usually permit the court to exclude persons having 
no legitimate interest in the case. Unfortunately in many small 
communities privacy of juvenile court hearings is not observed. 

The Court Hearing 

The hearing decides three questions: (i) Is this child the type 
of child who needs corrective treatment? (2) What type of treat- 
ment should he receive? (3) What agency should be responsible 
for that treatment? 

According to federal standards the hearing should be held as 
soon as proper notice can be given to the parents; within forty- 
eight hours of the child’s apprehension. There should be no 
publicity on a juvenile court case; the hearing should be private 
with no one present who is not directly concerned with that case. 
Even witnesses should not be permitted in the courtroom except 
while testifying. The purpose in general is to shield and protect 
the child from unnecessary public notice. According to federal 
standards, also, the hearing should be conducted informally; 
which means that the practice and procedure of the criminal 
courts should be avoided. By all means, the child and the parents 
should not be given the idea that the child is being tried for a 
criminal offense. Some states permit children brought into juve- 
nile court to ask for jury trial. When such trials are held, they 
are almost always attended by publicity and generally produce 
undesirable results. In the larger cities, the juvenile judge is fre- 
quently assisted by a referee. The referee hears the facts of the 
case and makes his recommendations. This is especially desirable 
in girls' cases when a properly qualified girls’ referee is available. 

In determining delinquency, the court is not primarily con- 
cerned with any specific act. Most laws are very loosely and 
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widely drawn. That is to say, they enumerate a great number of 
acts and classes of situations in which a child may be found and 
any one of which qualifies him to be held as a delinquent. Thus, 
the Michigan law says that a delinquent child is “any child under 
the age of 17 who violates any law of the state or any city or 
village ordinance or is incorrigible or knowingly associates with 
thieves, vicious or immoral persons, or is growing up in idleness 
or crime, or knowingly visits or enters a house of ill repute,” and 
so on and so on for another nine enumerated types of offenses. 

This vagueness in defining delinquency is administratively 
highly useful, but for statistical purposes it is almost hopeless. 
Just how much likeness or difference is there in conduct covered 
by such an adjective as “incorrigible”? How much “wandering 
about any railroad yard or track” does a child have to do in 
order to be regarded as “habitually” wandering about such 
places? The point is, for the good of the child the court is almost 
never interested in just particular isolated offenses. What inter- 
ests it is to determine what type of child this is, what kind of 
individual the public has to deal with. This is quite a different 
point of view from that of the criminal court, and it is for this 
reason that the juvenile court has had to place so much more 
reliance on social evidence and on the evidence supplied by 
experts in medicine, psychology, and psychiatry. For this reason, 
also, the ordinary rigid rules of evidence are usually somewhat 
relaxed in a juvenile court hearing. Yet this does not necessarily 
mean that such a hearing is conducted without order or that any- 
thing whatever can be introduced in evidence. 

In general, the quality of a hearing would seem to depend 
partly on the character of the proceedings which we have just 
discussed, partly on the information available to the judge, and 
partly on the judge’s insight, sympathy, and judgment. The in- 
formation should cover the child’s physical condition in such 
detail as would result from a careful examination by a com- 
petent physician; detailed information on his mental level; his 
specific capacities and incapacities; his peculiar habit patterns; 
the social conditions under which he has lived — the characteris- 
tics of his home, the attitudes of his parents, and so on; and 
finally, it should supply detailed information on the emotional 
condition of the child, information which in cases where there is 
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a question o£ emotional maladjustiiient can be obtained only 
through ah examination by a trained psychiatrist. Unfortunately, 
over go per cent of the juvenile courts in the United States almost 
never have adequate information on all four of these types of 
evidence. Most of them do not even get an adequate description 
of the social conditions under which the child has lived; and 
Outside of the larger cities, only a handful ever get any informa- 
tion of any kind on the emotional factors underlying the behavior 
of their cases. In other words, the chances are that any one who 
reads this book will find that the court in his own community or 
his own county has not come anywhere near the desirable stand- 
ards set up by best practice in this field. It is probably function- 
ing with more or less waste and inefficiency; it is not doing its 
best for the cases brought before it; and this is true quite apart 
from the capacity and good intentions of the officials of the court. 
Good intentions alone without adequate techniques and facilities 
are always inefficient. 

It is true that judges of children’s courts are seldom chosen, as 
the federal standards would have them chosen, for their peculiar 
interest in and understanding of children. Almost everywhere 
except in a few of the larger cities they have other and more time- 
consuming duties than the hearing of children’s cases. In some 
states they are the clerks of the criminal courts. In other states 
they handle probate matters, and most of their time then is taken 
up with determining what the testator meant when he wrote such 
and such a phrase in the will. In Michigan, for example, where 
this is true, the estimated time given to juvenile court work in 
1934 in six counties ran from 20 per cent in one county to 80 per 
cent in another in which there was a referee, who of course gave 
too per cent of his time to that particular business. Under these 
conditions, it is easy to say that there should in general be a 
higher type of personality on the children’s court bench. But an 
experience of several years with the juvenile court judges of one 
state has convinced me that the weakest spot in the juvenile 
court is not the judge but rather the judge’s unawareness of what 
constitutes best practice and especially the failure of state and 
county to provide the facilities necessary for carrying out the 
court’s functions in the most efficient way. 

At this point attention should be called to the fact that much 
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of the social work technique and much of the procedural detail 
developed in the large communities has been evolved precisely 
because the communities are large. In smaller communities it is 
frequently unnecessary for the judge to have a detailed written 
case record before him because he personally knows the families 
and the histories of the cases brought into his court. He may not 
know these things as a social worker would, but he knows them 
as a member of the community and as a neighbor. In other 
words, in the smaller community the juvenile court judge is 
functioning on the gossip level and closer to the primary group 
than is true in the larger community. Hence there is more of the 
person-to-person relationship, the importance of which should 
never be underestimated by outside “experts.” 

This does not in any way mitigate the need for trained proba- 
tion officers, guidance clinic service, etc., in smaller communities. 
But it does suggest a distinction between (i) techniques which 
are demanded by the nature of the court’s relation to the child 
and (2) those techniques which are demanded by the nature of 
deviant behavior itself. The first may vary in different communi- 
ties; the second are the same everywhere. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. Why consider alleged and adjudged delinquents first in discussing 
the technology of delinquency control? 

2. What have been the trends in the control of delinquency? 

3. How would you explain the late emergence of the juvenile court? 

4. What are the distinctive characteristics of the juvenile court? 

5. Distinguish non-official from official action. 

6. What is the correctional cycle? And what are its phases? 

7. What similarities do you see between the evolution of police work 
and the evolution of delinquency control? 

8. What are common problems of police work? 

9. How do modern departments handle the problem of protecting 
juveniles? 

10. What is the function of detention in the correctional cycle? 

11. What are the shortcomings in detention as actually practiced? 

12. What are the legal origins of the juvenile court? 

13. What are the functions of the juvenile court as a court? 

14. Outline the steps preceding hearing, 

15. What three questions does the hearing decide? 
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16. What is delinquency? 

17. What percentage of juvenile courts have adequate information on 
the children brought before them? 

18. What is the relationship between children’s work and other work 

of juvenile court judges? \ 

19. What characteristic of small communities affects the need of records? 

20. Explain the distinction pointed out at the end of the chapter. 


Part II . — Treatment Agencies 

■ The Problem of Treatment 

What type of treatment shall an adjudged delinquent receive? 

The answer to that question must obviously depend on the 
judge’s understanding of the problem presented by the particular 
child; on the facilities available to the court; and on the judge’s 
regard for the broader interests of the child, the parents, and the 
community at large. What treatment facilities are available to 
the “average" judge? "Best practice,” of course, would provide 
him with an adequate probation staff of trained officers numerous 
enough to be able to handle a case load of not over fifty or sixty 
cases each. “Best practice” would give him money enough to 
place children in boarding homes where he felt that to be de- 
sirable. “Best practice” would present him with a wide range of 
different types of correctional institutions, camps, correctional 
homes, and so on. But the great majority of the juvenile court 
judges in the United States have few of these advantages. They 
must work without trained probation officers, they must rely on 
volunteers to do the so-called case work which certain cases need. 
Probation in their courts means little more, and must mean little 
more, than an occasional check-up, a routine “signing of the 
book” by the probationers. To call such procedures probation is 
to discredit the name. And yet over wide areas of the United 
States probation for juveniles amounts to this and no more. Be- 
yond this, when a youngster has violated probation or seems too 
far gone to profit from the type of so-called probation available, 
the average judge has little choice except to send such a young- 
ster to a state correctional institution. 

During recent years Bixsby and others have urged the need of 
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divorcing probation administration from the juvenile court it- 
self. There is no question whatever that correctional treatment of 
juvenile court cases is becoming a highly specialized business 
which even the specialized courts in great cities probably cannot 
attend to as efficiently as agencies devoted exclusively to such 
treatment could. Politically, however, there seems to be little 
chance that such a divorce of functions will occur in the great 
majority of the juvenile courts in the United States for a long 
time to come. This will be true even where the probation officers 
eventually secure the protection of Civil Service and semi-profes- 
sional status in a department of their own. The curse of the 
whole probation situation in the juvenile courts in the ordinary 
community today (1940) is that the work is not recognized as 
requiring professional training. It does not command pay ade- 
quate to the type of personnel required for the job; there is no 
security of tenure; and appointments are dominated by politics. 
Best practice represented by such states as New York, of course, 
to some extent overcomes most of these shortcomings. But in 
most states of the Union an urgently needed reform is to bring 
the probation service of the juvenile court up to professional 
standards, provide adequate salaries, insure security of tenure, 
and take politics out of the picture. It is probable that this can 
only be accomplished on a state-wide basis, and that therefore a 
definite state-wide organization for the purpose will be necessary. 
All of which raises questions of leadership and social action, 
which we shall discuss in a later chapter. 

The Probation Officer in the Correctional Cycle 

It has been pointed out by workers in the correctional field 
that the probation officer shares certain characteristics with the 
social case worker and also with the law enforcement officer.^* 
But it has also been made clear that he likewise has certain 
different functions peculiar to himself. For example, the proba- 
tion officer receives his client for a definite period of time. Second, 
he receives the client under special court orders, not as the result 

See Handbook of Probation, Ralph Hall Ferris, assistant state director of 
correction in charge of probation, Lansing, Michigan, 1938. Dr. Ferris is dis- 
cussing primarily the adult probation officer, but the same characteristics 
apply to the juvenile probation officer as well. 
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of a voluntary choice of the client. Third, clients of the juvenile 
probation officer are received from a special social class — children 
who have been adjudged delinquent by the juvenile court. Thus 
“the probation officer exercises social readjustive supervision by 
authority of law over a selected class, while the social worker 
exercises readjustive supervision by the client’s voluntary ac- 
ceptance of it over any maladjusted member of society.” As for 
law enforcement, the probation officer has a legal power to arrest 
and detain persons, but, as Dr. Ferris points out, in two respects 

the functions of the probation officer differ radically from those of law 
enforcement agents. First, the power to arrest and detain is limited to 
one special class, the probationers under his charge; it does not extend 
to the discovery of crime, the detection of the criminal, or the arrest and 
detention of any person committing a crime. Also, this power is defi- 
nitely incidental to, and a minor element of, his primary task, social 
readjustive supervision of probationers, while the power to arrest and 
detain is primary and essential to the work of law enforcement agents. 
Second, the probation officer is primarily the confidential advisor of the 
judge in his relation to the court. He is not confidential advisor in the 
matter of interpreting the law, the conduct of trial, or the determination 
of guilt and sentence, but only in the matter of the character, tendencies, 
and outlook on life of the person . . . referred to him '••y the court for 
investigation. Thus probation officers constitute a definite class in a 
group distinct from, but between, social workers and law enforcement 
agents. Therefore, by definition and in fact, the probation officer is a 
correctional worker. 

In short, a probation officer is a correctional case worker. It is 
his business, working with the information supplied by the social 
investigation and by the various expert advisors of the court, to 
bring to a focus on his clients and the cases placed under his 
supervision the various readjustive resources of the community. 
If a child needs dental work done, it is the probation officer’s 
duty to see that it is done. If a child is running with undesirable 
companions, it is the probation officer’s duty to get him in con- 
tact with more desirable companions. If the parents discriminate 
against the youngster in the home, or if there is sibling rivalry, 
or any one of a dozen other conditions in that home, it is the 
probation officer’s business to interpret the case to the parents 
and try to bring about a change in their attitudes and at the same 
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time to interpret the situation to the youngster in his charge so 
as to change his attitudes. As we have pointed out before, there 
are only three things that any case worker can do in the treat- 


Figure 22. — What a Probation Officer Does 
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How a New Jersey Officer Spends His Time 
The multifarious duties of a probation officer in a good state system are 
diagrammed above. This represents an approximation to "best practice.” The 
actual activities of most probation officers in the United States would show a 
different pattern. (From Probation. Courtesy, National Probation Association, 
New York.) 


merit of a case: he can take the client out of the given environ- 
ment; he can modify the environment; or he can change the 
client’s attitude toward the environment. If the environment and 
the child’s attitude are alike unmodifiable, it is the probation 
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officer’s business to reopen the case with the court and make 
additional recommendations. Perhaps the child should be placed 
in a foster home, or perhaps he should be sent to an institution. 
It is the probation officer who must make the recommendation, 
and the court must back the recommendation with the power of 
law. The range of his activities is suggested in Figure 22. 

Obviously there are certain techniques of interviewing, case 
recording, and the like which the trained probation officer should 
know. But there are separate techniques of understanding human 
beings, forms of insight that depend on sincere interest in other 
people, on honesty of purpose, and on real respect for personal- 
ity, which can seldom be taught but which seem to depend 
largely on the character of the worker. All of which boils down 
to the need in the juvenile probation field of high-class personnel 
with adequate training. High-class personnel with adequate 
training cannot be obtained in any field without adequate se- 
curity of tenure, adequate compensation on a par with similar 
professional workers in education, social work, and medicine, 
and more particularly so long as politics controls appointments as 
it does in so many countries and states in the United States 
today (1940). 


Probation as It Is PRACrricED 

Consider the picture as revealed, for example, in a survey of 
six counties in a state like Michigan in 1935. The six counties 
ranged from Wayne, with nearly 2,000,000 in population, to 
Chippewa in the upper peninsida, with 25,000. In the number of 
delinquents handled each year, between 5000 and 6000, Michigan 
was probably an average state, and it is also probable that the 
conditions revealed in this survey prevail in large measure over 
most of the areas served by juvenile courts in the United States 
in 1940. There is probably much the same range in adequacy of 
facilities between the highly industrialized areas and the rela- 
tively poor agricultural and mining and timber areas. Briefly 
summarized, the picture in Michigan in 1935 was substantially 
as follows: 

Juvenile probation in Michigan was authorized by state law 
but administered and financed by the various counties, subject 
only to advisory supervision by the State Welfare Department at 
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Lansing. Juvenile parole for boys was authorized by law and 
administered by the superintendent of the Boys Vocational School 
at Lansing with the aid of the county-paid probation officers in 
Kent and Wayne counties and the state-paid county welfare 
agents in the other counties. 

This division of authority and financial support between the 
state and the counties and between different agencies concerned 
in carrying out the same function within the state was a factor 
of weakness in both systems. As to probation, the richer counties 
paid their own probation officers; the poorer ones added proba- 
tion supervision to the numerous other duties of the county 
welfare agents, while the State Welfare Department, which was 
charged with the duty of supervising the probation supervisors, 
found itself powerless to enforce efficiency in a maze of political 
and governmental red tape. 

There were 2695 boys and girls on probation July i, 1935, in 
Michigan. As a system, probation presented marked contrasts be- 
tween Wayne and the other five counties. It would be too much 
to say that Wayne County was the only one of the six that had 
a system, but it was certainly true that Wayne County made far 
more adequate provision for probation service than did any other 
Michigan county. By and large, the probation system outside of 
Wayne presented a picture of regular officers in Kent, Washtenaw, 
and Saginaw counties sadly overloaded; county agents in Ingham 
and Chippewa doing probation work on part time; and volun- 
teers being utilized in Kent, Saginaw, and Washtenaw counties. 

Overwhelmingly the judges and officials outside of Wayne, 
with the single exception of Saginaw, condemned the existing 
system. 

The general picture varies from more or less "wholesome neglect” in 
Chippewa and Ingham counties to routine reporting in Kent county — 
with critical cases singled out for special attention — and some attempts 
at case work in Wayne county. Nowhere, however, is case work actually 
extensive enough to achieve convincing results. In Kent, Saginaw, 
Washtenaw and even in Wayne there are more cases than there is com- 
petent service to deal with them. Wayne county comes nearer to pro- 
viding this service than does any other county — yet the average load of 
19 officers was 43 per cent overload by accepted social work standards. 
The boys’ probation officer in Kent county is a sincere and capable 
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matl, but he was supervising 120 delinquent boys and making the inves- 
tigations of new cases — an overload of more than 140 per cent. In 
Washtenaw county while the probation officer had only two other jobs 
and therefore did not reach the distinction of that official in another 
county discovered in the 1926 survey, who had six jobs altogether, the 
case load of over too obviously made it impossible to do justice to the 
juvenile probationer. 

Case records are generally poor. Outside of Wayne and Kent counties, 
probation officers’ records were virtually non-existent. In one county 
the probation officer kept a notebook of names and in another county 
the officer had what was called a “private” list. Beyond that, nothing. 
The officers in Wayne and Kent kept very complete records, but if 
conditions in the other counties are typical of the rest of the State, 
there is a deplorable need of education in the basic elements of proba- 
tion work. ■ 

The obvious fact seems to be that outside of Wayne and Kent coun- 
ties the supervision of juvenile probation is very sketchy and almost 
never becomes real case work at all. In other words, the whole purpose of 
the system is defeated. 

There is no evidence whatever that the use of volunteers in the weaker 
counties is meeting the needs of the situation. Undoubtedly the volun- 
teers mean well and are doing the best they can — which is quite beside 
the point. The one thing that stands out above all others is the vide 
variation in personnel, facilities and efficiency between Wayne county 
and the other counties. The impression is inescapable that efficient -■ in 
probation service in Michigan tends to be associated with indusnial 
wealth, and that the poorer counties tend to have poorer service which 
in some places may amount to nothing at all. 

Appraisals 

It is impossible in a study of this kind to evaluate fairly the probation 
system in these counties. To do that would require the tracing of many 
cases through many years. It is possible, however, to present a rough 
classification of what the investigators "sized up” as successful, doubtful, 
and unsuccessful cases. Of course such a classification includes the 
effect of many things over and above the probation system itself. Proba- 
tioners in Detroit, for example, are exposed to a complexity of com- 
munity influences that do not exist in a city such as Grand Rapids, one- 
tenth the size of Detroit, to say nothing of the conditions in the Soo with 
less than 15,000. A rough estimate of success and failure, therefore, is not 
an estimate of the success or failure of the probation system but an esti- 
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mate of the success or failure resulting from the whole complex of forces 
working on the probationer in the given community. Such an estimate 
allocates success and failure as follows among the 230 probationers in- 
terviewed in six counties: 



Number 

% 

% Doubtful 


Cases 

Successful 

and Failures 

Chippewa 

7 

42 

58 

Ingham 

.... 29 

65 

58 

Kent 

- 59 

54 

46 

Saginaw 

• • • ■ 49 

5 ' 

49 

Washtenaw . . . . 

.... 29 

65 

35 

Wayne 

■ • ■ ■ 57 

45 

55 


230 

53-9 

46. 1 


On the whole, slightly more than half (53.9 per cent) of the 230 proba- 
tioners interviewed were classed as having made successful adjustments. 
About one-fourth (26.1 per cent) were regarded as doubtful, while 20 
per cent were definitely classed as failures.’® 

These results in Michigan were somewhat less optimistic than 
those of Dr. Belle Boone Beard who from a study of 500 proba- 
tion cases of the Boston Juvenile Court found that “for almost 
one-half of the boys (43 per cent) and for three-fourths of the 
girls (76 per cent) probation treatment yields the desired result: 
that is, it not only eliminates illegal and anti-social activities, but 
it prevents their recurrence.”’® Thirty-four per cent of the boys 
and 1 2 per cent of the girls were classified as temporary successes; 
21 per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls were failures. 

These two studies are of course not quite comparable. Dr. 
Beard’s covered a larger number of cases but was confined to the 
results of probation as practiced in one great eastern city. The 
Michigan study included the practices of semi-rural and rural 
jurisdictions like the majority of those in the United States. 
Neither study really appraised probation as such for neither 
eliminated the influence of other factors on the children studied. 
Until some method is devised for matching a group of proba- 
tioners with a similar group of adjudged delinquents who are 
not placed on probation it will be impossible to say that we have 

Lowell Juilliard Carr, What’s Wrong with Juvenile Probation and Parole 
in Michigan? Rejroia of Survey of Stale Welfare Department, 1936, pp. 4, 7-10. 

Juvenile Probation, New York, 1934, p. 147. 
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anything more than partial descriptions of the outcome of com- 
plicated processes in which probation is merely one of a great 
many factors involved. 

For whatever reasons, then, 40 to 60 per cent of cases placed on 
probation fail to make an adjustment and must be placed in 
boarding homes or in institutions if further treatment is to be 
continued. Various studies show that recommendations for 
change of environment range from 17 to 60 per cent of the cases 


Figure 23. — Estimated Outcome of Probation in Six Counties 
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What Happened in 15 Months 

In approximately 15 months on probation, 230 Michigan boys in six 
counties came out 54 per cent “successful," 26 per cent “doubtful,” 2o per cent 
“failures.” Two-thirds of the first offenders were successful as compared with 
a little over one-third (38.2 per cent) of the recidivists. 


examined in the Institute for Juvenile Research, the Judge Baker 
Foundation Clinic, the Healy and Bronner Studies, and in other 
placement agencies. The percentage of children who are 
moved from their homes and who are placed in foster homes 
instead of institutions varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, 
depending on facilities and the attitude of the local judge. Au- 
thorities generally regard the foster or boarding home as a supe- 
rior treatment device if the child’s maladjustment is not too 
pronounced, if the child is not too attached to his own parents. 
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and if there seems to be little likelihood of changing parental 
attitudes.i’^ 

Foster Home Treatment 

The use of foster home treatment is a procedure that requires 
careful selection of homes and careful supervision of the children 
after they have been placed. Various studies cited by Rogers tend 
to show "there is no type of behavior which cannot be treated in 
the foster home environment.” Such treatment has the further 
advantage that it is from 30 to 40 per cent cheaper than the 
average institution. Yet probably because of the technical skills 
demanded in placing and supervising children in foster homes, 
the use of foster home treatment is very much limited as com- 
pared with the use of institutions. Despite the fact that the 
foster-home-placed children studied by the Gluecks showed a 
very high rate of recidivism, correctional workers generally tend 
to emphasize other studies which show that on the whole a satis- 
.factory life-adjustment is made by a high percentage of cases 
when the cases have been carefully selected, when the homes 
have been carefully selected, and when the placement has been 
properly supervised. Then the question naturally arises, "When 
should we use foster homes for treatment instead of an institu- 
tion?” Rogers summarizes the criteria as follows; 

On the whole, the foster home prospect should be a first offender, 
under g, of sound stock, of relatively stable disposition, rejected or un- 
happy with his own parents, of average, dull-normal, or superior intelli- 
gence, and the placement agency should have trained workers, some 
with psychiatric training, with light case loads and experienced super- 
visors. Agency doing selective home finding and placing, carrying on 
education of foster parents, paying adequate board rates, carrying on 
intensive supervision in foster homes, visiting once a month or more is 
needed. Psychological and psychiatric service available both for diag- 
nosis and treatment.^® 

The Institution in the Correctional Cycle 

The first juvenile reformatory in the United States, as we 
have noted, was the House of Refuge on Randall's Island, New 

t" Ct. Carl R. Rogers, Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child, Boston, 
'939. P- i6G- 

Carl R. Rogers, Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child, p. 98. This and 
following quotations reprinted by permission of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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Yort'City, opened in 1825. In 1939, iL was esLimated that there 
were 125 public and private juvenile correctional training institu- 
tions. Of these, 107 were state institutions, 53 for boys, 46 for 
girls, and 8 caring for both; and the remainder were county, 
municipal, and private institutions.^^® These institutions ranged 
in population from about 50 to more than goo. A survey by the 
Delinquency Division of the United States Children’s Bureau as 
of January 1, 1938, reaching 112 state schools, including two in 
Hawaii, the National Training School for Boys in Washington, 
D. C., a federal institution, and the National Training School 
for Girls (District of Columbia institution), found in reports 
from 95 institutions 46,999 boys and girls ranging from 6 to 21 
under the jurisdiction of these training schools. Resident in the 
schools were 14,685 boys and 7837 girls; non-resident but under 
the jurisdiction of the schools were 18,243 ^234 girls. 

Figures indicate an increase of 1313 in the total population of 
some 87 schools which were included in the federal census, De- 
cember 31, 1933, and also in the Children’s Bureau Census of 
1938. Of the children living in the schools January 1, 1938, 79 
per cent had been committed for the first time. Fourteen per 
cent had previously been in the schools and had been returned, 
following release. About one-fifth of both the boys and girls in 
these institutions were at the modal age of sixteen. 

The Pressure of Old Methods 

What is the general character of these institutions, and what 
do they accomplish for the boys and girls exposed to them? The 
picture ranges all the way from rigid regimentation in many 
state schools to careful attempts to study the needs of individual 
boys and girls and to devise methods of treatment which will 
meet these needs. The most comprehensive description and ap- 
praisal of such institutions available is the study of Bowler and 
Bloodgood, published in 1935 and 1936. Although dealing with 
practices which were already several years in the past at the time 
of the publication of the report, the study reveals enough rigidity 
in institutional procedures to indicate that whatever may be the 
contemporary practice of the particular institutions reported on. 
See Social Work Year Book, New York, 1939, p 206. 
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the facts probably still apply to the great majority of the institu- 
tions in the United States.^® 

The picture of what happens in an old fashioned “reform 
school” is hardly encouraging. 

The boy who is brought to this school immediately after court hear- 
ing, by a sheriff or probation officer, first is asked a few questions by 
the clerk, then is taken to the quartermaster to receive the uniform 
which will make him undistinguishable from the other ggo boys in the 
school, and then has his hair clipped off. It would be difficult to imagine 
more effective means of submerging the individual boy, with his indi- 
vidual problems, his fear, his rebellion, and his worries, into the mass. 

Following two weeks in the receiving cottage the boy is assigned, on 
the basis of age and size and with no regard to his problems or attitudes, 
to a “cottage" composed of 70 to go boys w'ith a married couple in 
charge. From this point on almost every aspect of life is routinized and 
regimented. The groups are up at 6 a.m. Setting-up exercises are fol- 
lowed by breakfast, which according to observers the boys “entered in 
military line, going to their places and taking their seats on signal in 
complete silence. They then said grace in unison before the signal to 
begin eating was given.”-* This is the regular procedure for all meals. 
In addition to seven hours per day of school and shop training under 
poorly qualified instructors, there is a period of military drill each day. 
Everywhere the boys go they march, "long, silent shuffling lines of boys 
marching two-by-two about the grounds.” In the evening the boys are 
permitted to read or play games, but there is no talking observed above 
a whisper. Usually a goodly proportion of the boys are "on line,” simply 
standing on the side of the room as punishment, unable to talk or take 
part in any activities. For more serious offenses the time is lengthened 
that the boy must “serve,” or corporal punishment may be administered. 

As month after month of this automaton existence goes on, minor 
irritations add themselves to the major ones. Much of the discipline is 
carried on by boy officers, monitors, who are often poorly chosen, and 
who in any event are very likely to use their position as a means of 
bullying and intimidating the others. In one such institution they are 
known as "P.C.’s,” "privileged characters." Added to their authorita- 
tive demands, which are often unfair, is the fact that the hoy has 
nothing which he can feel is his own. He sleeps in a large dormitory. 

See Alida C. Bowler and Ruth S. Bloodgood, Institutional Treatment of 
Delinquent Boys, Washington, 1935, 1936: Part I, “Treatment Programs of 
Five State Institutions,” Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 228; Part II, “A 
Study of 751 Boys,” Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 230. 

Ibid., p. 191. 
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His clothes are institution clothes. His mail, both incoming and out- 
going, is read by institution clerks. He does not even have a locker in 
which to keep personal possessions. Only in the too-brief periods foi 
sports and athletics is there the slightest possibility of genuine freedom 
of expression. It is not surprising that the observers remark that “little 
or no spontaneous conversation and laughter were observed at any time 
about the grounds.” Neither is it surprising that they noted “some- 
thing about the expression on the faces of the boys, sullenness and 
sometimes fear or hate,” which indicated the tensions they were under. 

After nine to eighteen months of such regimentation the boy is ready 
for parole. No home visit is made, though a perfunctory inquiry is made 
about the home. No arrangements are made for returning to school or 
entering a job. The chaplain talks to groups of boys who are leaving and 
urges them to affiliate with a church. The superintendent also talks to 
the group and urges them to maintain good records. The boy is re- 
leased on parole, going back to the very environment from which he 
came. He is now one of 300 boys, scattered over a large .section of the 
state, who report to one parole officer, an individual with no prepara- 
tion for this type of work. If, during the year following his release, the 
boy maintains occasional contacts with the parole officer and if he re- 
mains undetected in any delinquency, he is discharged. He has com- 
pleted a period of institutional treatment.^ 

Newer Ways of Doing It 

Between that old-fashioned pattern of regimentation and the 
highly individualized treatment procedures of such institutions 
as Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, the State Agricultural and 
Industrial School at Peterson, New York, the Training School for 
Girls at Hudson, New York, the Berkshire Farm School at 
Canaan, New York, the Warwick State School at Warwick, New 
York, the Whittier State School at Whittier, California, the State 
Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey, and the Sleighton Farm 
School for Girls, Darlington, Pennsylvania, there are no doubt 
all possible shades of gradation. But the old ideal of regimenta- 
tion and congregate training dies hard. 

“Best practice” in the more advanced institutions tends to 
approximate the organization of the community. Cottage homes, 
where children live in small groups with a cottage father and 

--Rogers, op. cit., p. 112, summarizing Bowler and Bloodgood’s description 
of the routine at the Boys’ Industrial School, Lancaster, Ohio. Procedures at 
this school were brought up to date by reforms in 1940. 
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mother, approximate home life. The child goes out from his cot- 
tage home to school, to the library, the work shop, the gym- 
nasium, and the play field. He belongs to clubs, pursues a hobby, 
and may take part in Boy Scout activities, a glee club, or dra- 
matics. Some institutions such as the Starr Commonwealth at 
Albion, Michigan, even encourage participation by their boys in 
community activities “off the campus.” 

Schools with individualized programs conduct a careful study 
of the child during his first week in care, a study of his mental 
ability, a record of his development, and various tests to deter- 
mine academic and vocational skills. Experts pool their informa- 
tion and plan future treatment. Later their reports on the prog- 
ress of the child come back to the planning committee. As the 
time approaches for the child to be returned to the community, 
reconstructive efforts will be directed toward the home environ- 
ment from which he was taken. In the great majority of institu- 
tions, however, practically nothing of this kind is attempted. In 
the more advanced institutions the prospective parolee is grad- 
ually given more freedom and responsibility as the time of his 
release approaches. In the old-fashioned institution such cases 
are released on parole, which is a more or less perfunctory po- 
licing function and may be performed by a special parole officer 
or by some local official who merely checks on several hundred 
children from time to time. In the Michigan study referred to 
above, it was found that one county averaged five years per re- 
port on each case on parole from an institution in the same 
county! In the more advanced states, after-care has come to mean 
a service of helpfulness to the child returning to the community. 
Its effectiveness depends, of course, upon the adequacy of the 
staff available. “In some states after-care is taken care of by a 
parole department, while in others it is carried on by the proba- 
tion officers of the community court.”^^ 

Appraising the Institution 

What does all this institutional treatment, which may range in 
cost from $240 per boy per year in the most regimented institu- 
tion to more than $900 per boy per year in highly individualized 

Harold S. Strong, “Juvenile Training School,” Social Work Year Book, 
>939. P- 209- 
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institutions — what docs it all accomplish? Again there are no 
scientific appraisals. There are only descriptive studies of the 
results as they have occurred. The most comprehensive of these 
is the Children’s Bureau study referred to above. 

Reporting on 623 boys released from correctional institutions 
in five states — California, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio — this study found that 200, or 32 per cent, were “success- 
fully adjusted” five years after release; 203, or 33 per cent, were 
doubtfully well adjusted; and 220, or 35 per cent, were definitely 
unadjusted. In other words, in 68 per cent of the cases institu- 
tional treatment (plus several years of post-institutional experi- 
ence) had not completely overcome delinquent tendencies. The 
evidence seems to be clear that institutionalized delinquents, 
representing as they do the failures of all other correctional agen- 
cies, contribute after release more than their "normal” (i per 
cent) share of further delinquents. Even when allowances are 
made for our inability to compare the delinquency rate of correc- 
tional school graduates with the delinquency rate of average 
non-institutionalized boys of the same age, anti-social tendencies, 
intelligence, and social status, it is probable that the institutional 
alumni contribute several times their proportionate share of 
■ apprehended law-breakers. 

Why Institutions Fail 

Why do institutions fail so often to modify conduct? For at 
least six reasons: 

1. Institutions get their cases after everybody else has failed 
and the child has had a long habituation in antisocial behavior. 
On the average, the 623 boys studied by the Children’s Bureau 
reached the correctional school at the age of thirteen years, eight 
and four-tenths months. 

2. The cases remain in the correctional schools less than two 
years and many of them only one. Hence, the institution has for 
changing anti-social attitudes and habits from one-thirteenth to 
one-sixth of the time that other agencies have had for creating 
such attitudes and habits. 

3. The institutional inmates themselves are slow learners. The 
Children’s Bureau study found three-fourths of its institutional 
cases had been retarded in school before commitment, and 71 
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per cent were either dull-normal or actually feeble-minded. A 
sample of 114 cases released from the Michigan Boys’ Vocational 
School was found to have an average intelligence quotient of 
83.3. Eighty-two whites in this sample averaged only 84.-'* All of 
which indicates that on top of deep-seated anti-social habits and 
the brief period of correctional treatment, the boys themselves 
are likely to acquire new attitudes and new habits less readily 
than average boys of the same age.-® 

4. Institutional reeducation is highly formalized and external, 
and fails to reach the emotional difficulties of the inmates. Psycho- 
logical and psychiatric treatment is woefully inadequate and 
usually lacking altogether.”® 

5. Inmates themselves usually carry on an informal but none 
the less powerful counter-adjustive process of their oiun tending 
to strengthen and perpetuate antisocial behavior. They talk over 
their exploits, rationalize anti-social behavior, glorify the delin- 
quent. It is naive to imagine that all experiences in a correctional 
institution are corrective. Some are definitely maladjustive or 
anti-social. 

6. Most institutions do little or nothing to modify the anti- 
social pressures of the home environment to which the parolee 
returns. Comparative figures are lacking, but in the federal study 
referred to above only one institution out of the five, the one at 
Industry, New York, had a comprehensive pre-parole and parole 
follow-up program. New Jersey was making progress in that di- 
rection and California recognized the need but lacked an ade- 
quate staff. Michigan and Ohio were doing nothing except to 
notify local officials when a boy was eligible for release. It is not 

Lowell Juilliard Carr, What’s Wrong with Juvenile Probation and Parole 
in Michigan^ State Welfare Department, Lansing, 1936. 

This, of course, is an assumption based on the belief that the kind of 
learning (mainly symbolical) that is measured by the usual mental tests is the 
same kind that is involved in acquiring new attitudes and social habits. 
Experimental data are lacking on this point. It may be that emotional condi- 
tioning can occur at a different rate than symbolical learning even in the 
same personality. It is even possible that excessively rapid emotional condi- 
tioning may retard or inhibit symbolical learning, as seems to be the case in 
certain forms of pseudo-feeble mindedness. 

Bowler and Bloodgood, Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys, 
Part I, “Treatment Programs of Five State Institutions,” Children's Bureau, 
Publication No. 2s8, 1935. 
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unlikely that these contrasts typify the situation in American 
conrectional practice. 

Thus with long habituation, brevity of treatment, dullness of 
learning, feebleness of reeducation, definite counter-education, 
and failure to modify the anti-social pressures of the environment 
all working against the success of correctional treatment, the 
high percentage of continued delinquencies among the graduates 
is not to be wondered at. The thing that needs explaining is 
rather the cases that do reform. 

The Need of Prevention 

We have referred to various studies of the effects of probation 
and of institutional treatment. The most scientific attempt that 
has yet been made to appraise the entire correctional cycle as 
such is the study by the Gluecks, One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents.^’^ Checking up on looo cases five years after they had been 
handled by the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge Baker 
Foundation Clinic, the Gluecks found that 85 per cent had con- 
tinued their delinquencies during those years.^s On the hopeful 
side, they later pointed out that the proportion of non-delin- 
quents had risen from .7 of one per cent to 14.6 per cent, a 
twenty-fold Increase. During a second five-year follow-up period 
they found that 66 per cent of the 877 boys of known records 
had been arrested, and at the end of a third five-year period, i.e., 
fifteen years after the original hearing, of the 846 boys of known 
records, 57.9 per cent had still been arrested one or more times 
in five years. The average number of arrests in this third period 
was 3.78, and the offenders now averaged twenty-nine years in 
age.^® Only log of the original 1000 had been non-delinquents 
throughout the three follow-up periods while 226 were serious 
offenders and 88 were minor offenders throughout. 

The Gluecks concluded that the natural process of physical, 
mental, and emotional maturation, regardless of the age at which 
it occurs, is the most important factor in reformation of conduct. 
From their evidence the correctional cycle as such seems to have 
little effect on the outcome. Thus, the correctional cycle itself — 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Cambridge, 1934. 

-s First announced as 88 per cent, later corrected to 85. See Juvenile Delin- 
quents Grown Up, New York, 1940. 

Ibid., chap. xxii. 
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not merely the police or the juvenile court or the clinic or proba- 
tion or institutional treatment, but the whole correctional cycle 
itself — is "put on the spot” as a highly inefficient method of con- 
trolling anti-social behavior deviations. If nearly nine-tenths of 
the children treated by one of the best juvenile courts and 
guidance clinics in the United States in the early 1920’s — on a 
level probably not yet attained by the majority of the juvenile 
courts in 1940 — if these could still continue their anti-social be- 
havior, clearly something more than prevalent correctional prac- 
tices would seem to be needed. 

So just as the reformers of the early nineteenth century were 
driven back from the adult prison to the juvenile “prison,” which 
ultimately became the reform school, the correctional school, and 
then the school for maladjusted children; and just as the be- 
lievers in institutional treatment were ultimately driven to set 
up a new court to attack the problem in a different way, and 
then the court had to seek help from the psychiatric clinic, so 
modern reappi'aisals of all these efforts drive us still back one 
further step toward the beginning of deviant behavior. It is not 
enough to treat. Inefficient as the actual procedures in the cor- 
rectional cycle may be, there seems to be little prospect that they 
can ever be made efficient enough to do the whole job that is 
needed. Back behind the personality that has broken the law 
there is always an earlier phase of that same personality that has 
just begun to deviate. Back even behind that there are home and 
neighborhood and community conditions that have determined 
that incipient deviation. It is to these beginning deviations and 
ultimately to these determining conditions that the technology of 
control must now address itself. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What are the defects in the treatment personnel and facilities avail- 
able to the great majority of the juvenile court judges in the 
United States? 

2. What remedies have been proposed? 

3. In what ways is a probation officer similar to and in what ways is 
he difierent from (a) the social case worker? (b) the law-enforcement 
officer? 

4. What is a probation officer supposed to do? 
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5. How was juvenile probation financed and administered in Michigan 
in 1935? 

6. What were the outstanding defects of this system? 

7. What percentage of the cases studied in six counties had succeeded 
on probation? How does this compare witli Dr. Beard’s findings? 

6. If a recidivist (repeater) in those six Michigan counties was placed 
on probation what tvere his chances of success as compared with a 
non-recidivist? (See Figure 23.) 

9. What percentage of successful probationers in these counties were 
recidivists? 

10. Why did neither of these studies really measure the effects of proba- 
tion as such? 

11. Should a ]2-year-olcl recidivist be placed in a foster home? Why? 

12. How many children are usually resident in correctional institutions 
in states and territories under the jurisdiction of the United States? 

13. When a child is released from one of these institutions what are the 
chances that he will return? 

14. What are the two contrasting extremes in methods of treato.nt in 
these institutions? 

15. What percentage of children treated in institutions make successful 
adjustments? 

16. Why do institutions fail in their treatment? 

17. What is the effectiveness of the entire correctional cycle as evaluated 
by die Gluecks? Why? 

18. What is the significance of the fact that the Glueck study appraised 
practices carried on from 12 to 18 years before the study appeared? 

ig. What general conclusion can be drawn from studies appraising the 
effectiveness of treatment of adjudged delinquents as a method of 
delinquency control? 



Chapter IX 

The Child with Behavior Problems 

The subject matter of this chapter is the technology of (i) dis- 
covering, (2) diagnosing, (3) treating, and (4) preventing deviant 
behavior trends in children. 

Discovering Deviant Behavior Trends , 

Readjustive agencies in most communities do not swing into 
action until a child has become a nuisance. This has been brought 
out time and again as, for example, in a 1937 report on Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

Another assumption justified by the facts is that social problems be- 
come agency cases only after the situation is severe enough to have a 
nuisance value, causing the client to apply for service or someone to 
refer him to an agency. The data show that even then the application is 
for the most part in terms of obvious needs such as economic assistance, 
medical treatment, or care for children.’ 

This definitely points to a need of securing readjustive action 
for deviant children while they are still in the "problem” stage of 
maladjustment. 

What "sources of discovery” might a community utilize? The 
Jacksonville report suggests the following: 

1. The schools. 

2. The hospitals. 

3. The nursing association. 

4. The leisure-time agencies. 

5. The police department. 

6. “Case finders” attached to case working and health agencies 

^ Juvenile Delinquency in Duval County, provisional report published by 
the Council of Social Agencies, Jacksonville, and used as the basis of Bulletin 
No. 93, Organizing the Community for Delinquency Prevention, Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., New York. Quotation from p. 77, Jacksonville 
report, as quoted in Bulletin No. 93, p. 13. 

’8s 
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— individuals charged with the responsibility of looking for the 
records of juvenile behavior maladjustments accumulated by 
other agencies, particularly by the schools and the medical social 
workers. 

In addition, physicians and properly educated parents might 
also serve as sources of discovery. 

What methods would these individuals and agencies use? 

Recognition of problem behavior requires either (i) a certain 
amount of familiarity with the principles of mental hygiene, or 
(2) the use of especially prepared “instruments of discovery” 
which any reasonably observant person can use. 

Deviant Behavior as a Symptom of Maladjustment . — The dis- 
covery that overt delinquency is frequently preceded during a 
period ranging from months to years by less serious deviant be- 
havior is one of the most important that has been made iu the 
whole field of crime control in recent years. Among the leaders 
in applying new psychiatric insights to the discovery of potential 
delinquents have been Healy, Bronner, Haggerty, Olson, and 
Wickman. 

What behavior is indicative of an inadequate adjustment situa- 
tion? Police suggest unusual behavior — sudden prosperity in a 
child from a poverty home, unexpected academic failures, etc. 
For clinical purposes a check-list would include over forty terms 
such as: restlessness; excitability; “nervousness”; boastfulness; 
sensitiveness; worrisomeness; dull, slow manner; selfishness; 
changes in personality; depressed or discouraged attitude; bed- 
wetting (beyond early age); absent-mindedness; daydreaming; 
shyness; seclusiveness; failure to adjust with other children; pref- 
erence for younger children; disobedience; temper display; incor- 
rigibility; fighting; quarrelsomeness; swearing; stealing; lying; 
truancy from home; truancy from school; begging; association 
with bad companions; sex misbehavior; acts of violence; physical 
complaints; nail-biting; convulsive attacks; sleeping sickness; 
speech defects; retardation in reading; retardation in school; 
advancement in school; exclusion from school; exceptional 
brightness; slowness in learning to do things. 

Some of these terms — "restlessness,” “daydreaming,” “temper 
display,” and so on — refer to behavior which in itself is sympto- 
matic of emotional maladjustment. Others, like “retardation in 
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school,” "exceptional brightness,” "exclusion from school,” and 
the like, refer to conchhoHS whicli frequently either occasion 
emotional trouble or result from it. Anyone with an elementary 
understanding of the psychology of adjustment Avill readily recog- 
nize the danger signals of emotional distress. But unfortunately 
many parents, teachers, and physicians have no such understand- 
ing. This results from the fact that the great bulk of the work 
upon which the modern psychology of adjustment rests — the 
work of Charcot, Freud, Adler, Jung, Healy, and their successors 
— dates from the years following 1880 and has diffused very slowly 
to the laity. Hence to rely on the great majority of homes, 
schools, and medical practitioners to discover the maladjustments 
of children before those children became actual misfits was still 
in 1940 virtually to ignore the problem. From this we can under- 
stand why during the 1920’s Haggerty, Olson, and others went to 
work to devise techniques by which any ordinary teacher might 
function as a discovery agent for problem children in her com- 
munity. 

Instruments of Discovery . — The problem was to provide for 
ordinary persons, untrained in mental hygiene or psychiatry, 
techniques and devices by w'hich attention might be directed to 
significant symptoms of maladjustment. A study by Wickman 
found that teachers tend to emphasize violations of classroom 
discipline, on which psychiatrists place little emphasis, while 
they underrate such traits as daydreaming, withdrawing behavior, 
and the like, which psychiatrists regard as highly significant of 
emotional maladjustments.- 

Six methods may be used for discovering problem behavior; 
(1) Direct observation of "symptoms”; (2) ratings by teachers; (3) 
ratings based on a child’s reputation with his playmates — the 
"guess who” technique; (4) questionnaires; (5) information or 
conduct tests; and (6) appraisal of correlated conditions. 

Direct observation employs a number of methods of record: 
(a) the nomination method; (b) the problem record log; (c) the 
behavior journal; and (d) rating scales. 

a. Nomination Methods . — Every teacher who sends a child to 
the principal for correction uses a form of nomination method. 

^E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes, New York, 
1928. 
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It is usually based, however, on the teacher’s reaction to the 
child’s “nuisance value.” A refinement of the method is to ask 
the teacher to nominate the children in her room who show cer- 
tain specific behavior deviations, or more generally, to name a 
given number or percentage of her “worst” pupils. On page 207 
is shown one of the nomination forms used by Dr. Willard B. 
Olson in making a problem child survey in Ann Arbor in 1934. 
As Dr. Olson explained in his report to President Ruthven’s 
Treatment Planning Committee which sponsored the survey, 
“The nomination plan was adopted as a rapid survey method 
for securing a list of serious cases in an economical manner. It 
was definitely a compromise for a more desirable but more ex- 
pensive survey which was secured later for all children. Records 
for 153 boys and 84 girls were taken from a survey of 1223 boys 
and iigi girls in the kindergarten and first six grades.”^ 

“The average problem tendency scores for the nominees are 
those which have been found to be typical in other studies of 
children who are in the juvenile courts or who have been in a 
child guidance clinic. The children secured by Nomination Plan 
A and Nomination Plan B are quite similar to each other. K the 
child is nominated under both methods, he is likely to have an 
unusually high problem tendency score.” 

These facts are brought out by the curve prepared by Dr. Olson 
and shown on page 187. 

b. The Problem Log . — Another method of recording a child’s 
problem behavior is to keep a card record for each child of each 
problem as it comes up. A copy of such a record log card, as 
used by Dr. Olson in Ann Arbor, is given on page 208. The prob- 
lem record log tends to break the child’s behavior down into 
traits and social situations. At best it may contribute a start 
toward a diagnosis. Commenting on this in the Ann Arbor sur- 
vey Dr. Olson said: 

It would appear that a large area of behavior problems occurs at the 

^ In other words; 12.5 per cent of the boys included in the survey and 7.0 
per cent of the girls were nominated as children with problems. The per- 
centages are meaningless here because of the method of securing the nomina- 
tions, each teacher having been asked to name two boys and one girl. But 
each nominee was then scored on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Scale (page 187) and the scores do have meaning, as Dr. Olson points 
out. 
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time when children are on their own responsibility but expected to be 
mindful of general agreement concerned with their behavior. Thus, 
problems occur in great number in relation to tire regulation governing 
the noon recess period. Another group of problems is concerned with 


Figure 24. — How Problem Tendencies Compare 



Per Cent 

Problem Cases vs. Normals 

Problem boys (1) and problem girls (2) in the Ann Arbor survey (1935) 
ranked distinctly higher in maladjustment scores than do average boys (3) 
and average girls (4), as measured by the Haggerty-OIson-Wickman Scales. 

the general movement of pupils in the corridors of the school and the 
violation of traffic rules where student control plans are operated. An- 
other series of situations was around the assembly where individuals or 
smaller social units are combined into larger aggregations. In a sense 
opportunities for social learning are correlated with opportunities for 
social breakdown. 
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c. The Behavior Journal . — Obviously the nomination method 
and the problem behavior log focus attention on anti-social be- 
havior. In other words, they encourage a negative approach to 
the child’s personality. To offset this the teacher may be asked 
to keep a behavior journal. 

The behavior journal is designed for the maintenance of a chrono- 
logical record of the significant items of behavior concerning the child, 
together with recommendations and records of steps taken in planning 
the subsequent progress. Several investigations suggest tliat one of the 
valuable methods of locating children who are problems, or potential 
problems, is simply to keep a chronological record of the type of be- 
havior which calls for special investigating on the part of workers in 
the school. This natural history approach gradually defines the nature 
and extent of the problem. Such a record has the further advantage of 
offering many possibilities for use by principals, teachers, and others, 
since the coatinuative record forms an excellent basis for interviews 
with the child or parent, and planning definite work."* 

A sample form of the behavior journal as used in the Ann Arbor 
study is shown at the end of the chapter. 

d. Rating Scales . — The nomination method, the problem be- 
havior log and the behavior journal all direct attention to de- 
viant behavior traits but they do not give any quantitative meas- 
ure of the degree of the deviant behavior. To meet the desire for 
more quantitative statements, various forms of rating scales have 
been devised. In general, a distinction may be drawn between (i) 
the descriptive rating scale and (2) the analytical rating scale. 

(1) The descriptive scale simply assigns a series of numbers to 
groups of personality traits and asks the teacher to assign to 
each pupil the number designating that pupil’s traits. An exam- 
ple of this type of scale is the Olson Scale for Rating Personal 
Characteristics, a copy of which appears at the end of the chapter. 

The Olson rating scale has been found very useful is enabling 
school executives and teachers to make a quick survey of their 
problem load at a time-cost of only a few minutes for each 
teacher. The results of using this scale in every schoolroom in a 
typical agricultural county in southern Michigan in 1938 are 

“The Behavior Journal, Manual of Directions,” arranged by Willard C. 
Olson, director of research in child development, University of Michigan, for 
President Ruthven's Treatment Planning Committee, Ann Arbor. 
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Rgure 25. — Deviant Behavior in a Michigan County 


LOCATION OF MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 

IN 

CLINTON COUNTY 



o = Children rated by Teacher as No I's on Olson Scale 
• = n It - No 2's ” " " 


Median Rating on 5.450 Children = 6.8 
— Slate Trunk Line Roads — County Roads 

Problem Cases in a Rural Setting 

Three per cent, or 184 out of 545 ® children in the most typically rural 
county in Michigan, Clinton County, scored i or 2 on a maladjustment scale 
of 9 points. The median score for the 5,450 was 6.8. The clusters on the map 
are mainly due to concentrations of population, the largest cluster being in 
the county seat, St. Johns, a small city of approximately 4.000 people. 
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shown in the accompanying map of the location of maladjusted 
children in Clinton County. Five thousand four hundred and 
fifty children were rated by all the teachers in the county. The 
median rating was 6.8. In other words, the median child in Clin- 
ton County approximates the child described under No. 7 on 
this scale. (See page 210.) 

This child is neat in his personal appearance: he generally makes a 
favorable impression on others in regard to his physique and bearing. 
He can hold his own with other children on a physical basis and has an 
average physical output of energy. He rarely shows fatigue. He upholds 
his end of talk. He is inclined to have very rigid standards of behavior 
even to the extent of bending backward. He actively seeks social pleas- 
ures, though he is somewhat frequently embarrassed. He tends to accept 
all authority. He conforms willingly and is very courteous. He is some- 
what assertive and will comment on outstanding weaknesses or faults of 
others. He is happy or depressed as the conditions warrant. He is gen- 
erally cheerful, friendly, and cordial. He is inclined to be easy-going. 
He rarely blows up in unpleasant situations. He is cooperative in a 
discussion of his problems. His emotions are slowly aroused. He is 
rather easily persuaded. As a rule he acts with reasonable care. 

At the lower end of the scale, however, 499, or over 9 per cent, 
rated 1, 2 or 3; 184, or approximately 3 per cent, rated 1 or 2, 
and 54, or about 1 per cent, rated i. The map shows the distribu- 
tion of the 3-per-cent rating i or 2. These children were badly 
maladjusted and unless they received help were almost certain to 
appear in the juvenile court or in mental institutions in far 
greater numbers than the median children of their age and social 
class. 

(2) The second, or analytical, type of rating scale is represented 
by such a check list as that prepared by Dr. Howard McClusky 
of the University of Michigan for a survey of Branch County in 
1937-38, and by the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale. Dr. McClusky’s list contained ninety-four items divided 
into five groups: irregularity in attendance, social maladjustment, 
defective home conditions, physical abnormalities, and miscel- 
laneous. Teachers were asked to “nominate” children who seemed 
to have characteristics listed and then for each child to check the 
traits which best characterized that child and to double check 
outstanding traits. Sixty-four per cent of the teachers of the 
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county, reporting on a total enrollment of 3363, rated 11.9 per 
cent of their children as children with problems. Five towns and 
villages averaged 9.3 per cent while sixteen rural townships aver- 
aged 17.2 per cent.5 

Another widely used measuring device of this sort is the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale which has been 
standardized on more than 1500 boys and girls in 15 Minneapolis 
schools. This instrument consists of two parts — Schedule A, a be- 
havior problem record, and Schedule B, a behavior rating scale. 
Schedule A presents a list of 15 behavior problems ranging from 
disinterest in school work, cheating, and unnecessary tardiness, 
to sex offenses, stealing, truancy, and the production of obscene 
notes, talk, or pictures. Each of these various types of problem 
behavior has presumably had a certain frequency of occurrence, 
so the rater is asked to indicate whether it has “never occurred,” 
"has occurred once or twice but no more,” “has had occasional 
occurrence,” or “frequent occurrence.” Each of these frequencies 
carries a numbered score. The top score on all 15 problems would 
be 210. Seven hundred ninety-eight boys in the first grade in Min- 
neapolis averaged 11.7 (median) and 739 girls, 5.2. Two hundred 
and nine boys and 331 girls scored o. 

Schedule B consists of 25 questions, each broken into a scale 
of 5 points. In 15 Minneapolis schools the mean scores of 798 boys 
and 739 girls in the first grade on Schedule B were 72.8 and 66.2 
respectively, with standard deviations of 18.4 and 15.8, respec- 
tively. 

The highest possible score on Schedule B would be 175. 
Therefore “normal” maladjustment relative to total maladjust- 
ment would seem to average 40.6 per cent for boys and 38.0 per 
cent for girls. 

As an instrument for the discovery of behavior cases the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale may helpfully be 
used to supplement the Olson rating scale mentioned above. 
The Olson scale enables the teacher very quickly to indicate the 
problem-child situation in her room. Only one scale sheet is 
needed per teacher. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Scale can then 

^ Field study by Charles Z. Braidwood on Research Fellowship, Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute, 1938. 
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be applied to the children who are rated i, 2, or 3 on the Olson 
scale. Each child requires a separate H.O.W. rating sheet. 

So much for the technique of the discovery of children with 
problems. The next question is diagnosis and prescription of 
treatment. 

Diagnosing Children’s Problems and Prescribing Treatment 

The cultural agency developed for the specific purpose of diag- 
nosing deviant behavior and planning treatment is the child 
guidance clinic. In 1932 only 232 whole or part-time clinics were 
known to the National Committee for Mental; Hygiene.® 

In 1935 the National Committee found 617 co^^unity clinics 
that accepted children, but the percentage of children accepted 
was unknown. The total in-take capacity of these clinics was 
about 100,000 new cases a year.'' In 1939 theie were approxi- 
mately 650 communities in 34 different states that received the 
services of one or more child guidance clinics. Twenty clinics 
were integral parts of local school systems.® A full-time clinic 
with one psychiatrist, one psychologist, two or three social workers 
and the necessary office staff costs abopt $20,000 a year and can 
handle between 300 and 400 new cas^s in 12 months. 

We have already seen that on a conservative estimate there are 
from 675,000 to 1,200,000 children with problems in the nation's 
schools at any given time. If the American people, therefore, were 
suddenly to decide that the adjustment of youthful behavior is 
as important as book-learning, we should have to multiply our 
existing child guidance facilities many times to reach all cases in 
one year, and each year new cases of maladjustment would con- 
tinue to appear. 

The theory and procedures of chjld guidance clinics have been 
described by Healy, Schroeder, Witmer, and others.® 

“ See George S, Stevenson and Geddes Smith. Child Guidance Clinics, New 
York, 1934, p. 167. 

'See Helen Leland Witmer, Psychiatric Clinics for Children, New York, 
1940, p. 56. 

®Elise H. Martens, Clinical Organization for Child Guidance Within the 
Schools, United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 15, Washington, 1939, p. 66. 

8 See William Healy, The Individual Delinquent, Boston, 1915; William 
Healy and .-\ugusta F. Bronner, Delinquents and Criminals, Their Making 
and Unmaking, New York, 1926; William Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, 
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Essentially the guidance clinic represents an a[|flppt to assem- 
ble, appraise, and utilize all reliable informati fflPWF the physical, 
social, psychological and emotional condition of a child. It func- 
tions by synthesizing the contributions of many experts to pro- 
duce a “picture” of the whole^ild. Medical men examine the 
child’s physical condition^ ^®Hiiatric social workers describe and 
evaluate his social situa^iTO, his home, and the emotional rela- 
tionships within that home psychologists determine his mental 
level, his aptitudes and limitations. Most important of all, his 
emotional condition, his conflicts and tensions, are opened up by 
the psychiatrist. Some clinics like the Institute for Jiuenile Re- 
search in Chicago place considerable emphasis on the study of a 
child’s recreational life. Obviously a thorough clinical study is 
not a matter of a few hours. It’s a matter of days and weeks. But 
when all the evidence is in, the clinical staff pools the different 
points of view in a case conference, out of which issues an inter- 
pretation and an analysis of the various causal factors that seem 
to underlie the child’s deviant behavior. On the basis of this 
analysis recommendations are made. 

The ordinary diagnostic clinic does not go beyond this point. 
The recommendations are turned over to the referring individual 
or agency, and the clinic goes on to another case. 

But before we discuss the techniques of treatment some atten- 
tion should be paid to the fact that most of the diagnosing of 
problem behavior that is actually being done in the United States 
is being done outside of clinics. It is being done by attendance 
officers, teachers, probation officers, law-enforcement officers. An 
important question arises, therefore, whether clinical workers 
should continue in the main to ignore this, or whether they 
should try in some way to assist. Probably the first clinic in the 
country to try to function through laymen was the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, which in 1928 began to encourage 
teachers to study their own problem cases and to make practical 
diagnoses and tentative plans of treatment. The school child 

E. Baylor, and J. P. Murphy, Reconstructing Behavior in Youth. New York, 
1929 ; Paul L. Schroeder, Child Guidance Procedures, New York, 1937; Mary 
Augusta Clark, Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance' Clinics, New 
York, 1930 ; Helen Leland Witmer, Psychiatric Clinics for Children, New York, 
1940 . 
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guidance conference grew out of the realization on the part of 
the traveling Child Guidance Clinic Service in that state that the 
demand for the clinical study of problem children would greatly 
exceed the facilities of the bureau. 

The discussion of children and their problems is a customary feature 
of school practice. Child guidance conference involved nothing new 
except the administrative plan. It is essentially a systematic means of 
doing effectively and logically what perhaps is already being done. It 
assures the principal of one fairly long conference at which there will be 
an orderly presentation of all the facts and viewpoints regarding the 
problem child, instead of a series of haphazard individual conferences 
with the parents and the teachers of the child. The average time of the 
conference is about an hour, with a range from 20 minutes to one hour 
and a half, depending upon the seriousness and complexity of the 
child’s problems.^ 

The child guidance conference attempts to do two things: 
first, to obtain as much information as possible about the child; 
and second, to interpret these findings and to formulate a plan 
for the child’s adjustment as a result of a group discussion of the 
case.^^ A social history may be taken by the person most directly 
available — the school nurse, the teacher, the principal, the attend- 
ance officers. A physical examination is ordered by the family or 
school physician. In California the bureau found that when deal- 
ing with children from indigent families local practitioners were 
frequently willing to volunteer their services for the examina- 
tions. This is a matter of some delicacy, however, which for each 
community must be thoroughly worked out with the local med- 
ical profession. Psychological and educational tests may easily be 
given by trained workers in the larger school systems, and even 
in smaller systems someone is usually available who has had ex- 
perience in the administration of testing material. The personal 
interview with the child should be conducted, according to Cali- 
fornia practice, by someone “familiar with this phase of test 
work.” It is extremely important that all the different types of 
information be brought to a common table and discussed by all 
the persons interested in the child. There is frequently a peculiar 

wSee Norman Fenton, State Child Guidance Service in California, W.P.A., 
Project 3257, Sacramento, California, 1938, p. 86. 

Op. cit., p. 88. 
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reluctance on the part of many teachers and principals to pool 
their information about a problem child. Each one seems to feel 
that he or she has the answer and that a case conference is quite 
unnecessary. This is an unfortunate delusion which one or two 
well-conducted case conferences will quickly dispel. 

Simple as this procedure seems, it has been found in Cali- 
fornia that from six to twelve months must be allowed to the 
average school staff to adjust itself to the idea, and to take up 
its problem cases in this cooperative way. In the ten years or so 
between the introduction of the idea in the state and the pub- 
lication of the report, initial demonstrations were held in over 
200 communities by psychologists of the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research. In many of these communities the plan was 
continued under the direction of some person in their own 
group. 1 - 

Individual diagnosing of behavior problems is constantly being 
done by teachers, attendance officers, and visiting teachers. Its ade- 
quacy depends on the insight, training, and facilities available. 
Since a visiting teacher is a teacher with social work training 
(not merely a teacher who happens to visit homes), a somewhat 
greater competence may be expected from her than from the 
classroom teacher in interpreting and analyzing problem situa- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, only a relatively few school sys- 
tems in the United States find it possible to employ visiting 
teachers. These are practically all in urban areas. Since the Cali- 
fornia case conference method costs comparatively little except 
in time and effort, it would seem to be highly desirable to expand 
this type of diagnostic service. 

Treatment 

We have now pointed out some of the more important tech- 
niques of discovery and diagnosis. What about techniques for 

For further information on the school child guidance conference consult 
N. Fenton, “Administrative Aspects of a Mental Hygiene Program in the 
Public Schools,” School and Society, 1932, 36; 391-394. Also N. Fenton’s Or- 
ganizing a Mental Hygiene Program Through the Child Guidance Conference, 
Bulletin No. 9, New Series, Sacramento, 1933, 8 pages; N. Fenton and A. D. 
Gray, “The Child Guidance Conference for Handling Problem Cases,” Year- 
book, Department of Elementary School Principles, 1936, 15: 567-574; and The 
School Child Guidance Conference, Michigan Child Guidance Institute and 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1940. 
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treatment? As we have indicated in a previous chapter, all tech- 
niques of treatment come down essentially to three; (i) removing 
a child from a given environment-, (2) changing the environment 
itself) and (3) changing the child’s attitude toward the environ- 
ment, himself, or both. Dr. Schroeder gives a useful classification 
of the resources which guidance workers must utilize. There is 
first the machinery of the law, particularly the children’s courts. 
A second resource is the home. 

In determining what can be done for the child in the home one has 
to consider a great many things, including the income of the family, 
the place of residence, and the abilities and emotional attitudes of 
various members. Sometimes direct advice about change in the handling 
of the child will seem to be adequate to meet his dilTiculties. Frequently 
emotional attitudes of one or both parents may be such that they cannot 
follow any advice which might be given, and in these cases particularly 
the staff will suggest that some sort of psycho-therapeutic influence be 
exerted on the parents. It should be made clear, however, that there is 
no sharp dividing line between psycho-therapy and the giving of 
advice.^^ 

A third resource is the school. Is the child in a proper grade? 
Is he getting the kind of work he needs? Is the teacher s attitude 
toward him satisfactory? Is there anything that the school can 
do perhaps to make up for what the home is not daing? Ques- 
tions of this sort always arise about every problem case in school. 

A fourth resource is the professional case-working agency — 
where one exists. In such a state as Michigan in 1940, for exam- 
ple, in 83 counties there were only 12 private case-working agen- 
cies. These were in the following cities: Ann Arbor, Bay City, 
Battle Creek, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Mar- 
quette, Midland, Muskegon, Royal Oak, and Saginaw. In 1930 
these cities had contained about 44 per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion. In other words, at least half of the state in 1940 had no 
privately supported case-worker service. Most states of the Union 
could have made no better 'showing. The Federal Security Pro- 
gram, Aid to Dependent Children, etc., had, indeed, begun to 
meet part of the need from public funds, but the federal case 
workers were still too few to meet the great need that existed. 
Other public case workers such as probation officers, etc., were 
Paul L. Schroeder, Child Guidance Procedures, New York, 1937, p. 152. 
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also nearly everywheie loo few and too poorly trained. Conse- 
quently in 1940 the professionally trained case worker was still 
predominantly an urban phenomenon, and many cities as well 
as rural districts still lacked such workers. 

A fifth resource listed by Dr. Schroeder is the organized rec- 
reational program in the community. 

The depression made great inroads on group work programs 
as on everything else. By 1940, however, thanks partly to the re- 
covery of business and partly to stimulation from the federal 
government, through the W.P.A. and the N.Y.A., organized rec- 
reation was showing renewed vitality in many parts of the 
United States. 

A sixth resource is placement outside the home. This, of 
course, raises technical problems of home-finding, suitable prep- 
aration of the foster parents and the child, etc. We have touched 
on these matters in the preceding chapter. 

A final resource outside of the clinic itself is institutional place- 
ment. This likewise has been discussed in a previous chapter, 
and need not be dealt with here. 

Clinical Resources 

The clinic as a therapeutic resource is, however, extremely im- 
portant for the relatively small number of children who reach a 
clinic. Dr. Schroeder gives a compact outline of psycho-therapy 
and other aids to adjustment, which will be found in the appen- 
dix to this chapter. 

What Should Treatment Change? 

As an aid in organizing its own recommendations, a simple 
classification has been developed by the Michigan Child Guid- 
ance Institute in Ann Arbor. After a general interpretation of 
all the facts and a statement of the probable outcome of the 
child’s present trends, recommendations are grouped under four 
heads: 

1. Medical recommendations. 

2. Recommendations affecting adjustments in the home. 

3. Recommendations concerning adjustments in the school. 
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4. Recommendations concerning adjustments in community 
relationships. 

How Reach the Layman? 

A problem which emerges at this point but which has received 
little attention in the literature of child guidance clinics is the 
problem of communication between the clinical experts and the 
lay public. One criticism of guidance clinics for years from juve- 
nile court judges, probation officers, and even physicians has been 
that their reports and recommendations have been written in 
unnecessarily technical language. Although clinical practice in 
treatment made a great point of requiring psychiatric social 
workers to “interpret” the clinic’s findings to the patient and his 
parents, little effort was usually made in many diagnostic clinics 
really to interpert the clinic’s results to the referring individuals 
and agencies. Consequently, there has been a distinct failure to 
communicate. The reports come in, but only a fraction id the 
recommendations are executed. The Gluecks in studying the 
Judge Baker clinic, for example, found that lack of mutual un- 
derstanding between the court and the clinic was one of the 
great sources of inefficiency in the execution of recommendations, 
only 43.7 per cent of which were actually carried out. The same 
condition exists in many other clinics. 

As a partial effort to meet this need, therefore, it has become 
standard practice in the clinic with which the author is most 
closely identified to write its report as nearly as possible in lan- 
guage that ordinary laymen will understand, and to carry back 
its reports in many cases to the local people themselves who are 
to participate in executing its recommendations. Partly as an 
outgrowth of its distinctly educational functions and partly as a 
result of experience during a number of years with President 
Ruthven’s Treatment Planning Committee in Ann Arbor, there 
was established from the beginning in the procedures of the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute a series of treatment plan- 
ning conferences between representatives of the Institute and 
local individuals interested in each case. The functions and pro- 
cedures of these planning conferences will be explained more 
in detail in a later chapter. They have proved to be invaluable 
instruments for translating the recommendations of the Institute 
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into actual concrete plans for carrying the recommendations into 
effect. In other words, they have made a distinct contribution 
to the process of communication between the expert and the 
layman. 

A guidance clinic represents the highest mobilization of expert 
skills for the adjustment of problem children that has yet been 
achieved. The methods for carrying into effect the recommenda- 
tions of these clinics are, however, as the books have shotvn, open 
to many possibilities of improvement. It is at this point that 
the program which has been under way in Michigan for a num- 
ber of years deserves mention, but more complete consideration 
will be reserved to Chapter XIX. 

We have said that in 1940 only a small fraction of the prob- 
lem children in the United States who obviously needed treat- 
ment could possibly receive it through clinics. Consequently, 
many children were either going without any treatment at all 
or w'ere being treated willy-nilly by their parents, by their 
teachers, or by various group-work leaders in their communities. 
Nobody knows how effective this non-professional, non-technical 
treatment is. The fact that the number of overt mental cases and 
actual law-breakers is not larger than it is in a problem and 
delinquency group of more than two millions suggests the pos- 
sibility that, as we have already said, there may be such a thing 
as an innate trend toward normality. This is a matter on tvliich 
the scientists and the clinical experts who see children mal- 
adjusted and at their worst may well disagree, but it is a matter 
that deserves investigation. 

The Schools in Child Guidance 

In the meantime, while emphasis on character education con- 
tinues to increase in many school systems, most schools are very 
poorly equipped for handling their problem cases.^'* In a survey 
which covered 110 high schools in Michigan in 1936 in com- 
munities from 5000 to 1,500,000, only 62, or 56 per cent, began 
the study of behavior and personality problems in the elemen- 

i^The Martens report on Clinical Organization for Child Guidance Within 
the Schools, referred to above (see p. 192, note), found that out of more than 
16,598 incorporated places (1930), only 6 yo, or 4.9 per cent, received the 
services of one or more child guidance clinics in 1939. Outside of incor- 
porated places over a third of the nation’s population had even less. 
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tary grades, while i8, or i6 per cent, began in the junior high 
level, and to, or g per cent, began in the senior high level. Sixty- 
two, or 56 per cent, followed their cases through, and 20 followed 
some of them. Most high schools provided for health counseling 
and examinations; 76, or 69 per cent, had school nurses; 27, or 
25 per cent, reported having school physicians; _ and 35, or 31 
per cent, reported physical examinations. But again diagnostic 
and treatment facilities varied according to the size of the city. 
Detroit with an excellent psychological clinic, special schools, 
and special classes stood at one end of the scale and the vast 
majority of the small rural districts of the state stood at the 
other. Definite readjustive aids including deans of students, visit- 
ing teachers, mental hygiene courses, and the like were more 
characteristic of the larger schools, while “normality programs,” 
such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Parent Teachers Associa- 
tions, appeared more often relatively in the smaller schools. Only' 
14, or 12 per cent, employed visiting teachers. Six of these “visit- 
ing teachers” had had no training in social workl in fact, only 
22, or 18 per cent, employed any teachers who Lad ever had 
any social work training at all. The 1930 White Mouse Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection recommended one visiting 
teacher to every 500 pupils in school. In 1940 this would have 
meant in Michigan about 2000 visiting teachers, or one visiting 
teacher to every 20 classroom teachers, an impossible ratio. A 
more realistic ratio, as Carmelite Janvier remarks in the 1937 
Social Work Yearbook, would be one visiting teacher to every 
2000 pupils. Even this would mean at least a tenfold increase 
over the actual ratio that exists in such a state as Michigan. 

Another fatal bar to the efficiency of the schools in treating 
behavior difficulties of children is the depression-born tendency 
to push up the pupil-teacher ratio. This tendency seems to bear 
more hardly on large communities than on small ones. In 1936, 
for example, in the no schools surveyed, g Detroit schools had 
reached 3 teachers per 100 pupils; Flint, Grand Rapids, and Lan- 
sing, cities between 80,000 and 160,000 population, averaged 3.3 
per 100; while towns under 5000 averaged 3.9 teachers per 100. 

We have been indicating certain treatment techniques and 
some of the difficulties that are impeding their utilization. The 
process of treating children with problems, however, involves 
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three other elements besides specific techniques. These al-e (i) 
administrative responsibility; (s) the administering personiiel; 
and (3) contacts. 

Administrative responsibility is responsibility for (a) treating 
a case, (b) arranging the details of time, place, and facilities, (c) 
providing the personnel, and (d) maintaining standards. The ad- 
ministering personnel consists of those persons, laymen or trained 
workers, who actually contact the case. Frequently, as we have 
suggested, in small communities administrative responsibility 
rests on an administering personnel of one untrained person, i.e., 
a person equipped with no specific techniques at all. Years of 
experience have demonstrated that in order to provide skillful 
treatment in whatever field or on whatever level there must be 
definite organization, specific purpose, reasonable security of 
financial support, continuity of policy, and trained personnel. In 
the great majority of American communities, for the treatment 
of children’s behavior problems we find none of these things, 
neither organization, financial support, continuity of policy, nor 
trained personnel. Even in the great cities where they can be 
found, they exist (1940) in utterly inadequate volume and 
accessibility. 

Consider the condition of the treatment facilities for problem 
children in thirteen southern Michigan counties outside of 
Wayne (Detroit) in the spring of 1938. Without attempting in 
any way to appraise the adequacy or effectiveness of these various 
types of service, many of which were provided by political ap- 
pointees and utterly untrained workers, but counting only the 
presence or absence of a given type of service, it is apparent at 
once that even on paper facilities in these counties met only 
two-thirds of the needs (67 per cent). More significantly still, as 
the accompanying table shows, the services that were the weakest 
and least prevalent were precisely the ones most important for 
adjusting problem children before they reach the juvenile courts. 
These thirteen counties all had the traditional public agencies— 
juvenile courts, county welfare agents, and juvenile probation 
officers. But not one of them had a visiting housekeeper to help 
the poor make better budgets and better homes. Only one had 
any juvenile police officers devoting themselves to children’s cases. 
Only two had any family case work agencies, and only five re- 
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Correctional, Protective, and AujubiivE Services for Children in 13 
Michigan Counties, 1938“ 


Type of Service 

No. 

Counties 
in Which 
Service 
Does Not 
Exist 

Per 
Cent 
of 13 
Counties 
Unserved 

Actual 

No. 

Units in 

13 

Counties 

No. Units 
Needed 
(Actual 
Plus 

Counties 

Unserved) 

Per 
Cent 
Actual 
Units to 
Needed 
Units 

Visiting housekeeper. . . . 

13 

100. 

0 

>3 

0 

Juvenile police 

12 

92- 

2 

14 

■ 4 - 

Family case work agency 

1 1 

84. 

3 

>4 

21 . 

Protective societies 

9 

69. 

4 

13 

30 - 

Out-patient clinics 

8 

6 r . 

5 

13 

38. 

School physicians 

8 

61 

8 

16 

50- 

School dentists 

6 

46. 

10 


62. 

Juvenile detention home. 

4 

30- 

9 

>3 

69. 

School nurses 

4 

30- 

39 

43 

90- 

School health clinics .... 

3 

23- 

24 

27 

88. 

County welfare agents. . . 

0 

0 

>3 

13 

100. 

Juvenile probation officer 

0 

0 

22 ’’ 

22^ 

100. 

Juvenile court 

0 

0 

13 

13 

100. 

Average 

6.0 

46. 

II. 8 

17.4 

67.8 


« Hospitals, social secxmty, supplementary, recreational, educational, and coordinating serv- 
ices not included in tMs table. 

^ Includes 8 volunteer officers. Paid juvenile probation officers in Michigan are also not re- 
quired to take any qualifying examinations and are not under civil service (1940). 

ceived any guidance clinic service at all and that merely one day 
a month on an out-patient basis for grown-ups as well as chil- 
dren] All this, in thirteen counties which in 1930 contained a 
child population, 10-16, inclusive, estimated at 11,958 and a 
problem-child population in ip^8 between 1100 and 
These counties are not exceptionally poor or backward. They 
include Oakland with a population of more than 211,000 (1930) 
and a city (Pontiac) of over 65,000, a county lying just north 
of Detroit and benefiting from many of the Detroit social serv- 
ices; also some of the richest fruit and farming counties in 
the state. These are not "backwoods” counties. They are as good 
as the average and better than most counties in Michigan and in 
the United States. Yet there they are — most of them without 
even the beginning of the skilled adjustive services which those 

See Clinton County study cited above, p. 190. 
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Lhousands ol maladjusted children must have if they are to be 
kept out of prisons and mental hospitals^® Could there be any 
clearer evidence of the absolute necessity of viewing social action 
as an essential element in the control of delinquency? 

So much for the treatment of problem children and the inade- 
quate facilities that exist in most communities. 

What Does Treatment Accomplish? 

A number of studies bearing on the effectiveness of treatment 
have been reported or are under way (1940). An appraisal of the 
Berkeley Child Guidance Clinic reported by Elise Martens and 
Helen Russ found that over a two-year period the problem score 
of the clinical experimental group declined 20.6 per cent whereas 
the untreated problem group remained unchanged and the un- 
treated non-problem cases increased slightly in problem tend- 
encies. More significantly still, when sixty-eight problem cases 
were paired with sixty-eight non-problem cases the difference be- 
tween the mean scores fell 53 per cent.*^ 

Helen Witmer and her students, reporting on follow-up inves- 
tigations covering nearly tooo children for varying periods from 
one to five years following clinic treatment, found that adjust- 
ment failed in about one-fourth of the cases and that among the 
remaining three-fourths more than half, or about 40 per cent of 
the original group, were making a good community adjustment.^® 
Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta Bronner, reporting on 400 
cases treated by the Judge Baker Clinic in Boston after a period 
of five to eight years found 323, or 81 per cent, of the 400 young 
people whose cases were accepted for treatment from March, 1931, 
to December, 1933, had had favorable careers. Seventy-seven, or 
19 per cent, had had unfavorable careers. Anti-social cases had 

Data on the 13 counties collected in the field by John Ralph Graves, 
LL.D., research assistant, Michigan Child Guidance Institute, 1937-38. See 
Directory oj Adjustive Services for Children, Michigan Child Guidance Insti- 
tute publication, tor each of the following counties: Allegan, Berrien, Branch, 
Hillsdale, Jackson, Lapeer, Lenawee, Macomb, Monroe, Muskegon, Oakland, 
Sanilac, St. Clair. 

The Adjustment of Behavior Problems of School Children, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior, Washington, 1932. 

Helen M. Witmer and students, The Later Social Adjustment of Children, 
a report of thirteen follow-up investigations. Smith College Studies of Social 
Work, Vol. 6, pp. 3-98, December, 1935. 
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given the poorest results. One hundred eighty-nine personality 
and behavior problems, or 91 per cent of 207 such cases, had had 
favorable careers while delinquents, both non-court and court 
delinquents, averaged only 70 per cent favorable careers.’^® These 
studies show that definite results can be accomplished by a fully 
staffed child guidance clinic. 

Another study reported by Carr, Valentine, and Levy, bears 
on the question of what can be accomplished by the mobilization 
of the resources of a fairly well-equipped community without the 
services of a child guidance clinic.-*^ Eighty-seven boys treated for 
three years and compared with too untreated boys of the same 
age and socio-economic status from the same neighborhoods 
showed a 33-per-cent gain over the untreated group in health. 
On 34 to 53 pairings which were matched for anti-social behavior 
, scores, general non-adjustment scores, psycho-neurotic traits, 
socio-economic status, and I.Q. (as of 1935), the treated boys 
showed some net gain (or lower net loss) as compared with the 
untreated in 29 out of 45 comparisons, or in 64.4 per cent of 
the comparisons. Treated partners showed a net gain over un- 
treated partners most frequently in anti-social behavior scores 
(73.3 per cent of the comparisons); less frequently in general mal- 
adjustments scores (66.6 per cent of the comparisons); and least 
frequently in psycho-neurotic traits (63.3 per cent). 

In general, treatment seemed the most successful in children mani- 
festing anti-social behavior uncomplicated by deep-rooted emotional 
disturbances; and children with slight psycho-neurotic tendencies; and 
children of below socio-economic status and in children of average 
intelligence.-'^ 

In a breakdown for age 

There seemed to be some tendency for mere aging to reduce the boy’s 
maladjustment (as for example among the untreated on every rating 

There was no difference between non-court and court delinquents in the 
percentages showing favorable outcomes. Out of 137 non-court delinquents, 
95, or 70 per cent, had had favorable careers, and out of 66 court delin- 
quents 39, or 70 per cent, had had favorable careers. See William Healy and 
Augusta F. Bronner, Treatment and What Happened Afterwards, a Study 
from the Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, 1939. 

2 “ See Lowell Juilliard Carr, Mildred Aileen Valentine,' Marshall H. Levy, 
Integrating the Camp, the Community and Social Work, New York, 1939. 

^^Ibid., p. 123. 
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used), but treatment seemed to have some additional effect toward re- 
ducing anti-social behavior in particular, and this effect was more marked 
before puberty than afterwards.-- 

In relation to the anti-social behavior of treated and untreated 
boys, at the end of three years there was a 52.9-per-cent reduction 
in the relative percentage of delinquents in the treated gronp as 
compared with the untreated group. 

There is apparenily a tendency toward normality in the average boy, 
as the improving scores of the untreated group indicate, but as the 
evidence will show, it would be a bit fatuous to rely on that alone. 
There is nothing in this report to show diat there are any quick and 
easy answers. To reduce the maladjustments once they have been per- 
mitted to accumulate is a slow and difficult task that frequently out- 
runs available techniques. Yet the effort to aid the maladjusted must go 
on even while we orient ourselves to still more basic tasks of reducing 
the risk-factors that produce them.-^ 

Such studies indicate that the process of treating maladjusted 
children is long drawn out and expensive. The Berkeley survey 
shows that even a guidance clinic for a period of two years can 
make only a slight reduction in the problem scores of mal- 
adjusted children. Although Dr. Healy’s percentages of satisfac- 
tory careers are impressive, there is no control group of similarly 
maladjusted but untreated children with which to compare them. 
The Ann Arbor study shows that even without a guidance clinic 
a mobilization of other community resources including a sum- 
mer camp and a three-year follow-up program can make some 
reduction in maladjustment and apparently some reduction in 
delinquency, but only at a cost of more than $100 per child per 
year. This is just about the same as the per capita costs of educat- 
ing a child for one year in a good urban school system. We come 
therefore to the need of more fundamental measures, namely 
prevention. 

The Problem of Preventing Maladjustments 

We have seen that deviant behavior can issue either from mal- 
adjusted personalities or from the exposure of a normal person- 

22 Ibid., p. 129. 

23 Ibid., p. 133. 
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ality to deviant behavior-patterns in the home, in the neighbor- 
hood, or in the community. We have called anything that either 
blocked adjustment or turned adjustment in an anti-social direc- 
tion a deviation pressure. The problem of prevention, therefore, 
becomes largely one of controlling deviation pressures. Tech- 
niques bearing on this problem will be considered in Chapter X 
and Chapter XI. ^ 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

I. When do readjustive agencies ordinarily take notice of a malad- 
justed child? 

а. What “sources of discovery” were listed in the Jacksonville study? 

3. What additional sources might be suggested? 

4. What are the prerequisites for recognizing problem behavior? 

5. What types of devices have been used to facilitate discovery of chil- 
dren’s problems? 

б. What is the evidence that tire children nominated by their teachers 
in Ann Arbor really had problems? 

7. Explain the Olson rating scale. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be- 
havior Rating Scale. 

8. What percentage of the children in Clinton County were found to 
be maladjusted? 

g. What conclusions could you draw from the map showing the dis- 
tribution of maladjusted children in Clinton County? 

10. What is the “normal'' percentage of maladjustment according to the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman norms? 

II. What is the purpose of a child guidance clinic? 

13. How does sucli a clinic operate? How much does it cost? 

13. What is the school child guidance conference? 

14. Where was it developed? 

15. What are the treatment resources listed by Dr. Schroeder? 

16. What is the problem of communication between a clinic and its 
public? How is the problem being met? 

17. What is the situation with reference to treatment facilities in most 
counties in Michigan? What was the situation in thirteen counties 
surveyed in 1938? 

18. What did the Berkeley clinic accomplish with its cases? 

19. What is the record for the Judge Baker Clinic? 

20. What did the Ann Arbor Boys' Guidance Project show? 

21. What is the general conclusion that emerges? 
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Appendix to Chapter IX 

Nomination Form Used in Ann Arbor Survey, 1934 
TEACHER’S RECORD 


School 


Date 


Teacher 


TO THE TEACHER; 

The school is cooperating with the Treatment Planning Committee in 
the development of programs for assisting in the social adjustment of children 
and for preventing delinquency. One of the next steps is the location of 
these children who are at the present time giving either incipient or ad- 
vanced symptoms of social maladjustment in the hope that community 
resources may be mustered for a remedial program. Your cooperation is 
solicited in the following task; 


Directions 

A. Record the names of the two 
boys and one girl who re- 
quire the largest amount of 
attention on your part be- 
cause of undesirable social 
conduct in the classroom. 


B. Record the names of the one 
boy and one girl about whose 
conduct you have had the 
most complaints from chil- 
dren, parents, other teach- 
ers, or persons in the com- 
munity. (Those may or may 
not be the same children as 
in A.) 


Place Names Here Grade 

1. (Boy) 

2. (Boy) 

3 - (Girl) 

4 - (Boy) 

5 - (Girl) 


Birth Date 


C. For each child located by the above procedure fill out a copy of the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules, A and B. Copies 
of the schedules are attached. Further information concerning their 
use may be obtained by consulting the manual of directions in the office 
of the principal. 

D. Give the number of boys and number of girls enrolled in each grade or 
subdivision of a grade represented in your room; 

Boys Girls 

Grade 

Grade 

Please return this sheet and the scales to the principal on or before 
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School 

RECORD LOG 


Name D. of B Sex Recorder 


Date 

Problem 

Referred 

by 

Inter- 

view 

Notes 
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BEHAVIOR JOURNAL 

Name of child Sex Date of birth .. . 

School Grade ... . Teacher 

Name of parents Address ■ Tel. No. 

Father; Occupation Birthplace 

Mother: Occupation Birthplace 

Note here serviceable items from the school records or other sources 
These may include intelligence quotient, or achievement scores, and data 
on family conditions; 


Incident Notes 


Date Outstanding characteristics 
and accomplishments. Per- 
sonal and social behavior 
problems. Interviews with 
the child, parents, or 
others. 


Explanation of incident, results of 
fact finding and treatment inter- 
views, decisions, recommenda- 
tions, actions, and notes on prog- 
ress. 
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Dr. Schroeder’s Outline of PsYCHO-THERAPEimc Aids 

I . Direct aid through the psychiatric interview 

A. Devices depending on authority 

1. Advice 

2. Persuasion 

3. Direction 

4. Approval of certain conduct 

5. Disapproval of certain conduct 

B. Devices depending upon approval 

1. Demonstration of confidence in a child’s ability 

2. Demonstration of understanding and sympathy 

3. Use of rewards 

4. Use of praise 

5. Encouragement 

C. Devices depending upon the patient’s use of intelligence to solve 
his problems 

j. Direct reasoning 

2. Use of analogy 

3. Presentation of material for reflection 

D. Devices depending on authority on a deeper level than A 
1, Suggestion 

E. Procedures combining intellectual and emotional approaches 

I. Interpretation of the individual to himself, and of his parents 
and situations and so on, to him. 

F. Procedures concerned w'ith emotions at a deeper level than A 

and B 

1. Encouragement of catharsis. This is an unfolding of conflicts 
during conversation as little directed by the therapist as pos- 
sible. 

G. Process of releasing the patient from emotional conflicts at a 
relatively deep level 

1. Encouragement of abreaction through 

a. Catharsis 

b. Transference 

c. Play technique 

II . Other ways of helping the child toward a better adjustment 

A. Opportunities not strictly involving the interpersonal relation, 
ships in the adjustment of the child. 

1. Health measures, diet, operations, etc. 

2. Recreational opportunities, play equipment 
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g. Opportunity for developing certain aptitudes 

4. Aid in getting over some handicap, as difficulty in learning to 
read 

, 5. Opportunity for effective functioning within his limitations, 
as simple school placements of a simple child, etc. 

6. Proper grade placement or other changes in school 

7. New placements, foster home or institution in cases where 
anything would be better than his own home 

B. Aids involving interpersonal relationships in the adjustment of 

the child 

1. Arranging for someone outside of the family to take special 
interest in the child 

a. Arranging for group contacts 

3. Interpretation of the child and his needs to key persons in his 
environment. These may be his parents, certain friends, his 
teacher, etc, 

4. Direct influence on key persons in his environment along some 
of the lines enumerated under I above in order to provide 
a more fitting environment for the child. In some instances 
the parent will be given psycho-therapeutic treatment. Assist- 
ance to key persons in the environment, etc.^^ 

“•‘See Paul L. Schroeder, Child Guidance Procedures, New York, 1937, pp. 
i55-‘59- 



Chapter X 

Children in Danger 

The Elements of the Problem 

In Chapter V saiv that there are six kinds of deviation- 
pressure situations: i. deviant homes; 2. culture-conflict areas; 3. 
sub-standard areas; 4. delinquency-tradition areas; 5. the street 
trades and doincsiic service, and 6. certain forms of commercial- 
ized recreation. W'e saw, also, that these types of deviation-pres- 
sure situaiioiis nii;4ht vary greatly in the number, variety, extent, 
direction, iniciisity, and continuity of the specific deviation pres- 
sures that impinge upon the individual. The problem for the 
delinquency-control technician, then, is “How may tlie number, 
variety, extent, direction, intensity, and cominuit) of these devi- 
ation pressures Ijc reduced or controlled in each of these type 
situations?” 

It must be obvious at once that each type of situation is so 
complex that it constitutes a problem in itself in the same sense 
that delinquency control is a problem, i.e,, as a complex of phe- 
nomena that can be controlled only as the cnd-rcsuli of the scien- 
tific-technological process and not otherwise. This means that for 
control each l)pe of situation must be scientifically described, 
causal relationships must Ire established, specific techniques must 
be developed, social action must bring those technicpies into pla), 
and social organization must provide for their continued function- 
ing. In other words, ilie technology of controlling enviroiunentccl 
dcvuiiion p)cssure!> in modern culture piesuppoics a degree of 
deuelojiiiieul of the biologiccil and social sciences, and of the 
specific technologies based on these sciences, which does not yet 
exist. To attempt to discuss the technology of controlling devia- 
tion pressures under these conditions is a bit premature. All that 
here can be undertaken, then, is to direct attention to the need 
of applving more generally and more intensively some existing 
technic[ues in various fields which arc perfectly well known and 
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require no great scientific advance for their acceptance. The real 
need, however, is for a systematic application of the scientific 
technology to the problems implicit in each type of deviation- 
pressure situation. 

1. The Deviant Horned — Homes may deviate from the cul- 
tural norms of American communities, as we have seen, in seven 
ways: (a) structural completeness; (b) racial homogeneity; (c) 
economic security; (d) cultural conformity; (e) moral conformity; 
(f) physical and psychological normality; and (g) functional 
adequacy. 

a. Structural Completeness . — Homes may be broken by (i) 
death; (2) parental incompatibility, as in divorce or desertion; 
(3) occupational absence, or (4) institutionalization. 

What can a community do to reduce the incidence of these 
factors? 

(1) How control the death rate? This is a technical problem 
for specialists in the fields of health, housing, traffic, occupational 
hazards, and law enforcement. Every advance in medicine, pub- 
lic health, accident control, control of personal violence, and the 
like means fewer homes broken by death. Hence we have addi- 
tional arguments for protective legislation, for the rigid enforce- 
ment of such legislation, for the elimination of politics from 
every public agency dealing with health, housing, factory legis- 
lation, and law enforcement, and for vigorous demands for the 
application of every known safeguard to conditions in the local 
community. 

(2) Parental incompatibility. A community (or larger adminis- 
trative units, if necessary) can provide marriage clinics and fam- 
ily consultation clinics for crisis cases — cases in urgent need of 
help. Every physician and every minister has an especially heavy 
responsibility. The community, or the state, can also provide far- 
reaching prevention programs such as education in mental hy- 
giene and courses in preparation for marriage. Beginning in the 
schools, these should reach into the community through lectures, 

1 Interesting evidence from another culture on the importance of the home 
in patterning juvenile behavior is supplied by Wayne Dennis in The Hopt 
Child, New York, 1940. Problem behavior among Hopi children occurs 
chiefly in a few families, and it is native belief, which the evidence sup- 
ports, that it is family attitude and discipline which determine the good 
behavior of the young child.” Op. cit., chap. x. 
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counseling service for adults, and house-to-house visiting by con- 
sultants. When taxpayers realize that mental hygiene is at least 
as fundamental as arithmetic and almost as basic as literacy, we 
shall begin to make some progress toward reducing parental 
incompatibility. 

(3) Occupational absence is a threat to the integrity of the 
home structure that seems little likely to decrease in a culture 
of increasing mobility. It is usually, howet'er, comparatively tem- 
porary, and if other factors disrupting family structure could be 
controlled, occupational absence would probably not be a seri- 
ous danger. 

(4) As for institutionalization, the two forms that need concern 
us are mainly (i) imprisonment for crime, and (ii) commitment 
to a mental hospital. 

The removal of a criminal parent from a home may on the 
whole be desirable. Yet even here the increasing use of probation 
may be working to protect the structural integrity of such fam- 
ilies. Of even greater significance is the question whether removal 
of the child from the home is not indicated in families headed 
by habitual criminals regardless of the institutionalization or 
non-institutionalization of the parent. 

On the basis of studies in New York and Massachusetts, hos- 
pitalization for mental disease may be expected to affect about 
one in twenty during some time of life. This means that it is a 
real threat to the structural integrity of many homes. The main 
hope for control here would seem to lie first in wiser mating and 
second in the wider dissemination of the principles of mental 
hygiene. Again the question arises as to the wisdom of leaving 
children in such homes in any case. 

b. Racial Homogeneity . — Marriages between persons of differ- 
ent color are frowned upon by American culture everywhere. In 
the southern states the intermarriage of black and white is unlaw- 
ful. The growth of various forms of racial mythology following 
the publication of Count Gobineau’s essay, “The Inequality of 
Human Races,” in 1855, and particularly the prejudices incited 
by the Nazi fanaticism in the 1930’s, suggest something of the 
social pressure discouraging such alliances. Yet authorities have 
long agreed that the main argument against mixed marriages is 
not so much biological as it is cultural. The mixed-marriage 
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home belongs to neither racial group, and the mixed-blood chil- 
dren form an intermediate group unable to develop an abiding 
culture of their own. Consequently, the social history of mixed 
marriages in America is unfortunate. This is true quite irrespec- 
tive of the ethical and political claims of men of different blood 
for equality before the law and equality of social treatment as 
persons. Hence emerges the tragic fact: While culture, apart from 
the Nazi fanaticism, seems working to increase the breadth and 
facility of association among different races, such increased asso- 
ciation means the increased liability of intermarriage. And in- 
creased intermarriage in the present transitional stage of racial 
acceptance means more deviant homes. There is a fundamental 
cultural conflict here about w'hich the individual community can 
do little. If it encourages racial intolerance, it flies in the face of 
the broader ethical and economic forces of the age. If it encour- 
ages tolerance, it in effect encourages more intermarriage and 
therefore more deviant homes. The line of wisdom is probably to 
discourage such intermarriages wdrerever possible and to work in 
the meantime toward mitigating the deviation pressures that play 
upon such homes as do exist. 

c. Economic Security . — ^What can be done to decrease the 
amount of economic insecurity in the United States? This is noth- 
ing less than the question of what can be done to decrease pov- 
erty and unemployment. Libraries have been written on that, 
political campaigns all the way from California to Washington, 
D. C., have been fought on the issues involved; and the federal 
government in its social security program has undertaken to 
provide billions of dollars to assist the aged, dependent children, 
and the unemployed. Men everywhere in America agree that 
poverty and unemployment are evils that should be abolished 
but they disagree violently as to ways and means. Relief remains 
at best an unwelcome stop-gap. 

Certain things are, of course, obvious. Perhaps an army of 
15,000,000 unemployed was needed to dramatize the fact that 
existing productive facilities have never been utilized (except in 
war time) to more than a fraction of their full capacity. But it 
had long been apparent that techniques of production were out- 
stripping our cultural techniques for motivating production. 
Economists call it the problem of distribution. Hence we face 
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five kinds of insecurity: (1) insecurity of the private capitalist 
economy itself, menaced by totalitarian regimes that motivate by 
mysticism, propaganda, and machine guns; (2) insecurity of in- 
dividual accumulations, menaced by depressions, socialized taxa- 
tion, inflation, and crime; (3) insecurity of occupations, menaced 
by advancing technology and business mergers; (4) insecurity of 
men on the ‘job, menaced by arbitrary dismissal and cutthroat 
labor competition; and finally, (5) insecurity of access to any job 
whatever, access menaced by a contracting market, a throttled- 
down economy, and “fire ’em at forty.” 

What can any one community, or any one state for that mat- 
ter, do about insecurities so massive and so overwhelming? 

Very little. Leadership can resist the temptation to scuttle and 
run, and it can do its best to mitigate the pressure of these un- 
certainties on friends and neighbors. But for fundamental solu- 
tions it must look to national or international action beyond the 
scope of the present study. 

To some extent ways do exist in local communities for mitb 
gating the pressures of insecurity of access, insecurity on the job, 
and insecurity of occupations. But any action that could be sug- 
gested presupposes an intelligent interest on the part of well-to- 
do and comfortable people in the fundamentals of community 
morale. Such an intelligent interest has been much more char- 
acteristic of the technicians of a community — the boys’ workers 
and the psychiatrists, for example — than it has of the people who 
own and control the town. The well-to-do and the comfortable 
are too often content to react to deviant behavior on the part of 
the less comfortable in terms of traditional stereotypes instead of 
a search for causes. To blame “alien agitators” instead of fac- 
ing the facts of insecurity as it impinges on the lives of seven- 
tenths of one’s community may be more immediately satisfying 
but it is hardly intelligent or helpful for present purposes.^ 

Perhaps one should add that in addition to the unintended 
dehumanizing forces of modern culture implicit in the machine, 
the corporation, and modern distance communication there has 

-Seven-tenths of Middletown were cla.ssified by the Lynds as on the wage- 
earning side of the economic watershed. For further elaboration of the 
actual conditions see Middletown, Middletown in Transition, What’s on the 
Worker's Mind, After the Shutdown, You Have Seen Their Faces, We Too 
Arc People, and similar books — not to mention The Grapes of Wrath. 
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now sprung up a social philosophy which deliberately accepts 
dehumanization as a goal and makes the state parasitic on the 
individual. Instead of trying to nourish the individual life, as the 
democratic cultures at least profess to do, totalitarianism feeds 
upon it. 

“You were born to die for the Fatherland!” — one of the slogans 
in a Nazi youth camp a few years ago — expresses the philosophy 
of a vampire state. 

Now the point is, because of the old cleavage in our culture 
between the humanizing forces of family and community life, 
romanticism, religion, democracy, and modern ethics on the one 
hand, and the dehumanizing forces of the machine, the city, ma- 
terialism, and business enterprise on the other, this vampire phi- 
losophy finds millions of Americans who were unconscious con- 
verts before it was even formulated. It is a rare man who can 
worship machine-like efficiency and still feel that it must be sub- 
ordinated to the dignity of the human personality. So with totali- 
tarianism a power in the world, the prospect opens before us 
that more and more of the unconscious totalitarianism implicit 
in American culture will find more and more definite expression. 

For present purposes the importance of this is the effect it is 
likely to have on the various educational and protective services 
now provided by private and public agencies for the families of 
the less successful in American communities. Already in many 
places there has been a kind of cultural regression. Many boards 
of commerce and taxpayers’ leagues have openly advocated limit- 
ing free public education to the elementary school level. This 
level was passed in the American legal culture with the decision 
of the Michigan Supreme Court in 1873 in the famous “Kala- 
mazoo Case” that established the legal right of a board of educa- 
tion to levy taxes for high school purposes. Now to give up this 
right and reestablish the old tuition secondary school would ac- 
centuate the penalties already imposed on the children of the 
disadvantaged. It would in effect mark an educational regression 
to the level of the 1870’s, and this, incidentally, suggests the es- 
sentially regressive character of totalitarianism itself. 

Another aspect of the same tendency may be looked for in the 
field of social work and relief. By belittling the value of the 
individual, totalitarianism offers an easy rationalization for the 
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successful who wish to disregard die claims of humane culture. 
As economic uncertainties continue and the vampire state philos- 
ophy spreads, one must expect that more and more comfortable 
people ivill find it more and more convenient to justifv reduced 
contributions to community chests and increased opposition to 
relief on the ground that “the strong should not be hampered 
by the weak." This, again, expresses a regression to a kind of 
social Danvinism such as characterized the thinking of many 
comfortable people in the seventies. 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that the question of control- 
ling the economic insecurities that contribute so heavily to the 
disorganization of many homes is a question not only of tech- 
niques, some of which have not yet been invented, but of funda- 
mental conflicts in life philosophies themselves. The technologist 
of delinquency control can hardly hope to resolve such conflicts 
with a few w'ords and formulas. Until such conflicts are resolved 
by methods anterior to the scientific technologt'. economic inse- 
curity will remain one of the basic facts, undercutting the utility 
of scientific methods and limiting the results that can be achieved. 
One cannot hope to complete the control of delinquency and 
maladjustment so long as one of the greatest of all deviation pres- 
sures. economic insufficiency, remains itself uncontrolled. 

Practically, the problem confronting every community is how 
to mitigate the pressures of economic inequality upon the chil- 
dren. Despite the expenditure of billions for relief, for aid to 
dependent children, for mothers’ pensions and the like, eco- 
nomic inequality in childhood is still accepted in our culture as 
an inevitable part of the present scheme of things. So long as 
our acceptance continues, we shall have the inevitable conse- 
quences: namely, differential incidence of maladjustment among 
the children of the poor. This means at least seven to fifteen 
million children who are exposed to higher-than-average devia- 
tion pressures through no fault of their own. 

Traditionally the provision of economic security for the child 
has been primarily the responsibility of the family. It is hard for 
the adult generation now living in the United States to feel that 
this is no longer possible for from one-fifth to one-third of the 
families in the country. Hence it is the generation now coming 
upon the scene, the young people, who must decide in the next 
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generation whether to continue to penalize at least one child in 
every five in the United States for no fault of his own or to begin 
in effect to penalize prosperous adults for the benefit of the 
children of the unprosperous. Like it or not, we cannot make a 
clean sweep of the factors producing maladjustment until the 
comfortable people, community by community, face the fact that 
they must tax themselves in money, effort, and time to aid the 
children of the unprosperous. The alternatives are to go on pay- 
ing the rising costs of crime and mental disease, or to give up 
the whole struggle to make democracy work and go in frankly 
for defeatism and totalitarianism! 

What specifically can a community doj Intelligent leadership 
could see to it that no child was looked down upon because of 
the economic condition of his parents. That is a matter of a 
deliberate reeducation of adult attitudes. Intelligent leadership 
could see to it that immediate advantages and future oppor- 
tunities were not too much determined by the economic privi- 
leges of parents. That is a matter of legislation, scholarships, and 
taxes. Medical aid, clothing, school books, the opportunity to join 
worth-while groups, the chance to go camping, the chance to 
continue in school, to go through college — these things should 
no longer be determined by parental fortune or misfortune. Not 
if America really means fair play to children. 

d. Cultural Conformity. — In iggo the census listed 5,736,000 
families of foreign-born whites. On the whole, in 1940, aside 
from efforts to revitalize the foreign loyalties of German-Amer- 
icans and Italians, the problem of the cultural non-conformity 
of these families was probably declining. Thanks to the reduction 
in immigration, the proportion which the foreign-born consti- 
tuted of the total population was going down, and if the immi- 
gration bars were not to be lowered again, America could expect 
the problem of cultural non-conformity of this type to take care 
of itself within another generation. In the meantime, commu- 
nities with large elements of the foreign-born had available the 
usual devices of special classes, pressure for naturalization, and 
so forth; more especially, cooperation in civic affairs between the 
native-born and the foreign-born. 

e. Moral Conformity. — What can a community do toward re- 
ducing the number, variety, extent, direction, intensity, and con- 
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tinuity of moral deviation pressures? Morals are functional — the 
moral code consists of the accumulated judgments of generations 
on the type of behavior that is deemed the best for group survival 
in the long run under certain conditions. A moral code, in other 
words, is a means of adjustment to life conditions. Therefore, in 
a highly dynamic world it is unwise to expect the complete uni- 
formity of behavior that might have been expected under simpler 
conditions. Still, a code there must be. Men must have a pattern 
of expectations concerning the behavior that they can look for- 
ward to from other men. But as life conditions change, the code 
must change — at what cost in individual confusion and individual 
suffering millions of social rebels from Mrs. Shelley to Pastor 
Niemdller can testify. The unfortunate fact is that without non- 
conformity there can never be any progress, but a great majority 
of the specific acts of non-conformity are rooted in willfulness, 
mulishness, or individual maladjustment; and so, far from con- 
tributing to progress, they actually retard it. How to discriminate 
between the two is a matter usually left to historians. 

Perhaps we need trouble ourselves with the problem no further 
than to suggest that under modern conditions of freedom and 
change it is unwise to expect too great uniformity in all details 
of life. This counsel should be taken to heart especially by those 
of small communities where the minutiae of life are talked over 
ad nauseam. The least-useful method of insuring moral conform- 
ity is usually praise or blame. It is more useful to try to under- 
stand why, to discover causes. It is more useful to change life 
conditions than to appeal too persistently and too strongly to the 
“will.” Two thousand years of Christian teaching have shown 
the fallibility of the "will.” Altogether the line of advance seems 
along the direction of increasing the positive stimuli to con- 
formity rather than increasing the pressures against non-conform- 
ity. Make it easier for parents to obey the law themselves. Provide 
more economic security, better housing, above-suspicion leader- 
ship in business affairs, clean government. Strive to create an 
atmosphere in business, schools, churches, and political admin- 
istrations in which hypocrisy shrivels, and honesty of purpose 
and sincerity of character are recognized. Of course this is merely 
another verbal exhortation. Verbal exhortations arc notoriously 
ineffective — especially in a world of such complicated economic 
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interdependence as the one in which we find ourselves. In a 
satellite city of one of our great mid-western metropolises, for 
example, local business men and the local newspaper editors a few 
years ago were all notoriously afraid to express an independent 
opinion on any economic or political issue until they had made 
sure which way the “company” wanted them to go. Whether we 
like it or not in urban centers, the good old days of sturdy rural 
independence are gone. What we have instead is a social world 
of extreme interdependence operated mostly by “yes men.” “Yes 
men” in their community relationships do not ordinarily create 
an atmosphere of independence and integrity of purpose. Yet 
there are hundreds of such communities in the United States and 
the number is increasing. Moral conformity in such places is very 
likely to be regarded as conformity to the prevailing spinelessness. 
The spinelessness is not a biological trait of the inhabitants. It 
is a form of adaptation to circumstances, a culture trait of the 
time and place. We need to face the problem of whether there is 
anything intelligent people acting together can do about it. 

f. Physical and Psychological Normality . — It has been found 
that at any given time about three million people are ill in the 
United States. That means that at any given time every tenth or 
fifteenth home, on the average, contains a sick person. Except in 
rare cases, however, physical illness in others is not in itself likely 
to be a great factor in behavior deviation. 

Mental illness is another matter. On the basis of New York and 
Massachusetts figures it can be expected that one home in every 
six or eight at some time during a child generation will contain 
a case of mental illness serious enough to justify hospitalization. 
If allowance is made for cases that need care but do not receive 
hospitalization, it is probable that one home in five during a 
generation houses a mental case. Just how many cases there may 
be in a given population at a given time is not known. But obvi- 
ously to any community that desires to control juvenile adjust- 
ment it is a matter of some concern to find out how many such 
homes there are at a given time. The techniques for the discovery 
of problem children already discussed in Chapter IX should en- 
able any school system to determine indirectly the number of 
children from homes that have “peculiar” adults in them. If the 
community, then, is properly organized to provide the necessary 
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mental hygiene and clinical services, the treatment of snch homes 
should follow. 

Another form of mental disability in the home is feeble-minded- 
ness. We are not here speaking of the feeble-minded child himself 
but of his parents or his brothers or sisters. Obviously in the 
larger cities such homes can be brought to the attention of a 
family case-working agency. But most of the communities in the 
United States, as we have seen, have no such agency. Therefore 
local leadership must face the need of improvising service. This 
can be done in consultation 'with the authorities of the nearest 
state institutions for the care of the feeble-minded. Every well- 
administered institution has a plan for the in-community care of 
the feeble-minded. In communities properly organized, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter XV, such problems can be placed as a matter of 
course before the county or state authorities. Certainly when the 
physicians, the court officials, the ministers, and other civic 
leaders of a community realize the importance of controlling such 
conditions a great deal can be done even without the services of 
trained case workers. If nothing else is accomplished, there will at 
least emerge some increased awareness by community leaders con- 
cerning the need of providing case workers. In many cases it can 
hardly be brought home in any other way to the men and women 
who own the community that children in such homes do not 
belong there and should be taken out. Action from that point on 
is a matter of proper organization and sympathetic interest by 
the proper officials. 

g. Functional Adequacy. — We have said that a functionally 
adequate home is a home that is emotionally healthy. The an- 
swer, then, to the question, “How increase the number and the 
effectiveness of functionally adequate homes?” is to provide by 
individual and group action the conditions that make for emo- 
tional health, and to provide those services essential to the 
restoration of emotional health when it has been impaired. It is 
a problem again challenging specialists in many fields, a problem 
of decreasing insecurity, of educating people from the early grades 
up in the techniques of emotional adjustment, and of providing 
counseling and clinical services for children and adults already 
maladjusted. (See Chapter IX.) 

At the basis of sound social relationships in any home is funda- 
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mental respect for personality. The one institution in the com- 
munity dedicated to inculcating respect for personality is the 
church. At the heart of both the Jewish and the Christian re- 
ligions is the belief in the worth-whileness of the individual per- 
sonality. That western culture so imperfectly expresses this belief 
is probably to be traced not only to the feebleness of the tech- 
niques with which the churches have sought to express their good 
intentions — predominantly verbal exhortation — but also to the 
enormous complexity of the problem. At any rate, for any com- 
munity that desires actually to control delinquency, it may be 
accepted as a fundamental necessity that real respect for per- 
sonality be (i) taught in its schools, (ii) demonstrated in its class- 
rooms, (iii) practiced in its workshops and offices, and (iv) mo- 
tivated in its churches. This is a large order, but it is time for the 
tender-minded to face up to the problem they are confronting in 
the attempt to make a world fit for civilized people to live in. 

So much for the technologies for controlling the deviation 
pressures in and affecting the home. What about other types of 
pressure? 

2-3-4. Culture-Conflict, Substandard, and Delinquency-Tradi- 
tion Areas. — Culture-conflict areas, substandard areas and de- 
linquency-tradition areas have long formed the focal point of 
sociological attacks on juvenile delinquency. Social workers 
through group work programs, settlement houses, case work agen- 
cies, and various other devices have long struggled to check the 
tide of maladjustment in such areas. The result, judged in terms 
of the incidence of juvenile delinquency and mental disease, 
have not been too encouraging. It is true that there is some evi- 
dence that these efforts have not been wholly futile. Juvenile 
delinquency rates, for example, in such a state as Michigan in- 
crease as population aggregations increase up to cities of 65,000, 
but beyond that there is no further rise as population increases. 
This may be interpreted to mean either that preventive programs 
are more prevalent and more effective in the larger centers or 
that, because larger centers are better supplied with alternative 
methods of treatment, relatively fewer cases reach the juvenile 
courts. 

Possibly the same explanations apply to such facts as the decline 
in the rate of institutional commitments in New York City during 
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the last generation and the 55-per-cent fall in the juvenile delin- 
quency rate in Detroit from 1930 to 1939, inclusive. Such evidence 
suggests that social work techniques are at least holding their 
own. But it is one thing to fight a delaying action and another to 
win a campaign. The toll of crime and mental disease demands 
the winning of campaigns. To this end, the most fruitful develop- 
ments of recent years for the control of deviation pressures in 
urban areas have been Clifford Shaw’s Area Projects in Chicago. 

a. Chicago Area Projects. — ^The theory underlying the area 
projects which were started in three areas in Chicago by Clifford 
Shaw in 1933 is simply that delinquency and crime are individual 
expressions of community and cultural maladjustments. As Shaw 
would put it, the people of an area develop a way of life in re- 
sponse to life conditions. Life conditions being narrow, hard, and 
precarious, their way of life is likely to be violent most of the 
time. This being the fact, it is useless to attempt to control that 
violent and ruthless behavior by merely treating individuals or 
by setting up programs of reform based on the culture of other 
and more urbane areas. The only effective thing to do is to change 
the culture of the area itself, and this can only be achieved by 
enlisting the interest and active cooperation of the people of the 
area. This is what Shaw has done with marked success in three 
areas in Chicago. One on the south side is populated mainly by 
Poles, another just north of the river is populated mainly by 
Negroes and Italians, and the other on the west side is heavily 
Italian. 

Years of experience as a juvenile probation officer in Chicago 
convinced Shaw that the ordinary approach to delinquency 
through the public or private social agencies was essentially in- 
effective because it ignored the cultural adjustments of the people 
in the area. It tended to deal either with individuals or with 
groups on an artificial and “foreign” level. Shaw observed that 
despite years of activity in a given area social work agencies fre- 
quently were still unaccepted by the inhabitants of the area. He 
cites the example of a group of boys who had been given the use 
of a Y.M.C.A. gymnasium for their team games during an entire 
winter for a rental of 25 cents. Someone suggested that that was 
pretty cheap. 

“Yah,” said the leader, “they’re suckers.” 
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In other words, the youngsters, while accepting all that the 
agency had done for them, still had no sense of loyalty to or iden- 
tification with the agency. It was still something to be exploited 
whenever they could do so. 

To meet this situation Shaw devised an entirely new method of 
approach. Instead of setting up a new agency he proceeded to 
send into each of the three selected areas young men with instruc- 
tions to identify themselves with the people. These young men 
did not go in as recreational leaders or as agency representatives 
or as social workers. Each went in simply to become one of the 
people in the area, and each spent the first months of his resi- 
dence in his area simply in becoming accepted. They hung about 
poolrooms and vacant lots and they made no attempt to influence 
behavior in any way until they w'ere regarded as “belonging.” 
Then they did not begin to talk about controlling delinquency 
at all. They began merely by dropping suggestions about the poor 
condition of the street-paving, or the inefficient garbage collection 
or some other common condition with no moral connotation. 
Gradually they aroused the interest of local leaders. 

Shaw’s young men had no moral scruples about working with 
anyone. If they found that gangsters and crooked politicians were 
the people with prestige in the area, those were the people they 
worked with. As a matter of fact, they found it comparatively 
easy to win the cooperation of gangsters and politicians. One 
worker found that playground equipment left on vacant lots was 
not safe. He was far too smart to appeal to the police. He went 
to the local “big shot” — we’ll call him Jimmy Fonzonelli. Fon- 
zonelli readily agreed that he did not want his own kids and his 
neighbors’ kids to get into trouble with the cops, not because of 
any high moral convictions on his part but on the pragmatic 
grounds that “going straight” the kids would probably have less 
trouble. So Jimmy Fonzonelli passed the word along to the local 
hoodlums to let the equipment alone. It was left alone. No hood- 
lum dared touch it. One begins to see what prestige means in the 
underworld. 

You can’t get under a kid's skin with the old probationary and social 
work methods [Shaw insists]. You can’t come at a boy as the functionary 
of an institution. You’ve got to meet him as a person. Organize boys into 
a league, and you’ll find they are tickled to death to win games by for- 
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feiture. Throw the bats and balls on the lot live minutes after the game 
has been forfeited, and they’ll play all afternoon. That’s the point. 
We’ve got to change the emphasis of our approach from organizations 
and institutions to face-to-face human relations. Existing agencies can’t 
do it. They are all committed to a cut-and-dried program. Each regards 
itself as tied to its own program. Each one tends to kick the delinquents 
out. The delinquent doesn’t fit in. The ordinary character-building or- 
ganization, for example, doesn’t touch them. Even the playgrounds bar 
the hoodlums and the troublemakers. The directors have to protect their 
blessed equipment, you see! You can’t get ahead that way. You’ve got to 
get the kids with you, get them interested in doing the thing you want 
done. Then it’s their equipment. Let me give you an example. In 
Denver the toughs had chased several playground directors out of one 
area. One of my men before he came here went in there in his own way. 
He lived with them, played with them, and then at the end of a couple 
of months he told them that he was the new playground director. By 
that time he had become one of them and there was no trouble at all. 

No single agency now takes responsibility for an area. Each tries to 
do just a part of a job. Consequently you have inefficiency. We have 
been wasting millions in partial approaches to this problem. We have 
truant officers, probation officers, physical education teachers, playground 
directors. Over eight hundred people here in Chicago are on the public 
pay-roll dealing with boys, to say nothing of the small army of private 
agencies doing the same thing. When Johnny is truant, one officer gets 
him. When he steals, another handles him. When he plays, it’s still a 
third. But he’s still the same boy all the time. 

As we see the matter in these projects, we must focus on the young- 
sters instead of on the offense, and focus on the youngster in his total 
environment. In other words, we could take these eight hundred people, 
assign each one to an area, and have one specialist to every half mile 
in Chicago. Actually, if we distributed them on a basis of population, 
we could have in the poor districts one worker to every two or three 
blocks. With the same money that we are spending now, we could have 
a worker in intimate contact with every family in our work district — a 
worker who would be regarded by the boys and the families as belong- 
ing to them.® 

In substance, the principles on which Shaw has been proceed- 
ing in the area projects can be reduced to three: 

(1) Deal with the area as a whole, not with mere individuals or 
with institutional programs. 

® Unpublished interview, summer, 1937. 
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(2) Stimulate local leadership, so that the program becomes the 
program of the local people. As local leaders see their own needs 
funcCioiial committees will be organized to conduct group activi- 
ties. Ne^hborhood committees of a block or two will be formed 
to put the pressure of public opinion on particular offenders. 
These committees deal with offenders themselves. Local people 
will provide themselves with agencies for the control of deviant 
beha\ior. 

(3) Coordinate institutions in the area. 

With the enlistment of local leadership and local institutional sup- 
port, the entire community can be involved cooperatively in working 
out its own salvation. The economical feature of such a method becomes 
obvious when one witnesses the utilization of so many local structures 
and resources in the community’s rehabilitation. Overhead costs in terms 
of building needs, certain material resources, and volunteer leadership 
are at a minimum when it is recognized that the entire resources ot the 
community (Church buildings, clubs, social agencies, and parks) are 
already at the disposal of the lay-people themselves. At the same time 
an investment of time and interest to effect new attitudes in strategic 
persons in the community, as well as to train and produce young leaders 
in that social life, is to be regarded of more than immediate significance. 
In the future course of the community’s history the marked effect of 
such contacts can be regarded as one manner in which the community 
will have established independence and the ability to cope with its 
incorrigibles and recalcitrants. . . . The crystallization of principles 
and attitudes with reference to social welfare requires not only a general 
public interest, but 4 medium of discussion which focuses attention 
upon the local communities’ own program and problems. This has taken 
the form in these experimental areas of the community newspaper, 
edited and published by the local residents. The organ is not alone a 
medium for propagandizing the program, but in more realistic terms is 
a forum for the expression of community views and purposes. In this 
manner recreation, child welfare, crime prevention, become integrated 
with other important aspects of neighborhood life as supplied by the 
community. . . 

5. Street Trades and Domestic Service. — What can a commu- 
nity do about controlling the deviation pressures in the street 
trades and in domestic service? 

^Ernest W. Burgess, Joseph H. Lehman, Clifford R. Shaw, "The Chicago 
Area Project,” Coping with Crime, Yearbook of the National Probation Asso- 
elation j 1937. 
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We have seen that probably a quarter of a million children 
are exposed to such pressures. The most useful devices lo date 
seem to be laws and ordinances restricting occupational age, 
prescribing certain minimum conditions and requiring supervi- 
sion by the police. It also helps if social agencies and churches, 
not to speak of school administrators, keep a watchful eye on 
children working under these conditions. In most communities 
the newspapers have a vested interest in the street trades and 
the level of control will depend largely on the social-mindedness 
of the newspaper owners. ‘ 

Domestic service remains a kind of “occupational slum” in the 
United States.® Perhaps this is owing to the fact that many middle- 

® The low standing of domestic service is illustrated by the failure of the 
law in such a state as Michigan to extend to household employees the same 
protections as are thrown about women in other occupations. From nine out 
of ten of the following protections household employees were excluded in 
1940: 


Leoislatio^ Affecting Female Employees in Michigan 


Wometi iti Most Occupations 


Household Employees 


Maximum hours 

Ten-hour day. 54-hour week in specified intrastate occupations 

Forty-two-hour week during 1940. 40-hour week during 1941 and 
thereafter, unless paid time and one-half for overtime in businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce 
Minimum wage 

No provision for workers in intrastate occupations 

Thirty cents per hour in interstate occupations or higher rate up 
to 40ji if recommended by industry committees and approved by 
Federal Administrator of Wage and Hour Law 
Wage payment 

In money on first and fifteenth of month or oftener 
Wage collection 

Labor Commissioner authorized to take assignments of claims 
for back wages, and may collect through the courts. State law pro- 
vides for no penalty except fines which have in the past been diffi- 
cult to collect. 

Violators of Federal Wage and Hour Law may be compelled to 
pay twice the amount of money due, plus court costs and a reason- 
able attorney's fee. 

Workmen’s compensation 

$7 to $18 weekly compensation benefits for accidental injuries 
arising out of and in course of employment, after waiting period of 
I week, for maximum of 500 weeks, total not over $9000; also 
reasonable medical and hospital service for 90 days. Coverage is 
elective. 

Unemployment compensation 

Benefits of $6 to $16 a week for maximum of 16 weeks after a 
waiting period of 2 weeks if employed by firm having at least 8 
employees 
Old-age benefits 

Monthly benefits at the age of 6s of $10 and up 


No provision 
No provision 


No provision 
No provision 


No provision 
No provision 


No provision 


Covered by law if 
individual so elects 


No provision 


No provision 
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class families begin to employ servants before they can afford to 
pay them a living wage. Undoubtedly a good deal of the low-class 
status of domestic service issues from the fact that it is regarded 
as “non-productive.” That is, the household servant produces 
nothing that can be resold in a market. In a pecuniary culture it 
is easy to forget the real value of any service that “makes no 
money” and is merely consumed. Thus domestic service, like the 
service of housewives, is undervalued, underpaid, and subjected 
to a wide variety of unstandardized conditions. Housework re- 
mains the most widespread occupation in the United States, with 
an output evaluated a few years ago as about equivalent to that of 
the steel industry, but it is neither a profession, a trade, nor a 
business. Yet to be well done, it requires a considerable degree of 
skill in many fields and no mean managerial ability. 

How can any community protect its children who arc employed 
in domestic service outside their owm homes? The simplest way, 
no doubt, would be to bar them altogether. A second way would 
be to set a high age limit. The next best thing would probably 
be to raise the economic and social status of the servant occupa- 
tion. This, however, will probably only come with the increased 
specialization of a more mechanized civilization. Moreover, it is 
a question not merely of reducing or controlling the moral risks 
to which servant girls are exposed in the home but of raising also 
the tone of the commercialized recreation to which they are ex- 
posed outside the home in their leisure time. This brings us to 
the last of the deviation pressures to be considered here, namely, 
commercialized recreation. 

6. Commercialized Recreation . — How can a community reduce 
the deviation pressures presented by movies, dance halls, salacious 
literature, houses of prostitution, poolrooms, and the radio? 

a. Let us recognize at once with reference to the movies and the 
radio that the community is dealing with mass communication 
agencies which are controlled more by mass tendencies than by 
individual and local reactions. It takes the power of the Catholic 
Church rather than the local women’s clubs to throw a scare into 
Hollywood. The best that can be hoped for is probably to make 
the local movie managers and radio broadcasters somewhat more 
wary in their selection of programs and to increase the effective- 
ness of devices for local selectiveness according to age. In Ann 
\rbor, Michigan, for example, lor a number of years, through 
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the cooperation of the chain theater manager and the schools and 
women’s clubs, a Saturday morning program of pictures for chil- 
dren at 5 cents an admission was a regular feature every week. 

No doubt something might also be done by encouraging parents 
to exercise more control over their children’s choices both as to 
movies and as to radio programs. This would, however, involve 
an about-face in the parental trend toward the evasion of respon- 
sibility. Perhaps it is time for such an about-face. But it will 
hardly happen by itself. 

b. Dance halls obviously need to be closely supervised by law- 
enforcement officials (the women’s police if such a division exists). 
This is all very well as a principle. The difficulty is that in these 
days of motor cars and the lingering political subdivisions of the 
horse-and-buggy age, the rural dance hall — frequently compli- 
cated with liquor and tourist camp accommodations — ^is likely to 
be more of a problem than the city place of amusement. Yet even 
here it is often less the dance hall itself than the motor car which 
constitutes the real moral menace. The dance hall merely fur- 
nishes the occasion, the motor car the means. 

Which brings us back again to the fact that the trends of 
modern life — increased mobility, increased anonymity of city life, 
increased accessibility of contraceptives — all these make it easier 
for the individual to evade the sanctions of the moral code. What 
that means in terms of social control is simply this: The day of 
external control, control by parental and police supervision from 
outside, IS passing. To a greater and greater extent socially re- 
sponsible behavior must issue from inner habit and conviction. 
The community must continue to do what it can to control or to 
reduce the most obvious deviation pressures in the environment. 
But to a greater and greater degree the maintenance of any posi- 
tive moral code at all is coming to rest more and more on the 
consciences of individuals. 

c. Salacious Literature. — A Los Angeles police officer in 1939 
placed the number of magazines glorifying crime or exploiting 
sex in the United States at 421. A check list used by a reform 
agency in that city specifically named 73, most of which had re- 
cently published material violating state obscenity laws.® 

Community Coordination (Los Angeles) as quoted in Delinquency News 
Letter, September, 1939, p. 1. 
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Law-enforcement officers see a distinct connection between the 
increase in the last few years in the amount of salacious literature 
peddled to young people and the steadily rising statistics on rape. 

According to Courtney Ryley Cooper, alter a year spent in in- 
vestigating this and similar problems, the peddling of salacious 
literature has become a major factor in stimulating degeneracy 
and sex crimes. He attributes this to two things: (i) The old type 
of “pornographic literature,” i.e., pictures of nude women, smutty 
jokes, etc., has now evolved into the “cartoon book” which shows 
popular heroes, movie stars, and other prominent people run- 
ning naked and engaging in all sorts of degenerate acts. (2) With 
the coming of the depression and repeal, ex-bootleggers and un- 
derworld racketeers have rushed into this new field and “or- 
ganized” it on a “business basis.” As a result of this double 
development, highly provocative stimuli to sex play and degen- 
eracy are now being peddled not merely to the habitues of the 
underworld but to high-school boys and girls in the smallest 
hamlets. They are being led to believe that degeneracy is charac- 
teristic of the private lives of movie stars and other well-known 
people. Homosexuality, licentiousness, and masochistic torture 
(known as “spanking”) are all depicted as graphically as modern 
art can do the job. All this, naturally, also caters to multitudes of 
sadists (who derive sexual satisfaction by inflicting pain on others) 
and to masochists (who derive sexual satisfaction through their 
own pain or humiliation). These perverts are, of course, the 
rapists and Jack the Rippers who startle the public from time to 
time with some horrible sex crime such as the kidnapping and 
torture of a child. Yet so naive is the American public about the 
psychological origins of sex crimes that such perverts not only are 
permitted but through the dissemination of salacious literature 
and certain torture types of newspaper cartoons are actually en- 
couraged to form torture clubs and “national associations”! Tor- 
ture clubs are said to exist in Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and other big cities, and one man, named by Cooper, 
until recently ran a mail-order club of more than three thousand 
persons devoted to sadistic or masochistic practices. He called his 
organization the “National Association of Pain and Pleasure.” 
Cooper goes on to say that the entire United States is now divided 
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into districts of an average of one hundred miles radius and served 
from adjacent big cities. 

The distributors overlook nothing. The same filling station 
that purveys contraceptives may also have the latest “cartoon 
books’’ for sale, and boys and girls in need of money may be dis- 
creetly approached with suggestions for supplementing their 
allowances by “passing along” to other would-be sophisticates the 
latest invitations to perversion. These things are happening, and 
happening on a scale already too great for the peace of mind of 
decent people.’^ 

Techniques for the control of such conditions must obviously 
go far beyond the local community. Police control of salacious 
literature is usually directed at the seller. Back of the local sales- 
man, however, is a publisher. Complete control demands sup- 
pression at the source. A few years ago Los Angeles police through 
the cooperation of law-enforcement officers in New York were 
able to stop, at least temporarily, shipments of filthy literature 
that had been reaching the coast by boat. 

The whole problem raises questions involving not only tech- 
niques of control but more especially education of public opinion 
and mobilization of leadership. As matters of social action in 
general these will be discussed later. 

Meanwhile, however, the problem itself leads directly to an- 
other directly connected with it, the problem of prostitution. 

d. Prostitution is a problem of extreme difficulty in modern 
urban civilization. It is essentially a business run by men for men. 
The women are, so to speak, incidental. It is a big business and 
one with a long history. 

Ironically enough, it began as a religious practice around the 
Mediterranean in the millenium before Christ. Sacral harlotry 
was then a substitute for human sacrifice. Commercialized prosti- 
tution, however, derives from ancient Rome. In the Middle Ages 
many European cities had municipal brothels. It has been esti- 
mated that in one period in the London of the eighteenth century 
there were 50,000 prostitutes. Men generally have never believed 
in male continence. One of the outstanding features of the modern 
family situation has been the drive to confine man’s sex life to the 
same limits as woman’s. The result to date seems to be some 

^ CE. Courtney Ryley Cooper, Designs in Scarlet, Boston, 1939. 
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advance toward a single standard. The new standard, however, 
if it is not so loose as the old male standard once was, may be 
somewhat less rigid than the old standard once demanded of 
women. For various reasons, including tfie weakening of religious 
sanctions, the quick privacy provided by the motor car, the accessi- 
bility of contraceptives, and the relaxation of family and com- 
munity surveillance, some observers believe that the statistical 
average of sexual behavior has shifted somewhat since the days 
of Queen Victoria. Some writers even suggest that the shift has 
increased free competition with paid prostitutes. 

Lewis M. Terman in his study of Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (1939) reported a considerable increase, as 
between men and women born before 1880 and those born since, 
in the percentage admitting pre-marital intercourse. Among 760 
husbands, 49.4 per cent in the oldest section and 86.4 per cent in 
the youngest admitted such experience, while among 777 wives 
the percentage admitting pre-marital intercourse rose from 13.5 
per cent among the older generation to 68.^ per cent among the 
younger. Terman concluded: “If the drop should continue at the 
average rate shown for those born since 1890, virginity at mar- 
riage will be close to the vanishing point for males born after 
1930 and for females born after 1940.” 

Naturally, valid evidence on such questions is difficult to obtain. 
Whatever the facts may be, the problem of commercialized sex 
still remains. 

In May, 1940, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the Na- 
tional Anti-Syphilis Committee, declared that “prostitution is 
now more menacing to the national health and welfare than at 
any time since the World War.” 

As recently as 1926 the Rockefeller Vice Survey in Detroit esti- 
mated that there were 6000 commercial prostitutes in the city; 
that the 1500 street walkers averaged 12 customers a day; the 
2400 inmates of open houses, 17 customers a day and the clandes- 
tine prostitutes, 2100 of them, approximately 8 customers a day. 
In other words, approximately 75,000 men were served by prosti- 
tutes in Detroit every day. Daily expenditures totaled over 
$150,000. On a yearly basis, this amounted to more than 
$54,000,000, or enough to support the entire school system of 
Detroit at that time for three years. That estimate did not, of 
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course, include the cost of disease and misery resulting from this 
business. 

Essentially similar conditions have been revealed from time to 
time in various other large cities of this country. Yet a League of 
Nations Study in 1926 revealed that commercialized vice in 
America was relatively unimportant compared with that in many 
other countries of the world. The business of procuring women 
for commercial purposes is world-wide. The prospect of con- 
trolling it, which loomed as a possibility when the League of 
Nations still commanded respect, has now faded beyond the hori- 
zon. The rise of fascism and Nazism, the increase of disorder all 
over the world, and the correlative decline in the status of women 
in such countries has postponed this reform to the far future. 

Modern European attempts to regulate prostitution began with 
Napoleon for purely military reasons. In the form of segregated 
districts and medical examinations this was tried also in the 
United States for a century. Dr. Flexner concluded from a study 
of such methods in Europe that segregation did not segregate and 
medical protection did not protect. During twenty-five years be- 
fore the war a wave of moral reform swept over the United States, 
closing the segregated districts in 250 cities. This followed sensa- 
tional disclosures concerning the so-called white slave trade. Dur- 
ing the war, the United States government closed all segregated 
districts within five miles of camps. Definitely, American society 
was trying to repress commercialized vice. From the 1890’s, when 
the first ordinances had been passed declaring houses of prostitu- 
tion disorderly houses and therefore illegal, city after city adopted 
padlocking laws, making prostitution unprofitable to the land- 
lord; and state after state made venereal diseases reportable like 
other communicable diseases. 

The demand for the elimination of prostitution came mainly 
from three sources: (1) reformers shocked by the “white slave” 
exposures and earlier scandals; (2) feminists, who revolted against 
the degradation of womanhood implied in the institution; and 
(3) scientific medical men, who denounced the r 61 e of prostitution 
in disseminating venereal diseases. Houses of prostitution serve 
as broadcasting stations for gonorrhea and syphilis. The prosti- 
tute will have relations with from twenty to forty men in a period 
during which a so-called charity girl will serve but one. 
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The apolog)' for prostitution takes two forms. The historian 
Lecky, for example, over a generation ago mote of the prostitute 
as the eternal priestess of humanity, offering her own chastity 
that the chastity of uncounted mothers and daughters might be 
protected. Sociological study showing the role of prostitution in 
disseminating venereal disease, its role in maintaining and financ- 
ing racketeers and criminals, its role in exploiting the young and 
the weak of both sexes indicates that Lecky’s argument is roman- 
tic bunk. 

The other apology is economic. Bertrand Russell points out 
that in modern civilization, in which so many men must be 
absent for long periods of time from home and in tvhich marriage 
for men of the upper and professional classes is delayed into the 
late twenties or early thirties, prostitution is economically in- 
evitable. Prostitution has appeared near every large army post, 
in every mining camp, and in every large citv in the United 
States. Apparently there are cultural and economic reasons, espe- 
cially delayed marriage, which make the elimination of prostitu- 
tion under such conditions extremely difficult. 

Thus the average community faces the ugly fact that it will 
probably have prostitution if it is big enough or disorganized 
enough. When segregated, prostitution inevitably tends to create 
a vice district with all the attendant gambling and criminal prac- 
tices. Abolition of such districts merely scatters the prostitutes all 
over town. Spasmodic reforms in law enforcement, raids on 
“madames.” and similar spectacular stunts bv politically minded 
police departments have accomplished little. The actual control 
of prostitution remains a problem for many specialists and com- 
munity leaders who have yet to pool their efforts with permanent 
effectiveness. 

Two fundamental lines of attack would involve (i) raising the 
lower limit of willingness of men to exploit women, and (ii) /oa'- 
ering the average age of marriage of males by at least six years. 
Practically these are both impossible for any single community 
and probably impossible for all the people of the United States. 
Regard for personality, and particularly a man’s respect for a 
woman as a person and not a mere member of a sex, is determined 
by the mores of particular localities and social classes. The aver- 
of marriage approximates twenty-one for women and 
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twenty-four for men, and it seems to be determined by economic 
and social conditions, which are at present beyond the conscious 
control of any people. 

In realistic terms, the best that can reasonably be hoped for in 
large cities would seem to be some sort of compromise with 
decency — repression of the most obvious types of soliciting and 
advertising, control of salacious literature, protection of girls 
against rape, kidnapping, and seduction; and strict medical in- 
spection. 

From every point of view of decency, and of respect for woman- 
hood and for the value of the individual personality, this pros- 
pect is abhorrent. But without far-reaching economic changes in 
American culture or drastic lowering of the general standards of 
female chastity to make sex-for-sale unprofitable, there is every 
likelihood that the business of providing women for hire will 
continue in our larger cities and will appear from time to time in 
many smaller ones. 

From the point of view of the techniques most immediately 
useful for control, laiu enforcement, sex education, and mental 
hygiene would seem to be the ones most Immediately applicable 
to the problem of prostitution. Back of these, of course, is the 
need of vigorous and continuous social action by decent citizens 
to control their own governments and the conditions under which 
they live. Really to threaten the continued existence of prostitu- 
tion in any large cit)’ — sporadic raids, etc., are a different matter — 
means a long and desperate fight with the underworld. It means 
a long and desperate fight because the underworld consists of 
many tough gentlemen who make money — a great deal of money 
— out of exploiting women to meet the desires of so-called "better 
people.” 

Ultimately, then, two basic problems wmuld seem to be: (i) the 
need of integrating into the actual behavior patterns of more and 
more of the male population the sexual norms which they pro- 
fess to hold, and (ii) the need of organizing our social life to 
express more adequately that integration. 

e. The control of poolrooms as centers of deviation pressures 
for children is generally regarded as a less serious problem today 
than was the opinion among social workers a generation ago. 
Other forms ol recreation such as the automobile, the movie, 
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the radio, bowling, the cabaret and the roadhouse have cut 
heavily into the poolroom’s patronage. In Chicago between 
1920 and 1930 the number of poolhalls fell off two-thirds while 
the number of bowling alleys doubled. Nationally on the basis 
of taxes paid to the federal government between 1920 and 1926, 
poolhalls declined 62 per cent,® and it is probable that this 
decline continued during the depression. Bowling, on the other 
hand, increased in popularity as it freed itself from underworld 
associations and women became patrons of the game. By 1940 
there were more bowlers in the nation than there were patrons 
of any other one sport (estimated number, 17,000,006). 

f. In radio during the 1930’s a definite conflict appeared be- 
tween the desire of radio broadcasters to stimulate the interest 
of the great radio audience, including children, with dramatiza- 
tions of mystery' stories, crime episodes, and battles of police vs. 
criminals on the one hand and the hope of many fond parents 
and not a few police officers, on the other, to protect Young 
America from any such peppery diet. Because it goes into the 
home so directly and because broadcasting licenses have to be 
renerved every six months by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, radio has always been much more sensitive to “con- 
sumer demand” than have the movie studios. Hence, while crime 
dramas over the air might arouse some opposition from many 
parents, the problem was neither so serious nor so difficult of 
solution as that of sanitating the movies. The prospect in 1940 
was that while minor excitements would continue to disturb 
the more sensitive, the industry itself would go on abundantly 
satisfying the mass yearning for dramatic banalities, selling soap, 
automobiles, mouth wash and skin lotions more and, more effi- 
ciently — and disappointing everybody who seriously considered 
its magnificent educational possibilities. As a factor in the con- 
trol of delinquency, however, while crime episodes usually wound 
up with the moral cliche, “Crime Does not Pay,” many stations 
could point to hours of free time each year given to real crime 
prevention programs, to serious discussions of delinquency, to 
state police programs, and the like. WWJ, The Detroit News, 
for example, brought together each week for more than a year 

® President’s Research Committee, Recent Social Trends, New York, 1933, 
Vol, II, page 943. 
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actual delinquency cases, scientific interpreters of each case, and 
studio technicians who dramatized the case on the air. Other 
stations made their facilities available to Father Flannigan’s storv 
of Boys Town, and so on. On the whole, it was apparently fair 
to say that various local stations seemed to be helping to publicize 
the constructive side of crime control — the work of local law 
enforcement agencies, the needs of local clinics, etc. — while some 
national programs were more inclined to go in for mass interest 
by dramatizing some of the less desirable aspects of the whole 
problem. 


The Role of Public Recreation 

The problem of commercialized recreation cannot be dismissed 
without a word about a more positive approach to the whole 
matter. Anti-social commercialized amusements may be controlled 
in various ways: either directly; or by changing the attitudes of 
patrons: or by positive counter-suggestions in the form of public 
recreation. Playgrounds, leisure-time programs, hobby clubs, dra- 
matic presentations, etc. obviously offer a great deal in the way of 
counter-controls. All students of delinquency and juvenile mal- 
adjustment have long recognized this. 

Accepted social-work standards demand 
In nearly every community with a population of 8,000 or more, ... a 
man or woman who is to give full time to thinking, planning, and 
working for the best possible use of the leisure hours of men, women, 
and children. In every city there should be one playground worker to 
each 2,000 population. There should be one acre of park, playground, 
athletic fields, and other recreation areas to each too inhabitants. There 
should be one acre of play fields to each 1,000 population. There should 
be one acre of playgrounds to each 1,000 population. Each new school 
building should have a space near or adjacent to it for the play of the 
children. There should be as many indoor swimming pools for com- 
munity use as there are high schools. There should be one indoor 
recreation center session for each 200 population.® 

All of which leads us on from the problem of assisting children 
in danger to the bigger but less dramatic task of “keeping the 
normals normal.” 


’’Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Stattstical Aids for Community Plan- 
ning, New York, Bulletin No. 90, February, 1937, p 24. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What is the problem for tire delinquency-control technician pre- 
sented by “children in danger”? 

2. Why is it impossible for anybody to wite this chapter as it should 
be written? 

3. What suggestions are offered for lowering the death rate? For re- 
ducing parental incompatibility? For dealing with home situations 
that require the institutionalization of one or both parents? 

4. How deal with homes in which race-crossing has occurrecP 
W^hat types of economic insecurity does the author distinguish? 
What problems of attitude and social philosophy stand in the svay 
of a scientific approach to economic insecurity? 

7. What is the cleavage in our culture referred to at this point? 

8. What specific effects does the author foresee as the “vampire state” 
philosophy spreads? 

9. Do you see any escape from the dilemma (a) either tax the pros- 
perous to help the children of the unprosperous, or (b) definitely 
accept the idea that die cliildren of the less successful should be 
penalized as compared with other children because of their parents’ 
ill success? 

10. What can communities do about reducing pressures toward moral 
deviauon? Why do such pressures exist? 

11. What suggestions are offered for the control of mental illnesses and 
feeble-mindedness? 

12. What is one fundamental condition for sound social relationships 
in a home? 

13. What suggestions are offered on this point (12)? 

14. What is the theory of the Chicago Area Projects? 

15. How did Shaw’s procedure differ from that of a Y.M.C.A. or a play- 
ground? 

16. What is the role of local leadership in the projects? 

17. What suggestions are offered for the control of the street trades? 

18. Why is domestic sendee called “an occupational slum”? 

19. How can a community control the deviation pressures in domestic 
service? 

20. What suggestions are made relative to controlling die movies and 
the radio? 

2t. What can be said about control of dance halls? 

22. Why is salacious literature a problem? With what crime do police 
associate it? 
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23. What are "cartoon books”? What is the latest dangerous develop- 
ment in these books? 

24. Why has the distribution of salacious literature become such an 
urgent problem? 

25. What is sadism? Masochism? 

26. What is “spanking” and what is its significance? 

27. What reasons are there for believing that the level of sexual be- 
havior is not the same as in the nineteenth century? 

28. What did prostitution cost in Detroit in 1926? Was Detroit excep- 
tional? 

29. What efforts have American communities made to control prostitur 
tion? 

30. Where did the demands for control come from? 

31. How successful is "control” through the segregated district? Through 
the abolition of the segregated district? 

32. What was Lecky’s defense of prostitution? Do die facts bear him 
out? 

33. What are the economic factors that make prostitution so hard to 
stamp out? 

34. What two fundamental lines of attack are suggested? To what ex- 
tent do you consider either feasible? 

35. What techniques of control seem most useful? 

36. What is die relation of prostitution to the spread of venereal dis- 
ease? To the underworld? 

37. Why are local radio stations likely to be more helpful in delinquency 
control than are nationally-sponsored commercial programs? 

38. In what three ways may anti-social commercialized amusements be 
controlled? 

39- What is the case for public recreation? 

40. What are sqme of die minimum standards for public recreation sug- 
gested by social workers? 



Chapter XI 

Keeping the Normals Normal 

Serious Deviations Mark Only a Minority ' 

In discussing the problem of delinquency control it is sometimes 
easy to forget that after all we are dealing with exceptional chil- 
dren. Actually, we are dealing with only a part of the great 
number of exceptional children. But the very fact that they are 
exceptional means that they are a mim. -ity — the great majority 
of all children are “normal.” At most, the lumber of current and 
recently delinquent children probably apprc.-ximates 1,000,000.1 
The number of children with problems which are identifiable at 
the moment is probably, as we have seen, between 675,000 and 

1.200.000. Recent delinquents and problem children, then, may 
total 2,000,000. The number of children in danger not already 
included in these two classifications we have already placed at 

7.000. 000. Thus, we have a total of 9,000,000 delinquents, prob- 
lem children, and children in danger out of a total juvenile popu- 
lation, 18 or less, of 45,000,000. Roughly this means nearly 

7.000. 000. of the 33,000,000 children 5-18, inclusive (1930). These 

7.000. 000 are the children we are mainly concerned with in this 
book. 

But the number of these children and the success that may 
attend efforts to control them will depend largely on the kind of 
life America’s communities provide for the other four-fifths of 
the child population, the 36,000,000 “normals.” Child for child the 

9.000. 000 and especially the 1,000,000 recent delinquents, are 
likely to do more social damage and to cost us more in taxes and 
public disorder than any other similar number of children in the 
country. The other 000,000 will do the bulk of the work of the 

1 Or 200,000-300,000 in any one year. There are seven years in what may be 
called a delinquency generation— that is. ten to sixteen, inclusive. Making 
allowances tor repeaters who would constitute about a fifth of all cases, the 
number of different children with delinquency records acquired within the 
last seven years probably somewhat exceeds one million, 
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world in the next generation, provide most of the scientists, in- 
ventors, business leaders, and decent mothers and fathers. So the 
question basic to any fundamental attack on delinquency itself is, 
“What kind of life does a community offer to its ‘normal’ four- 
fifths?”2 


Variations in Social Conditions 

Security in life and the opportunity for a child to reach full 
development are not to be achieved by any individual child for 
himself — or by any child’s family for him. They are the slowly 
developing product of centuries of cultural growth, a product of 
a cultural complexity whose functioning has never yet been ade- 
quately described, to say nothing of being adequately measured. 
Yet something of the richness of culture on which the fineness of 
life depends is suggested by such a study as Your City.^ Three 
hundred and ten American cities of 30,000 or more (1930) were 
scored on average goodness of life on a basis of 37 different in- 
dexes including; infant death rate; per capita expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries; per capita public park acreage; rarity of extreme 
poverty; average manufacturing wage; percentage of girls, ten to 
fourteen, gainfully employed; per capita deaths from homicide; 
per capita deaths from syphilis; etc. Out of a possible 1541, the 
310 cities averaged slightly under 670 or about 43 per cent. Top 
scores occurred in western residential and suburban cities headed 
by Pasadena, California. Pasadena scored 1110, or 72 per cent of 
imaginary perfection. At the bottom of the list were Atlanta, 
Georgia, with 360, and Augusta, Georgia, and Charleston, South 
Carolina, with 330. These scores, of course, are very rough statis- 
tical averages based on a great many different factors and they do 
not at all mean that goodness of life was of the given quality for 
all children in Pasadena or for all children in Augusta, Georgia. 
As we all know, there are great variations within any given com- 
munity. The point is that, roughly speaking, certain communi- 
ties are far ahead of other communities in the measurable indexes 

^ What is “normal” and what is "abnormal,” or deviant, is purely a matter 
of degree and interpretation. Practically all children at some time in their 
development manifest some form of deviant behavior. But for factual pur- 
poses only a small minority become so maladjusted as to need special atten- 
tion, so maladjusted that they cannot work out of it themselves. 

® E. L. Thorndike, New York, 1939. 
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indicating cultural provision for health, education, recreation, 
decent living, moral cleanliness, and other qualities that make for 
long life and community adjustment. 

It is hard to realize, however, what this great range of difference 
means until even greater differences are brought into the picture. 
Therefore Dr. Thorndike points to the gulf that separates even 
the worst of these American cities from “some Asiatic city” in 
which “half the babies born die during the first year,” no educa- 
tional or recreational facilities are furnished free, 98 per cent of 
the population live in mud huts, eat food costing less than 10 
cents a day, and own nothing but a few rags; two die of homicide 
per thousand every year; and other economic and social condi- 
tions are on the same level. “Scored by our system such a city 
would rate about minus 1300, or 1600 lower than our lowest city,” 
says Dr. Thorndike.'* In other words, at its worst American cul- 
ture still provides an enormous margin of security and opportu- 
nity as compared with the culture of the Orient, and on the aver- 
age scores 6g per cent of the total range from the Orient to the 
ideal. Yet the range of variation within our own culture is very 
great, not only in the matter of average goodness-of-life score but 
in specific items within that score. For example, the chance that a 
baby will die within a year after it has been born is four limes as 
great in some cities as in others. The probability that a girl ten to 
fourteen years of age will be working for a wage is over fifty times 
as great in certain cities as it is for example in Muncie or Rich- 
mond, Indiana, or in Springfield, Ohio. The frequency of homi- 
cide is actually over one hundred times as great in some cities as 
in others. All this means that the chances of any child having a 
secure, happy, end healthy childhood, the chances of his reaching 
the fullest development of his inherited capacities, vary enor- 
mously in our culture. They vary, as Dr. Thorndike has pointed 
out, from city to city and, as other studies have shown, from 
social class to social class and from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood within the same city, and even from family to family in 
the same neighborhood. 

How Social Change Complicates the Process 

The process of growing up into an independent, self-support- 
ing, emotionally mature individual is further complicated in the 

^ Italics by present author. 
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American culture by the impact of social change. As one authori- 
tative study of social disorganization points out, “There appear 
to be three types of situations that are causative in this connec- 
tion; (1) Transition from one culture or social situation to a con- 
trasting one; (2) the actual disintegration of social organization 
in institutions; (3) the non-integration of cultures due largely to 
technological changes and social lag, with consequent insecurity 
for the individual.”® This means that in a larger sense the process 
of keeping the normals normal depends upon a complicated 
process of social readjustment to change which has not yet been 
adequately faced. The problem of normal development in such a 
relatively static culture as that of Samoa, or New Guinea, for 
example, is comparatively simple. The traditional ways provide 
the answers and there is little pressure of rationally conceived 
new ways in conflict with the old. This is true in the native cul- 
ture. When the white man’s culture begins to intrude, of course, 
the situation changes. 

But in contrast to the simplicity of coming of age in Samoa, 
compare the process of coming of age in Middletown, especially 
in Middletown in Transition.® As the Lynds pointed out, every- 
body in Middletown is insecure in the face of a complicated 
world.^ “Everybody” here includes the children. If anybody be- 
lieves that the general insecurity does not percolate down to the 
early years of childhood, he does not know the Young America of 
the depression. Growing up in Middletown is a process of “finding 
one’s place and being able to keep one’s feet in a culture built 
around competition, private acquisition of property, and the 
necessity for a general vigilance in the holding on to what one 
has.” Very early in life the personal pressures of family and the 
play group are reinforced by the competitive, selective pressures of 
the classroom and the organized playground. Such homogeneity 
of cultural patterns as children experience in the grade schools 
widens and shifts suddenly as they reach the high school. 

Here the whole range of cultural tolerances and intolerances grind 
against each other; the child of parents who think it “cute” and "at- 

® Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper, Social Organization and Disorganiza- 
tion, New York, 1935. 

® See the two studies by Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, New York, 
Appendix D. 

’’Middletown in Transition, p. 315. 
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tractive" for a daughter to enamel her nails and use rouge, have a 
"permanent,” and “learn to handle boys” sits next to the daughter of 
a family in -which the parents are engaged in a quiet but determined 
campaign to circumvent the influence of the movies and keep their 
daughter “simple," “unaffected,” and “healthy-minded.” This widening 
of contact with unevenly sanctioned choices, supported not by outlaw 
individuals but by groups, means under these circumstances to both 
parents and children uncertainty and tension.® 

“Competition everywhere insures everything being done that 
literally can be done. . . “It is . . . normal to each local cul- 
ture to have a larger array of potential talents in its men and 
especially in its women than this rigid pattern of conventionalized 
jobs is able to set to work.” During the twenties and thirties there 
was a tightening of competition for jobs, tremendous increase in 
the number of unemployable and unemployed, and increasing 
difficulty for young people just out of school to find any jobs at 
all. Even in Middletown in the twenties the theory that every able 
young man could get ahead seemed to have broken in two, A few 
business men with capital, and young engineers of highly spe- 
cialized training, could and did get ahead. But for the great mass 
of young wage-earners who were actually seven in each ten of 
Middletown’s income-earners the American ladder of opportunity 
went nowhere. To what extent the capacity for normal develop- 
ment — the capacity to envision worth-while goals ahead, to strive 
rationally to achieve them, to persevere and to succeed — to what 
extent all this was going to depend in the years to come on the 
failure of great masses of youth to sense the increasing gap be- 
tween the symbols and the realities of American life was a ques- 
tion that emphasized the difference between coming of age in 
Samoa and coming of age in Middletown. 

At a thousand points modern American culture exposes the 
individual to possible conflicts, certainly to the necessity of 
choices never known to his grandfather. If it offers him oppor- 
tunities and satisfactions unknown to an earlier age, it also offers 
him risks and uncertainties likewise unknown. One fundamental 
condition for the development of normal behavior patterns in 
the mass of people seems to be the ability to retain faith in the 
worth-whileness of life — faith in the values, symbols, and basic 

® Ibid,, p. 
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institutions of a culture. The reorienting and readjusting of our 
institutional life to the terrific changes brought about by the scien- 
tific technology has become probably a prime condition for the 
future of normal living in the United States. 

In the meantime, any attempt to control deviant behavior pre- 
supposes the on-going control of normal behavior. In other words, 
it presupposes an entire culture at least approximately meeting 
the ordinary demands of human nature. Specifically this means 
decent, reasonably secure home life, communities organized to 
provide adequate housing, and space for play.® It means com- 
munities organized to prevent the exploitation of youth; com- 
munities with efficient police, with a moral atmosphere con- 
ducive to fair dealing; communities with school systems that equip 
individuals for a real life situation, school systems that accept 
responsibility for turning out adjusted as well as literate personal- 
ities. It means communities in which an organized effort is made 
to place young people leaving school in contact with vocational 
opportunities. It means communities sincerely concerned to make 
the leisure time of their young people rich and rewarding. It 
means communities determined to increase the satisfying values of 
life for all their people by collective effort to supplement the 
inadequacies of individual effort. In other words, bad housing, 
high infant mortality, and similar matters would necessarily be 
subjects of collective concern. 

What Do the Four-fifths Need? 

So the question becomes important, “What are the minimum 
essentials for normal childhood in the American culture?” The 
American ideal for childhood as envisaged by the social leaders of 
American life is clear enough: a decent chance for every child to 
come to full, free, and healthy development. What is not so clear 
is the social machinery to achieve this ideal. 

In 1937, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., the central body 
representing social-work organizations throughout the country, 

2 The whole movement for the decentralization of industry atid the build- 
ing of garden towns such as Letchworth, Radburn, and others offers one of 
the best hopes for rational living in the future. Early returns from the 1940 
census suggested that the decrease in the rate of urban grmvth and the 
increasing percentage of the population living in suburban areas were symp- 
tomatic of increasing population decentralization. 
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published Statistical Aids for Community Planning. This con- 
sisted of a number of selected standards and averages to assist an 
agency or fund executive in estimating the relative level of his 
own community in respect to certain services. Thus, per looo 
population, the standard set-up would require 5 general hospital 
beds, 1 public nurse per 2000 population, 1 acre of playgrounds 
per 1000 population, 1 playground worker per 2000 population. 
For child care, standards indicated per 10,000 population were 
19 dependent and neglected children away from their own homes 
in public agencies and 9 in private agencies, a total of 28 per 
10,000 population. On the average, children under care in their 
own or relatives’ homes under the Social Security Act numbered 
about 18 per 10,000 population under 16 years of age. Public 
health on the average was costing $1.13 per capita whereas the 
standard set-up would call for an expenditure of from $9.00 to 
$2.50 per capita. 

In the matter of parks and recreation, the country was averag- 
ing $1.56 per capita. The standard called for $3.00 per capita. 
Expenditures on the public health program in 94 cities varied 
from a low of gi cents per capita in cities between 100,000 and 

300.000, to $1.31 per capita in cities of 500,000 and over. Un- 
doubtedly per capita expenditures in smaller cities and in open 
country areas were even smaller. 

As for private recreation, the median service rate per hundred 
12-year-old boys served by the Boy Scouts of America was re- 
ported as 62.8. The median service rate for Camp Fire Girls 
Councils reporting on 10- to 18-year-old girls, varied from 27.5 
in cities between 10,000 and 25,000 to 3.5 in cities of 250,000 to 

500.000. Of Girl Scouts, the median service rate of 10- to 18-year- 
old girls varied from 11.3 in towns of 5000 to 10,000 to 2.5 in 
cities of 500,000 and over. Both the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts have markedly increased their percentage of coverage since 
1930. The constituency per association in the Y.M.C.A. has also 
risen over 40 per cent since 1933. Since these agencies primarily 
serve middle-class groups of fairly well-adjusted children or 
youths, among whom the incidence of delinquency is fairly low, 
it is reasonable to say that they are assisting more in keeping the 
normals normal than in readjusting the maladjusted. In other 
words, they are performing an extremely valuable function for a 
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great majority of young people. The norms for these functions as 
given by Community Chests and Councils range as follows: For 
the Boy Scouts of America, expenditures per hundred 12-year-old 
boys varied from I445 to $975. In the Camp Fire Girls, the ex- 
penditures averaged $5.00 per Camp Fire girl in councils of paid 
staffs. In the Girl Scouts, the average was $4.80 per Girl Scout in 
councils with paid executives. In the Y.M.C.A. expenditures per 
constituent, that is to say dues-paying members plus non-member 
constituents, range from $14.96 in cities under 50,000 to $4.37 per 
constituent in cities of 500,000 and over. 

These figures serve to give a rough idea of the organization and 
expense necessary to keep the normals normal in the average 
American community. A practical question for each reader re- 
mains: “How far above or below these averages is my own com- 
munity?” 


The Focus of Special Effort: Leisure Time 

Since maladjustment comes to social expression mainly in the 
leisure time of the child, peculiar emphasis falls on the com- 
munity’s arrangements for the leisure time of children. These 
fall into two divisions: (1) the publicly supported programs of 
playgrounds, parks, and schools; and (2) privately supported pro- 
grams of what is broadly known as group work or boys’ and girls’ 
work.i® Because of the bearing of wholesome recreation on morale, 
this whole matter became of increasing importance as the nation 
girded itself in 1940 to meet the challenge of the totalitarian 
powers. According to authoritative estimates, in 1938 there were 
still 8,000,000 urban children who were not being served, and at 
least 2,000,000 rural youth had even less opportunity for worth- 
while leisure-time activities.^! “No cities have enough playgrounds 
and few cities have reached minimum standards of municipally 
owned recreation space. Only a small percentage of school build- 
ings are open for recreation as often as three times a week. Play 
periods with private and semi-public agencies reach only a very 
small proportion of the population.” In 1937 organized public 

Supplemented during the depression by various forms of youth programs 
supported by local, state, or fedeial agencies. 

u E. G. Worman, "Recreation,” Social Work Year Book, 1939, p. 362. 
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recreation activities were reported by 1280 communities (out of 
over 16,000) with a total expenditure of §47,933,000. In 491 of 
these communities. Federal Emergency Relief funds were used to 
supplement those provided from local sources. Of 23 different 
types of recreational facilities listed in the Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association for 1937, 769 cities provided play- 
grounds at one extreme of the list, while bowling greens appeared 
in 71 and ski-jumps in 64. It is thus apparent that despite this 
quite enormous growth of recreation in the last generation in 
this country and the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars plus the billion dollars expended by federal authori- 
ties since the onset of the depression, public recreational facilities 
and public recreation programs are still far short of the on- 
rushing needs of the people. 

As for commercial recreation, the people of the United States 
spent nearly §700,000,000 on such amusements in 1935. Approxi- 
mately 73 per cent of this went to the movies. Of the 37,677 
places of commercial amusement, 31.9 per cent were motion 
picture theaters. Billiard and pool parlors and bowling alleys 
were the next most numerous type of establishment. 

The effect of the depression on recreation in this country was 
somewhat divided. Municipal recreation budgets were slashed 
drastically. Salaries and wages for leadership, for example, 
dropped from .§8,000,000 in 1930 to $7,000,000 in 1935, but rose 
again slightly in 1937. Other expenditures in the field were like- 
wise reduced. The total number of employed recreation leaders 
decreased from 24,949 to 18,496 and leaders employed full time 
on a yearly basis dropped from 2660 to 2270. On the other hand, 
the number of cities reporting rea'eation under leadership in- 
creased during the depression, and governmental agencies poured 
a billion dollars into the recreation field. Hundreds of small com- 
munities that had never known any organized recreation pro- 
gram were given their first taste of what they had been missing. 

Group Work 

As Stone points out, “Boys’ work began in America when the 
frontier had been conquered, when the industrial revolution had 
taken its toll, when urbanization had set in, and leisure time had 
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increased.”!^ “The early interest of the community in boys and 
their welfare was a religious interest of the soul-saving type.” 
Group work, in short, was a later development of the same inter- 
ests that had inspired the Sunday School, the early child welfare 
movement and the social settlements. “In America, the Boston 
Commons as a play space was established as early as 1634. It was 
not until the igth century, however, that organized directed play, 
as in sand centers, developed.” Outdoor gymnasiums were intro- 
duced from Germany in 1821. 

No doubt various efforts were made at various places to provide 
play accommodations for youngsters between the mid-century and 
the actual beginning of the play movement which Greenwater 
places in 1885 with the provision of sand gardens in Boston, 
while Curtis sets the date in 1898 when New York City opened 
twenty playgrounds under the direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion. At all events, about the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, civic leaders in the larger urban centers of the United States 
had begun to realize the need of organized provision for the 
leisure time of young people. Stone divides the development of 
boys' work into three periods: before 1890, the exploration 
period; 1890 to 1910, the pioneering period; and 1910 to 1930, 
the expansion period. No doubt the decade following 1930 should 
be classified as a period of consolidation; that is, a period during 
which with limited resources communities came gradually to a 
clearer realization of the need of recreation. 

As it now functions, the boys’ work movement — and the same 
is true of the girls’ work movement — functions through three 
types of agencies: primary agencies which have both a program 
for and a membership of boys; supporting agencies that promote 
boys’ work in and through the primary agencies; and secondary 
agencies that have a program which may be used by youth agen- 
cies but are not primarily interested in boys’ work except as a 
means of attaining that particular objective. Out of 135 agencies 
listed by Stone, 43, or 31 per cent, are primary agencies, 41, or 
29.7 per cent, are supporting agencies, and 54, or 38.2 per cent, 
are secondary agencies. 

^2 Walter L. Stone, The Development of Boys' Work in the United States, 
Cullom and Ghertner, Nashville, 1935. 
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Trends in Children's Work 

At least ten major trends are visible in the development of 
children’s work in this country: (i) toward national direction of 
agencies and standardization of program; (2) from soul-saving to 
individual guidance; (3) from the church to the public school; 
(4) toward the wider socialized use of equipment; (5) from the 
department to the group as the basis of organization and admin- 
istration with later emphasis on the natural group; (6) toward 
coordination to eliminate friction between agencies. (7) Increas- 
ingly lay participation has tended to move from thg philanthropic 
individual to the civic club. (8) Another important trend has been 
away from sex discrimination — that is to say, girls are being given 
the advantages of group work. (9) Experimentation has marked 
this development of children's work. Finally (10) there has been 
an increasing emphasis on the need of professional training for 
such work. Group work has come to be recognized as an impor- 
tant branch of social work. What does it all amount to? 

In 1930, Stone found 2,737,423 boys enrolled in 16 agencies. 
These constituted 23.1 per cent of the boy population of the 
country between the years 10 and 20. The Boy Scouts, the play- 
grounds, the 4-H Clubs, the Y.M.C.A., and the Boys’ Clubs were 
the five highest-ranking organizations in enrollments reported. 
Since those figures were reported, the Boy Scouts, for example, 
which then were listed as 629,303 members, have more than dou- 
bled their membership. No doubt other organization.^, can show 
equally impressive records since. Yet by and large, it is not un- 
fair to say that the group work movement in the United States, 
even when account is taken of the 4-H Clubs and the Future 
Farmers of America, is still largely an urban phenomenon. By 
and large, the people of this country, according to Stone’s esti- 
mates based on 1930 figures, were spending approximately $34.34 
per year per child in this work in public and private agencies. 

By and large also, the boys’ work movement seemed at the end 
of the 1930 decade to be mainly a middle-class movement. But 
there was no evidence that it was yet keeping pace with the growth 
of problems in the great cities. Stone found that the smaller the 
city than those of over 100,000 general population, the larger the 
percentage of boys enrolled. He pointed out, “The problem of 
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reaching boys in a supervised activity program is greater in the 
large cities than in the smaller ones because of the greater diver- 
sion and mobility of the metropolitan centers.” Stone closed his 
investigation on a note of question. He was inclined to doubt 
whether the schools and the churches could assume the full re- 
sponsibility for the behavior direction of the children in the 
future in the great cities. He was inclined to think that both the 
church and the school have greater difficulties than in the past. In 
other words, there is more need than ever for an aggressive boys’ 
work movement. The same conclusion would probably apply to 
the girls’ work movement. 

Questions immediately throng to the front. How is the wider 
child’s work program to be financed, especially in the face of ris- 
ing expenditures for national armament? With the old world 
order based on the British fleet shattered by the threat of air 
power in 1940, there was every prospect in the United States that, 
regardless of immediate or deferred participation in an armed 
struggle for world dominion, a larger and larger percentage of the 
national income would have to be diverted to national defense. In 
other words, in the recreational field the prospect was that every 
dollar that could be spared would have to justify itself by maxi- 
mum returns. Now the obvious way to increase efficiency in most 
communities would be to utilize public property, including 
schools and playgrounds. But this introduces another complica- 
tion. School authorities usually feel that if their property is to be 
used they themselves should have a controlling voice in deter- 
mining the program. Boys’ work leaders question whether school 
authorities can properly conduct such a program. 

Again, what is the bearing on the leisure time program of the 
growing interest in public schools in character education? 

Unquestionably, the boys’ and girls’ work movement is opening 
new horizons to educators. Camping experience, for example, is an 
educational opportunity which few schools have yet used. Prob- 
ably there are certain types of youngsters who could learn even 
traditional skills in a camping environment who could learn 
nothing of the sort in an ordinary schoolroom environment. 

The question of the relation of government to the boys’ and 
girls’ work movement is a delicate one politically. It immediately 
raises questions concerning foreign youth movements and the use 
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of such organizations for propaganda purposes. The main hope 
to escape such outcomes would seem to lie in the .lively inde- 
pendence of local groups and in vigorous community life. 

Evidently the average programs for boys and for girls are set 
up for the great majority who are not. deviants. Unfortunately 
for the bulk of the participants, the more or less incidental rela- 
tionship of these programs to the exceptional child has sometimes 
been over-emphasized. Thus the statement has been bandied 
about that “one seldom finds a delinquent who is a Scout.” The 
implication might be drawn that the Scouting program as such is 
primarily a delinquency-prevention program. The facts about 
Scout membership and the distribution of Scout troops, of course, 
do not support any such conclusion. In one study several years 
ago it was found that the Scouts were dealing mainly with the 
non-delinquent type. A self-analysis by the Detroit area council 
showing the distribution of Scout troops as of July i, 1938, in the 
census areas in Detroit found a superfluity of troops in the middle- 
class areas and a scarcity of troops in the deteriorated downtown 
sections of the city.^^ These facts are in no sense, a reflection on 
the Scout program; they merely indicate that the Scout program is 
serving mainly a ’teen-age, non-delinquent type of boy popula- 
tion. This is a necessary and very important function. But it 
should not be confused with a program aimed primarily at the 
deviant, or exceptional, child. Scouting may have a contribution 
to make in this field, as indicated by more recent attempts to 
reach youngsters before the age of twelve through Cub troops 
beginning at the age of nine, and by efforts to stimulate the or- 
ganization of troops in deteriorated and high-risk areas. But it 
would seem to be probable that the deviation-adjustment services 
of Scouting will remain essentially incidental to the main Scout 
program which is aimed primarily at keeping the normals normal. 
The same observations apply to other programs in the boys’ and 
girls’ work fields.i^ 

Delinquency News Letter, December, 1938. 

Hence the justification for "trouble-shooting” agencies using various 
techniques for the benefit of exceptional children only. An example best 
known to the writer is the Ann .‘trbor Children’s Service Bureau. See Lowell 
Juilliard Carr, Mildred Aileen Valentine, and Marshall H. Levy, Integrating 
llte Camp, the Community and Social Work, New York, 1939, pp. 185!. 
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Tradition vs. Placement in Finding a Job 

Another area of difficulty in our culture is that of introducing 
about 1,750,000 young people every year into the serious busi- 
ness of earning a living. Traditionally this used to be left pretty 
much to the young person’s parents and to the young person’s 
own initiative and endurance. On the working-class level, ap- 
prenticeship furnished the entrance for boys, and helping with 
the housework was the equivalent for girls. On the professional 
level, the last century saw the rapid substitution of professional 
training in law, medicine, engineering, and dental work for the 
earlier informal sort of apprenticeship. The first vocational 
schools were, of course, theological schools. For the business class, 
working up from the ranks and associating with the right people 
at the right places for a long time continued to be the traditional 
equivalents. Later, with the organization of schools of business 
administration, business training likewise tended toward the pro- 
fessional. Thus, although on the business and professional level 
more and more organized training for life work has come to be 
regarded as a necessary prerequisite, on the working-class level 
the automatic machine has more and more tended to destroy 
what little remained of the old apprenticeship ideal. So we have 
specific and relatively long training demanded of one class and 
almost none at all of the others. All of which introduces com- 
plications of its own in the growing-up process of boys and girls. 

But in addition to all that, the uncertainties of an increasingly 
complex economic system have completely disrupted the old rural 
stability of economic life. Not only is there the problem of finding 
a job in an increasing complexity and diversity of jobs, there is 
the problem of finding any job at all in an economy that peri- 
odically shuts down 30 to 60 per cent of its productive facilities. 
How come to normal maturity in the face of the definite expecta- 
tion that within a few years at most any skilled occupation may 
be disrupted by new inventions and the equally definite expecta- 
tion that, whatever the current level of prosperity may be, it will 
be replaced within a few months or years by a depression, the 
length and seriousness of which nobody can foresee? 

Efforts so far made in America to bridge the gap between 
adolescence and production-on-the-job have been pitiful. On the 
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one hand, many school systems have attempted to equip their 
graduates from high school — and note that usually it does not go 
below the high school level — with a certain amount of useful 
information concerning various types of occupations and some- 
times some useful skills. On the other hand, the government, still 
compromising with the ideal of individual self-help, has set up 
federal employment agencies, C.C.C. camps, etc. These are all 
more or less frankly makeshifts. In both schools and government 
the prevailing assumption still is that the finding of a job is essen- 
tially an individual’s own responsibility. This expectation has 
nothing to do with the number of jobs available, with the ob- 
stacles between the individual and the various jobs that might 
conceivably be available, or with the individual’s own needs. 
Despite the Federal Unemployment Service, society has set up no 
through channels to route the individual into a job as he is 
routed from the kindergarten to the eighth grade or the high 
school. Getting a job is regarded as necessary but it is not made 
inevitable. It is still a matter of advantageous trial and error on 
the part of millions of youths who do not know what they want 
to do, do not know what they can do, and do not know where to 
find anybody who will give them a chance to do anything. All of 
which, of course, is rural America dressed up in an uncertain 
industrialism with no place to go and not sure how to get there. 

The challenge here is to integrate education with industry, to 
invent social machinery that will make it as inevitable for a boy 
to go from school to a job as it is inevitable that he must go from 
his home to school. This challenge cannot be met so long as we 
continue to assume that finding a job is primarily an individual 
responsibility and a matter of chance. To punish an individual 
for his failure to find a job when no job exists — as we do punish 
him by inadequate income and various social sanctions — is not 
the most constructive way to meet the problem. 

Perhaps it is unfair to expect business and professional men 
who are struggling to keep their own enterprises above water to 
display the degree of social inventiveness necessary to meet this 
problem. Yet it must be met. 

Aside from the expectation on the part of comfortable people 
that none of the values, beliefs, and institutions handed down 
from the past need to be changed, the task of inventing social 
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machinery for routing young people into jobs as inevitably as 
they are routed into the first grade does not seem on the face of 
it more difficult than the invention of television. Like the perfec- 
tion of television, it noukl have to be a cooperative process and 
like that process it would probably require a similar mobilization 
of skilled technicians. But it is surely high time that the process 
of social invention was approached as systematically and as scien- 
tifically as the process of material invention.^® 

The Approach to P.arenthood 

Another field of difficulty for the average boy or girl in growing 
to mature, self-supporting adulthood results from the failure of 
our culture to provide adequate means for preparing young peo- 
ple for marriage and parenthood. Traditionally, the family 
should do the job, but the evidence is multifold around us that, 
for whatever reasons, the family is not doing the job. The only 
institutions that offer hope of being able to substitute for the fam- 
ily are the church, the school, and perhaps the pre-marital clinic. 
For churches with the realistic conccptit)n of what young people 
need there is a very wide field of u.scfidness here. At the same 
time, however, it is obvious that because no church reaches all 
youngsters and because the school docs reach the great majority 
the school is the logical institution to take on the responsibility 
which the family is failing to perform. This is true despite the 

England before the war of 1939 had begun to attack this problem more 
systematically than the United States had )ct sought to do. Under the Na- 
tional Ministry of Labour had been set up a couth guidance and adjustment 
program, financed largely from national funds but administered locally by 
the local educational atithoiiiies. This prt'gnim cared for individuals be- 
tween the ages of fourteerr and eighteen. When a youth planned to leave 
school, a conference tvas arranged between the youth, his parents, and a 
committee composed of representatives of the Juvenile Employment Bureau 
and the school principal. Significant data were recorded on cards tvhich cvere 
forwarded to the Bureau. After the voulh had left school he was given 
thirty days in which to obtain emplocment “on his own.” If he succeeded, 
his employer was required immediately to notify tlic Juccnile Employment 
Bureau, which then issued the young man's unemployment insurance card. 
If the youth through his own ellorts secured no employment within thirty- 
days, he reported to the bureau, which placed his card in the files awaiting 
employment and sent him to a Jurenile Instruction Center. A continuous 
contact was kept tvith youth out of work as well as rvith those placed in 
employment. Youth did not constitute a “lost generation" in England. Leti 
D. Gresh, “Britain Tackles the Youth Problem,” Journal of Edjicatumal 
Sociology, 13:360-364, igjo. 
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fact that the school more and more is being loaded with educa- 
tional funtcions formerly performed by other agencies. As a mat- 
ter of common sense it will seem desirable that every child reach- 
ing the eighth-grade level should have a knowledge of the biology 
and the mental hygiene of mating, should know something of the 
functions of the family in a complex modern society, and should 
have the rudiments of how to be a good parent. Whether all this 
fits into the stereotyped curriculum is beside the point. Certainly 
it calls for instructional techniques beyond the emotional grasp 
of immature, unmarried teachers. 

What educators may much more reasonably object to is not the 
increase of the functions of the school but such an increase in the 
face of a determination on the part of conservative groups to 
restrict the financial support of the schools. The tendency to 
reduce educational appropriations at the very time when the com- 
plexities and problems of modern civilization are increasing, 
when education is needed as never before, is merely another ex- 
ample of the inconsistencies grinding against each other in our 
modern culture. It is obvious that to meet needs of better equip- 
ping children to be good parents more, not less, education will 
be needed. More education obviously will cost money — and 
money that will be urgently needed for airplanes and tanks. The 
cost of the modern world's failure to control war may well prove 
disastrous. For community after community, and state after state 
will now have to make the conscious choice between paying the 
price of solving these problems or paying the price for not solv- 
ing them in the form of increasing maladjustments, broken homes, 
delinquency, crime, and insanity. The cost is there and will be 
paid one way or another. All of which raises broader questions 
of the role of the schools in a comprehensive community program 
of delinquency control. This will form the subject of a later chap- 
ter, “The Functions of the School,” Chapter XVII. 

The Value of Personality 

We have already mentioned the conflict in our culture between 
what may be called the humanizing tendencies of family, religion, 
art, literature, ethics, and democracy, on the one hand, and the 
dehumanizing tendencies of mass production, the city, material- 
ism, war, and totalitarianism, on the other. One of the problems 
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of keeping the normals normal in our American culture is how, 
in general, to maximize the humanizing forces and minimize the 
dehumanizing forces in a chaotic world where war again looms 
as the ultimate decider of destiny. 

The one institution in the ordinary community which spe- 
cializes in emphasis on the unique value of personality is the 
church. Perhaps for present purposes it will be enough merely to 
call attention to the growing child’s need for social orientation. 
In a sense all institutions, and especially the schools, are set up 
to do this. But in addition to the theoretical and practical orien- 
tation which education provides, there is need of orientation in 
the field of social values. How to resolve the conflict of values 
to which every person is exposed and how to orient oneself to the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe are matters on which the great 
religious traditions of the world have age-old answers. 

Since scientific technology has taken over most of the practical 
(or magical) functions of religion so that to control an outbreak 
of smallpox we quarantine and vaccinate instead of relying on 
supernatural aid, many people have jumped to the conclusion 
that the old traditions “have nothing for the modern age.” Any- 
one who thinks realistically about man’s situation in the universe, 
however, and the basic limitations on scientific knowledge must 
question the wisdom of such attitudes. 

To aid in keeping the normals normal the main problem for 
the churches seems to be how they can make contact with the on- 
coming generation when 60 per cent of our urban populations 
have little or no direct contact with any church. This raises ques- 
tions which also bear directly on the role of the churches in 
relation to delinquency control. As in the case of the schools, 
this matter deserves a separate chapter for itself. We shall discuss 
the functions of churches in delinquency control in Chapter 
XVIH. 


Summary of Part III 

We have now seen that science is reasonably sure why children 
show deviant behavior. Usually it is because the patterns to 
which they have been exposed are deviant patterns, or at least 
conflict with the patterns of the larger community; or else it is 
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because they have developed emotional tensions which make de- 
viant behavior seem to them the easiest way. 

We have seen that social workers, clinicians, and social engi- 
neers have developed techniques for finding, diagnosing, and 
treating such deviant behavior. 

They have even developed some techniques for removing some 
of the causal factors in the family and the neighborhood, but 
control of many others seems to wait on the application of the 
scientific technology to them. We know that there are millions of 
problem children, that most of them need not go on to anti-social 
behavior or to lives of frustration, unhappiness, and possible 
mental disease. 

We know that many of the deviation pressures in our com- 
munities are there because we have seldom applied creative in- 
telligence to the building of communities for normal children. 
Hence the need of additional social inventions to reduce eco- 
nomic and other insecurities. 

But we also know, as such studies as Thorndike’s Your City 
show, that there are enormous differences between communities 
in the utilization of scientific resources and skilled techniques. 
So the questions remain. How can better ways be brought into 
action? How can the benefits of modern science and modern tech- 
nology be made effective? How can social action be initiated and 
made productive? That is the problem which we shall discuss in 
Part IV of this book. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What percentage of children are classified as ''normal”? 

2. What does “normal” mean? 

3. What is the average goodness-of-life score of American cities? 

4. Where does the average American city rank on a scale ranging from 
“some Asiatic city” to Dr. Thorndike’s statistically ideal score? 

5. What are some of the variations between American cities in homi- 
cide rates? 

6. Why is coming of age in Middletown a more disorganizing experi- 
ence than coming of age in Samoa? To what disorganizing experi- 
ences were you subjected in your own community? 

7. What is the relation of the garden city movement to the problem 
of keeping the normals normal? 

8. What does the control of deviant behavior presuppose? 
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9. What are some of the social work standards set for American com- 
munities? 

10. What has been happening in the leisure time field? 

11. What has been the history of the boys’ work movement? 

12. What trends did Stone distinguish in the boys’ work movement? 

13. What is the relation of this movement to delinquency prevention? 

14. What are the problems involved in the relationships between pri- 
vate group work programs and public agencies? 

15. "One seldom finds a delinquent who is a Scout.” Why? 

16. What can be done about “routing every youth into a job as cer- 
tainly as we route every child from home to school”? What assump- 
tions must you set aside before you answer? 

17. How can the approach to parenthood be made more intelligently 
and skillfully? 

18. What has religion to contribute to the process of keeping the 
normals normal? 




Part IV 


SOCIAL ACTION 




Chapter XU 

The Present Situation 

The Problem of Social AcnoN 

We have now described the volume and distribution of juvenile 
delinquency and have examined some of the causative factors. 
We have called attention to some of the most imjxutant evpes 
of techniques which are being used for the discoverv. diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of delinquents, problem children, and 
environmental danger factors. We have called attention to the 
fundamental importance of the quality of life provided bv our 
culture for the great majority, the non-exceptional children. 
Throughout all this discussion there has run the constant sug- 
gestion of (i) the need of better techniques, (2) the need of in's'eni- 
ing new techniques, and (3) the need of the wider and wider i.sf 
of the best techniques that now exist. 

All of which brings us to the question of what can be done to 
change present conditions in the direction of ideal best practice. 
How can we readjust our communities and our culture more ade- 
quately to control delinquency by improving our e.xisting tech- 
niques and by securing the wider utilization of such tecliniques 
as we have? This essentially is the problem of social actiori. It 
takes for granted the means-end schema which Parson^ proposes 
as the central framework for the causal explanation of action. 
But social action for us is not merely an individual's action in a 
social field but individuals singly and in groups readjusting them- 
selves and their culture to achieve the more efficient control of 
deviant social behavior. To present the problem more concretely, 
it will be useful to attempt a rough appraisal of present levels of 
delinquency-control readiness and contrast these with best prac- 
tice. The question, then, will be, “How can we get from where 
we are to where we ought to be? How change the existing in the 
^ Paul Clark Parson, The Structure of Social Action, New York, 1937, p. 750. 
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general direction of the more effective? How utilize social action 
to improve delinquency-control?” 

Varying Degrees of Control Readiness 

The delinquency-control readiness of any community may be 
broken down into twenty-two different types of activities. A five- 
point scale may then be constructed for each activity, ranging 
from zero, or complete absence, to “best practice.” For conven- 
ience, the twenty-two activities may be grouped under six. func- 
tional heads; 

I. Those dealing with problem cases. 

II. Those dealing with delinquents. 

III. Those providing for normal children. 

IV. Activities for increasing agency cooperation. 

V. Activities reducing environmental dangers. 

VI. Activities for mobilizing community action. 

As part of a broader project to find out which occupational 
groups know the most about the delinquency-control readiness 
of their own cities and which groups tend to express the most con- 
sistent judgments, 185 raters evaluated 22 different types of activ- 
ity under the 6 headings above in Bloomington, Indiana, and 
Flint, and Mt. Clemens, Michigan.^ Summary diagrams of the 
results appear on an adjoining page and the 22 rating scales are 
given in Appendix A. 

It is apparent at once that even in the judgment of ordinary 
citizens the delinquency-control readiness of their own cities rates 
as only a fraction of “best practice.” The three averaged i.g per 
function out of a possible 4.0, or 47.5 per cent of "best practice.” 
Less than half, in other words, of what might reasonably have 
been expected if full use had been made of techniques and proce- 
dures already known or actually in use somewhere] 

It is apparent even from so small a sample as three cities that 

- The project was carried through with the cooperation of professors in 
7 institutions: Dr. Henry J. Ryskamp, sociology. Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids; Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland, sociology, Indiana University: Dr. A. P. 
Herman, Hillsdale College; Dr. Raymond L. Hightower, Kalamazoo College: 
Dr. Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College; L. D. Lundberg, director of 
research, Flint Public Schools, Flint; and students in sociology, University of 
Michigan. 



Figure 27. — Delinquency-control Readiness of Three Cities 

(185 RATINGS, 1940) 


Bloomington, Indiana Community Profile 
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Flint, Michigan Community Profile 
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Mt.Clemens, Michigan Community Profile 



How Communities Differ in Facilities and Organization 


Officials, civic leaders, editors, social workers — i.e., the socially conscious 
leaders — of three cities filled out 185 Carr Delinquency Prevention Rating 
Forms in the spring of 1940. The results, diagrammed above, give an average 
delinquency-control readiness for the three cities of 1.9 out of a possible 4. 
In other words, their own leaders rated these towns at 47.5 per cent of 
contemporary “best practice." 
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each community has its own peculiar pattern of delinquency- 
control readiness. On the whole, Flint showed up somewhat bet- 
ter in the estimation of its orvn citizens than did Bloomington 
or Mt. Clemens. But while the highest rating in all three went 
to activities providing for normal children, other activities, i.e., 
those for increasing agency cooperation (IV), for reducing en- 
vironmental dangers (V), and for mobilizing community action 
(VI), were less adequate in Bloomington than in Flint. In Mt. 
Clemens activities for increasing agency cooperation were rated at 
almost zero (0.6). 

The next most striking fact is that in no community are all 
functions being equally well served. Provision for normal children 
outranks other activities in these three cities — and similar ratings 
in several other cities show the same resuL' What is the range 
of variability as between the six different fu”.ctions in any fair 
sampling of American communities? Further use of such rating 
forms should supply the answer and incidentally provide com- 
munity planners with another definite objective — identification 
of the low-rating functions that need to be pulled up to the level 
of the community’s best. 

Finally, behind the graphs is a further known fact: Not only is 
there considerable variation between cities in delinquency-control 
readiness and between different functions in the same city, but 
there is also great variation as between different areas in the same 
city. Leisure time in one part of town will be better served than 
in another; in one part the churches will be more active with 
young people than in another; police protection, education, local 
leadership, all will be more adequate in one area and less ade- 
quate in another. Hence, not only must we recognize the mediocre 
job that the ordinary city is ready to do in delinquency control, 
the uniqueness of each city’s readiness profile, and the uneven- 
ness of that profile, but we must also come to terms with the 
uneven ecological distribution of control services themselves. 

The objectives of social action, therefore, become clearer; (i) 
How raise the average delinquency-control readiness score of any 
community? (2) How flatten the control-readiness profile upward? 
(3) How make sure that whatever the control-readiness level of a 
community may be on the average, that level will be attained in 
the places where the need is the greatest? 
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To answer those three questions is the fundamental task of 
social action in any community and ultimately in the state and 
nation. 


The Art of Social Action 

The art of social action is the art of bringing about readjustive 
or adaptive changes in individual and interactive behavior, and 
in specific areas of culture, for specific purposes.^ 

It is an art that is practiced naively by almost everybody from 
time to time and quite consciously by a few people most of the 
time. Thus, to change a family’s luncheon hour to meet a new 
work schedule or a new schedule of classes involves a certain 
amount of naive social action to fix the new hour and coordinate 
the behavior of all concerned. But when the automobile was in- 
troduced into American culture, individual, interactive, and cul- 
tural readjustments became, wjith reference to that particular 
trait, conscious and deliberate.^ 

The art of politics is the art of social action through the in- 
strumentality of organizations, campaigns, elections, and agencies 
of control. In our culture politicians are probably the most accom- 
plished experts in this art, although certain of its important tech- 
niques are practiced with immense effect by advertising men, 
propagandists, and newspaper men. Because the professional poli- 
tician realizes that social action is an art and because he makes 
a business of mastering its special techniques and works at his 
business twenty-four hours a day, he is usually able to outwit and 
outmaneuver reformers and other amateurs. Hence, in part, the 
odium that attaches to the word “politics.” Yet too often other- 
wise intelligent people assume that social action ought somehow 
to flow straight out of the rationality of man and that all that 
prevents this delightful consummation is the wicked politician. 
To dispel this beautiful illusion one need only propose even to 

®John A. Fitch, “The Nature of Social Action," Survey Midmonlhly, 76: 
2i8-2ao, July, 1940, distinguishes three types of social action: "group action 
for the purpose of achieving beneficial results for the group itself”; cam- 
paigns to influence group attitudes or patterns of behavior: and “community 
action through the regularly constituted governmental or political channels." 

* For a glimpse of this process see Lowell Juilliard Carr, “How the Devil- 
Wagon Came to Dexter,” Social Forces, Vol. XI, No. 1, October, 1932, pp. 
64-70. 
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a university faculty some highly rational solution of some simple 
problem such as the waste of time and effort involved in ordinary 
English spelling. At once habit, the interrelatedness of human 
affairs, and the subtle rationalizations of vested interests and per- 
sonal prestige all combine to put reason in its place — with never 
a professional politician in sight! Yet it is almost commonplace 
to see business men, civic club leaders, intellectuals, people of all 
degrees of wits and wealth, gravely devote hours or days to the 
solution of some local problem and then solemnly dismiss the 
real task of putting the solution into effect by merely publishing 
a report! Occasionally a committee on action w'ill be appointed, 
but all too often this will be dominated by excellent, well- 
meaning people who know absolutely nothing about the tech- 
niques even of publicity to say nothing of social action in gen- 
eral. Often the local newspaper editor and the local political 
leaders will be left out of the “committee of action” altogether. 
That is roughly equivalent to ignoring the trained physicians 
while a group of would-be medical students write out a compli- 
cated prescription and send it to the local freight rvarehouse for 
the proper mixing of the ingp'edients! Almost anybody would 
recognize that as a species of quackery — yet in community after 
community analogous procedures constitute "social action.” 

How long is it going to take so-called “community leaders” in 
American communities to realize that to get people to act on the 
basis of facts in a given situation is far more difficult and far 
more important than merely to collect facts and suggest possible 
solutions? How long is it going to take “community leaders" to 
realize that social discovery is barren unless the facts are used, and 
used by people who know how to get results? Nowhere is the 
myth-mind more deadly than here. This is the place where all of 
us suSer from an illusion of competence. Since each of us has 
had to engage in various forms of social action from childhood, 
most of us feel that it is really very simple and requires no par- 
ticular skill at all. Thus, to get things done, you merely find the 
facts and make them known. Then if nothing happens, it is 
obvious that people are too indifferent or too stupid to appre- 
ciate what intelligent people are trying to do for them. This gives 
one a pleasant sense of virtue, but makes no contribution to the 
solution of the problem. 
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Factual information unrelated to the prevailing point of view, 
the current level of the myth-mind, is useless. You must start 
from where people are. Actually, facts' unceremoniously dumped 
on folks who are unprepared to receive therri may not only not 
induce a readjustive reaction but may arouse so much defensive- 
ness that ultimate readjustment is retarded if not prevented. This 
is beautifully illustrated by the experience of Monroe, cited in 
Chapter XIII below. 

So one of the first lessons to get firmly into one’s behavior sys- 
tem is that social action is an art and that one’s belief that all 
one needs to do is sally forth with a heart full of good intentions 
and a head full of facts is only another pipe dream. 

Elements of the Art of Action 

For present purposes, every art may be said to involve at least 
four elements; (i) general principles derived from practical ex- 
perience, philosophy, and underlying sciences; (2) specific tech- 
niques for utilizing these principles; (3) a directing and practicing 
personnel; and (4) a field, or social arena, in which the art is 
practiced. 

We shall consider some of the general principles underlying the 
art of social action in the remainder of this chapter. Certain 
specific techniques and the practicing personnel will be discussed 
in Chapter XIII, and the field in which social action occurs will 
be analyzed briefly in Chapter XIV. 

What Principles Underlie the Art of Social Action? 1. The Phi- 
losophy of Activism . — The art of social action, like other arts in 
the western world, is based directly on the belief that the way 
to happiness is to exert more rather than less control over the 
external environment; to make more demands upon it rather 
than fewer, as does the eastern ascetic. The late Professor Wen- 
ley was fond of pointing out, "the East has given us the great 
religions; the West has given us the great battleships.” 

So the art of social action is rooted in the belief that by con- 
trolling his world man will be happier than by letting it alone. 

Thus it implies a certain prospective optimism — the belief that 
by acting man can improve his lot — yet it also implies retrospec- 
tive pessimism, i.e., a belief that things have not in the past 
worked out as well as they should. 
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Social action for the reform or change of existing customs and 
institutions has occurred from time to time in all cultures as, for 
example, the revolutions in ancient Sparta; the civil wars in an- 
cient Rome; the Puritan, American, French, and Russian revolu- 
tions; the Chartist movement in England; the Prohibition move- 
ment in the United States; the overthrow of the Shogunate in 
Japan; and so on. But orderly social action by discussion, agita- 
tion, organization, the changing of institutional functionaries and 
the changing of the rules through legislation — all this has been 
peculiarly characteristic of a few countries in the western world 
during less than two centuries. Perhaps it is associated with the 
growth of distance communication on the one hand, and the 
growth of free capitalism on the other. 

2. The Pattern of Action . — Social action rises out of a sense of 
inadequacy or discontent; finds definition and direction through 
individuals or groups that function as centers of directive initia- 
tive; and carries on through time by means of gi’ouping and 
definite organization. 

a. A Sense of Inadequacy or Discontent . — This may manifest 
itself in various ways. A sense of strain develops. Individuals grow 
restless. Grumbling and often criticism may increase. Students of 
collective behavior have called attention to the phemomenon that 
they call milling. Milling is the aimless, inarticulate restlessness 
of people, akin to the uneasy movements of a herd of cattle, 
vaguely disturbed and not knowing what to do. A startling com- 
mon stimulus such as a stock market crash may transform this 
uneasy discontent into the analogue of the herd stampede. In 
other words, the collectivity of individuals, each seeking his own 
adjustment, produces a spectacle of multitudes doing much the 
same thing at the same time without any common understanding 
of what they are doing or why they are doing it. Such unpolar- 
ized behavior may serve to get a crowd out of a sudden rainstorm 
or to create a run on a bank, but it cannot lead to any coordinated 
or long-range readjustment. To meet the complicated problems 
of modern culture, individuals must be brought to act on a com- 
mon definition of the situation and for common, not merely sim- 
ilar, objectives. This calls for 

b. Directive Initiative . — Directive initiative is a function per- 
formed by dominant individuals, by authoritative persons, by 
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leaders, and by manipulators, or “politicians.” It is a function of 
such importance in social action that we shall devote the next 
chapter to an analysis of it. For the present, it will be enough to 
indicate that directive initiative defines the difficulty and sug- 
gests ways out. Social action then becomes a matter of 

c. Grouping for Action . — This requires “selling” the idea, or 
contrariwise, the “acceptance” of the idea, by all who wish to 
act together. 

At this point further social action can take two somewhat 
divergent courses, depending on whether the center of directive 
initiative has appeared within the institutional complex whose 
reform, or readjustment, is the object of action or whether the 
center of initiative has appeared outside such an institutional 
complex. The process of selling a new idea within an organization 
is somewhat different from the process of introducing the idea 
from outside. Let us examine first an example of social action 
originating within an organization and contrast that with the 
lack of action in a similar organization facing identically the same 
problem. 

The Grange Confronts the Leisure of Youth® 

During the later ig3o’s members of the granges in one of the 
agricultural counties of southern Michigan became more or less 
definitely aware that young people, even members of their own 
families, were not attending the grange. All the members began 
to feel vaguely uneasy at this condition of affairs. This was the 
stage of milling, or inarticulate uneasiness. Then one of the lead- 
ing members of the Plum Creek Grange consulted the other mem- 
bers with a proposal that the grange hall be rented to local groups 
for dances. A definite center of initiative had appeared. This 
leader, who happened to be an auctioneer with a somewhat 
broader experience than most grangers, pointed out that they 
were all facing the problem of young people going to dances in 
near-by villages, as well as the fact that the young people were 
not coming to the grange. He pointed out that times had changed 
since the old horse-and-buggy days and that the grange must 

® For this incident and many points in the entire discussion of social action 
I am indebted to Mr. James E. Stermer, field sociologist, Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute. 
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modify its customs if it expected to interest young people. After 
much discussion and not without some opposition on the part 
of older and more conservative members, it was agreed to rent 
the grange hall for dances under proper supervision. Arrange- 
ments were made for charging a nominal admission fee per 
couple, and for supervision. There was to be no drinking or bois- 
terous behavior. Within a few months the dances became very 
popular. The young people came. To that extent the readjust- 
ment met part of the problem, but the young people still did not 
join the grange. The ideology and the ritual apparently harked 
back to the needs of an earlier day in which they were not inter- 
ested. This older conception of the grange was mainly one of 
ritual and “eats,” and an occasional entertainment provided by 
someone from outside. The picture, then, of Plum Creek was one 
of a partial readjustment which, in a measure, solved the prob- 
lem of leisure time recreation for the local young people but did 
not solve the grange’s problem of how to attract the young peo- 
ple into membership. 

In the meantime, about ten miles away, the good members of 
the North Hanover Grange faced identically the same problem. 
Like the Plum Creek grangers before the "reform” they did noth- 
ing about it except to bemoan the "wildness” of the younger 
generation and reassert the special correctness jf their own point 
of view. The grange seemed definitely on the down-grade. The 
hall was not even being u,sed for grange meetings any more. 
These meetings were held in private homes. The building ceased 
to have any vital function except on some special occasion when 
an outside speaker drew a small audience. Grange members be- 
moaned the “indifference” of the younger generation. One old 
member, for example, had seven sons and daughters. Not one of 
them was a granger. He couldn’t understand it. When the incred- 
ible news came that Plum Creek had licensed dancing, the North 
Hanover grangers expressed the opinion that the Plum Creek folk 
were not good grangers! Even the “passing of the gavel”® with a 

* The ceremony of "passing the gavel,” that is, ceremonious communication 
from one grange to another, is an example of a very interesting device for 
breaking through the old-time autonomy of the neighborhood. A grange with 
an idea which it felt should be passed on would arrange to have that idea 
communicated to a neighboring grange through the ceremony of passing the 
gavel by a representative of the grange itself. In this way in the old days 
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pointed suggestion from the Plum Creek leader that the introduc- 
tion of dancing would be a good thing for North Hanover failed 
to shake the conviction of the North Hanover members. 

Why were the Plum Creek grangers more open to reform than 
was the North Hanover group? In the first place. Plum Creek 
obviously had broader leadership. An auctioneer gets about and 
sees many different communities. He sees the problem of useful 
recreation in a somewhat broader way than the average farmer 
does. It was from the auctioneer, then, that the suggestion came 
for opening the grange hall to dances. North Hanover had no 
such broad leadership. 

At the same time, however, the Plum Creek grangers had other 
advantages — for one thing, an advantage of location. Their hall 
stood within a mile of a concrete highway between two centers 
of population. The North Hanover hall was a mile and a half 
from the concrete on an inferior gravel road and out of line 
with the main stream of traffic. Plum Creek had modern con- 
veniences — it was farther from the horse and buggy. Situated on 
a power line which passed its doors, the hall was equipped with 
electricity. The North Hanover grange hall was a mile from an 
electric line and still used oil lamps. The Plum Creek hall had 
been modernized in other ways. It had a central heating system 
with forced ventilation, modern toilets, etc. The North Hanover 
hall was heated with a pot-bellied stove, the physical equipment 
of the horse-and-buggy days. All of this summed up to another 
condition making for flexibility as compared w'ith North Han- 
over: Plum Creek had more capital invested in its Grange hall 
and hence was under heavier economic pressure to secure a return 
on its investment. North Hanover with its more primitive equip- 
ment felt less need of making it pay. 

Finally, there was probably more of a leisure time problem at 
Plum Creek than at North Hanover because of the superior fer- 
tility of the Plum Creek soil. With more fertile soil. Plum Creek 
farmers were able to keep more of their children on the land than 

ideas would travel from grange to grange, backed by tbe authority of the 
grange group and the prestige of the ceremonious occasion. In this way in 
the dajs immediate!) following the Civil War the grange provided for the 
dissemination of new ideas without relying on outside agencies of communica- 
tion, which at that time were weak and ineffective. 
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was true, at North Hanover. But in so far as the drift to the cities 
was slowed down, the need of providing for youth’s leisure time 
increased. Hence, the youth problem was probably more acute at 
Plum Creek than at North Hanover. 

For all these reasons, therefore — ^superior leadership, advan- 
tages of location, modern conveniences, greater economic pres- 
sure, and an acuter youth problem — Plum Creek readjusted to 
the recreational needs of its youth while North Hanover stood 
pat. 

This is an example of social action within a free-discussion 
organization. Obviously, if the organization is not a free-discussion 
but an authoritarian organization sucb as the average corporation 
or the army, or in many cases even schools and colleges, social 
action will come about less through discussion than through re- 
ports, executive conferences, special investigations, and executive 
decisions. In such organizations much will always depend on 
where the original suggestion comes from and how much influ- 
ence backs it. The involved “politics” of business organizations, 
school systems, colleges, and so on, is a subject which we cannot 
discuss here. Different organizations and institutions differ in 
their smugness, their willingness to face their own readjustive 
needs, their sensitiveness to criticism from outside. The personal 
adjustment problems of executives play a part. Individuals do not 
change merely because they acquire authority in an organization. 
If a man is defensive and insecure, he will obviously be more 
suspicious of new ideas and of the sources of new ideas than if 
he is well adjusted, secure, and open-minded. 

To some extent the problem of raising the delinquency-control 
readiness of existing agencies and institutions is one of reform 
from within. But there is also a problem of raising control readi- 
ness through social action from without. 

The Weapons of Social Action and the Targets 

The delinquency-control readiness of any community is always 
a function of three variables: (i) Dominant attitudes and expec- 
tations; ( 2 ) The adequacy or completeness of agencies and serv- 
ices; ( 3 ) The efficiency of the agencies and services available. 

To raise the level of each of these three variables requires the 
focusing of four kinds of social action on particular individuals. 
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The lour kinds of social action are (a) education, (b) agitation 
(propaganda), (c) organization, and (d) pressure. The individuals 
on whom these activities are to be focused fall roughly into three 
groups: (i) those with economic power and prestige; (ii) those 
with political power and prestige; and (iii) those with social 
power and prestige. In each of these groups education, agitation, 
organization, pressure must reach the decision-makers, the men 
and women who decide what policies shall be pushed and what 
policies shall be soft-pedaled. Ostensibly these are the board mem- 
bers and executives of the various economic, political, and social 
organizations of the community. But back of these are always a 
few men and tvomen who because of family connections, financial 
dominance, technical competence, or unusual ability to command 
confidence rank as leading citizens, local “big shots.” By and large,, 
in American communities influence tends to gravitate into the 
hands of lawyers; bankers; newspaper editors; the heads of the 
biggest industrial, commercial, and educational enterprises; clergy- 
men; the heads of the various civic clubs; women’s organizations; 
the American Legion. These are the men and women whose co- 
operation must be won, the men and women who must be “sold” 
on the idea, the men and women who must be brought to feel 
the existence of the problem and who must be won to accept 
cooperative effort as the way out. 

Education means that the decision-makers in the community 
must be made to see, understand, and feel the problem. This 
is partly a task of fact-finding, partly a task of defining the sig- 
nificance of the facts, and partly a task of publicizing, or rather 
dramatizing, that significance. It is furthermore a task of making 
the decision-makers realize the inadequacies of myth-mindedness, 
the inadequacies of their present set-up, the inefficiency of the 
old piecemeal techniques. The art of social action consists in 
bringing about this realization without arousing defensiveness and 
hostility. This will be touched upon again in the next chapter. 

How Break Down Civic Defensiveness? 

One of the weaknesses of the old- intellectualistic approach to 
social problems has been, as we have already said, faith in pure 
reason, the naive belief that if the facts are presented once, people 
will act upon them. Mr. Hitler, the advertising men of America, 
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and our public relations counsels all realize the fallacy of that 
point of view. To convince comfortable people that the satisfac- 
tory world in which they live is only a "front” and that behind 
that "front” is a vast mass of misery and maladjustment and 
potential danger is to ask them to give up a comfortable stereo- 
type for strain, uncertainty, the necessity of action. Normal 
human beings do not accept such an alternative willingly. It must 
be forced upon them and pounded into them, and they must be 
given no opportunity to evade their responsibilities by any easy 
escape into indignation and self-righteousness. In other words, 
beyond mere education there is the need of making continuous 
and skillful propaganda, the need of dramatizing the problem 
again and again, not only to reach more and more people but to 
reach more people more emotionally as well as intellectually. 

There is a profound civic defensiveness in ordinary American 
citizens. They do not want to think that their community has 
any of the blemishes which other communities may have. They 
would much prefer to point to the new million-dollar high school 
rather than to the local slums. Civic leaders have been known to re- 
fuse governmental aid for a delinquency survey on the ground that 
if they accepted the money and the survey were made “it would 
be an admission that conditions of delinquency actually exist in 
our townl” Of course they were not going to do anything about 
those conditions themselves, but merely to bring the facts to light 
would “give the town a bad name”! More importr nt still, it would 
disturb them emotionally. 

Whatever one may think of such attitudes, they exist, and the 
art of social action is to get around them and change them. Hence 
the need of dramatizing actual conditions through carefully se- 
lected case material — the identity of the individuals always pro- 
tected — and hence the need of a long campaign of propaganda. 
The problem must be brought up again and again from this 
angle and from that, through this agency and through that, 
through this channel of communication and through that — news- 
papers, radio, public speeches, lectures, lodge programs, civic 
organization programs, leaflets, posters, pictures, motion pictures 
— any and all avenues of communication. All these devices and 
approaches must be used and in addition there must be built up 
a word-of-mouth propaganda at private and casual meetings. It 
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is a curious sidelight on the blindness of American community 
leadership in social action that it is almost never willing to grant 
money to hire expert assistants in publicity and propaganda. It 
is felt that whatever money is raised must go into “service.” Yet 
in their own businesses the very men who veto an expert public 
relations program for the community fund spend millions for 
advertising and political contributions. 

The Role of Organization 

Yet the art of social action under modern conditions requires 
persistent agitation. That agitation cannot be initiated and it cer- 
tainly cannot be maintained unless individuals are willing to 
make sacrifices, are willing to form themselves into a kind of 
nucleus of action, are willing to give time, pay dues, exert effort 
overtly and positively to advance the “cause.” A vague, diffused 
interest in delinquency control is one thing. Any reasonably well- 
informed speaker can arouse that in any luncheon club or 
woman’s group. But a definite, persistent, active interest that will 
pay dues, write letters, attend meetings, send delegations to inter- 
view city officials and legislators, and follow up individual chan- 
nels of influence with telephone calls and other forms of indi- 
vidual pressure — all this is quite another thing. But it is the 
absolutely essential link between mere interest and results. It is a 
link that almost never comes into existence by itself and never 
exists without organization. Organization, then, is the absolutely 
essential bridge by which' social action passes from vague good 
intentions to purposive activity. 

The most familiar form of organization to make purpose effec- 
tive through activity is the organized social movement. A social 
movement is a deliberate effort by many people over an appre- 
ciable time to readjust their culture, or parts of their culture, by 
applying a special solution to a common problem. It always im- 
plies three things; a problem, failure of existing social devices to 
solve the problem, and a certain amount of resistance of the status 
quo to outside ideas. Blumer distinguishes five mechanisms in 
any social movement; (i) Ideology. The great movements develop 
their ideology in the form of a myth concerning their origins, 
their purposes, and their goals. Also collective representations 
such as distinctive names, a flag, distinctive emblems, forms, and 
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various rationalizations which explain the movement and make it 
seem inevitable and perfectly natural. (2) Agitation; that is to say, 
active effort to enlist cooperation, to sell the ideology. (3) Esprit 
de corps, the enthusiasm for the movement as such. (4) Morale, 
the determination to stay with it, to see it through, to refuse to 
accept minor disappointments and setbacks. Part of the art of 
leadership, which we shall discuss in the next chapter, has to do 
with the creation of esprit de corps and the maintenance of 
morale. (5) Tactics. The particular method used for carrying on 
agitation, for developing esprit de corps, for maintaining morale, 
for bringing pressure on other organizations, etc. — all this is tac- 
tics. These five mechanisms are found in every movement. 

An essential phase, then, of social action for raising the delin- 
quency-control readiness of any community and of any state is 
the organization of a movement with those objectives. 

The Value of Pressure 

Itself an outgrowth of education and agitation, a movement 
will make use of these and in addition will utilize still another tool 
of action, namely, pressure. Pressure is any form of persuasive or 
coercive influence brought to bear on an individual to control his 
behavior in the interests of a cause or program of action. A banker 
who holds a legislator’s note is in a position to exert pressure. A 
social group that controls social recognition, invitations to teas, 
receptions, weddings — the symbols of “belonging” — such a group 
is capable of exerting tremendous pressure, as many a young re- 
former from California to the national capital has learned to his 
cost. At the time of the graft prosecutions in San Francisco, for 
example, between 1907 and 1910, many wealthy people who sup- 
ported the attempt to put bribe-giving business leaders in prison 
were openly snubbed by the social “leaders” of the city. News- 
papers that supported the graft prosecutions found it difficult to 
renew their loans at the banks, and one editor, Fremont Older, 
was even kidnaped in broad daylight on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco and threatened with a trumped-up libel charge for his part 
in backing the law. All this — from the subtle chilliness of draw- 
ing-room disapproval to the cold realities of a foreclosed mort- 
gage — is pressure. It would be unrealistic for any movement that 
seeks results in the American scene to fail to utilize at least its 
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subtler possibilities. It is, however, a two-edged sword that cuts 
both ways. Pressure easily arouses resentment. Hence, it must be 
used cautiously and always, so far as possible, indirectly. 

Factors of Success and Failure 

At least three factors are always supremely important in the 
success or failure of any movement, i.e., in the success or failure 
of readjustment through a movement. One is the character and 
timeliness of the solution offered in relation to a crisis; that is 
to say, the ideology presented. The second is the nature of the 
leadership that organizes and directs the movement. The third 
is the nature of the field, or the social arena, in which the move- 
ment develops and works. 

The nature of the solution offered in this book for the control 
of delinquency has already been made clear. It is essentially the 
application of the scientific technology to the problem of con- 
trolling deviant behavior in American communities. This does 
not, of course, cover the complete ideology which must be devel- 
oped in order to motivate people to accept that solution. Such 
an ideology obviously includes the American belief in equality of 
opportunity, the worth-whileness of the individual life, and the 
fundamental belief that man should endeavor to make intelli- 
gence count in the control of life conditions. 

The question of leadership and the nature of the field in which 
the delinquency-control movement must operate will be discussed 
in the ensuing two chapters. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What is the problem of social action? 

2. What conclusions can be drawn from the evidence concerning the 
control readiness of American communities? 

5. What specific objectives of social action for delinquency control are 
distinguished? 

4. Define the art of social action. 

5. What are the elements of an art? 

6. What is the philosophy of activism? 

7. Describe the pattern of action. 

8. Why did the Plum Creek Grange rent its hall for dances? Why did 
the North Hanover Grange refuse to do likewise? 

9. Identify the weapons of social action. 
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10. What classification of social action "targets” is suggested? 

11. Why make propaganda for delinquency control? 

12. Explain the importance of organization in social action. 

13. What is a movement? 

14. What does it always imply? 

15. What are Blumer’s "mechanisms of a movement"? 

16. Define pressure. Why must it be used with caution? 

17. What are the factors of success and failure in any movement? 



Chapter XIII 
Community Leadership 
Directive Initiative 

Volumes have been written on leadership, and obviously no type 
of human behavior is more important in times of stress and un- 
certainty. Yet the men who manage groups best seldom write 
books about it, and the men who write the books seldom manage 
groups. 

Leadership, as we have said, may be classed as a type of direct- 
ive initiative. Directive initiative appears whenever a number of 
people find themselves in a situation in which old routines, old 
habits, old ideas no longer work. In such situations, individuals 
arise who attract attention to the common difficulty, attempt to 
define that difficulty, and proceed in various ways to suggest pos- 
sible solutions or ways out. Depending on many conditioning 
factors, these individuals seem to be of three types: (i) the domi- 
nant personality who imposes his directives by the compulsion 
of personal prestige or force without any authority and without 
freely won consent; (2) an individual with recognized authority, 
i.e,, with the mandate of an organization behind him; and (3) 
the leader whose directives are accepted freely without compul- 
sion and without authority. 

Technically, leadership, then, always involves a distinct ele- 
ment of choice on the part of those who accept the leader, and a 
distinct absence of compulsive pressures on the part of the groups 
Euphemistically or for purposes of capitalizing on the prestige of 
the term leadership, we sometimes call a military commander or 
a business executive a leader. But such men usually function on 
the basis of authority. Although it is true that wise and consider- 
ate authority tends to develop consent on the part of those who 

^The leader himself may exert coercion through persuasion, but the group 
exerts none. 
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obey, it is still not strictly accurate to confuse leadership with 
authority. 

For practical purposes in dealing with the more effective con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency it is necessary to recognize that no- 
body in an ordinary American community can approach that 
problem on the level of personal dominance or of authority. No 
one is competent to command the complicated and long-con- 
tinued coordination of activity which the ultimate control will 
necessitate. So the problem is how to win the consent of judges, 
agency executives, agency workers, and lay people to the use of 
more intelligent methods of delinquency control. 

We have said that directive initiative appears in situations in 
which it is necessary to focus the attention of a number of people 
on a common difficulty. That becomes, therefore, the first func- 
tion of leadership. But for successful readjustment any collectivity 
of people must have performed for them at least seven other 
functions: 

1. Someone must define the difficulty. Under complicated mod- 
ern conditions this is frequently a very difficult task. Witness all 
the ink and oratory that have been spilled in efforts to define “the 
depression.” Defining the difficulty means not merely bringing to- 
gether the dispersed phenomena which belong together if the 
situation is to be met as a whole, it means also tracing out causal 
connections, making it clear why conditions are as they are. Ob- 
viously this is largely an intellectual, and ideally it should be, to 
a large extent, a scientific, function. In attacking delinquency 
control it is a function that in many communities can be per- 
formed by the social science classes in the high schools, by the 
sociology classes in the junior colleges, or by special research 
agencies supported by councils of social agencies, local founda- 
tions, and so on. The more up-to-date and better-equipped social 
agencies, juvenile courts, and clinics are constantly carrying on 
research. But unfortunately the great majority of American com- 
munities have no such special facilities. Such organizations as the 
Bureau of Governmental Research in Detroit, the Cleveland 
Foundation, and the Flint Institute for Research and Planning 
are altogether too rare. 

What all this amounts to is that in every juvenile court, in every 
school superintendent’s office, in the office of every group work 
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agency, every newspaper office, every American Legion Post and 
every civic club headquarters there should be a series of maps 
showing (a) the distribution of the boys and girls taken to court 
on delinquency charges over a period of years; (b) the distribution 
of some of the more obvious deviation-pressure factors such as 
low-rent areas, culture-conflict areas, dubious recreational cen- 
ters, etc.; (c) the distribution of various constructive or potentially 
constructive factors such as Boy Scout troops, 4-H Clubs, churches, 
playgrounds, schools, etc.; and (d) the distribution of certain 
ecological factors such as rivers, railroads, main traffic arteries, 
factory districts, vacant lots, etc. 

2. Beyond merely defining the difficulty, however, leadership 
must propose solutions. As we have already pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, all too frequently it is fatally easy to jump 
from the intellectual task of defining the difficulty to action. 
It is the argument of this book that it is the functioii of science 
and technology to provide a more adequate road to action, a 
bridge composed of techniques. Disorganized action without 
technique should be out of date. This entire book is, in effect, a 
proposal of a solution; not a specific solution but a method of 
reaching a solution. Apply the scientific technology, bacTc that up 
with social action, organize the results in agencies and institu- 
tions, and we shall have “solved” delinquency control so far as 
human knowledge and human skill can solve any non-political 
problem in our present level of culture. That is the “solution” 
proposed in this book. That is the “solution” which social action 
is called upon to “sell” community by community, state by state. 

At once we confront a third additional task of leadership in 
social action. 

3. This is the enlistment of cooperation. How does one sell 
anything, a new automobile or a new idea? There are libraries 
on that question. But we are not merely selling an idea here; we 
are selling cooperation, i.e., active, continuous participation-with. 
And that is a matter slightly more complicated than inducing 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to sign on the dotted line. By and large, 
there seem to be two extreme methods of winning cooperation: 
(a) the persuasive method of emotional conditioning by propa- 
ganda and pressure) and (b) the educational method of mutual 
understanding, removal of conflict, and democratic collaboration. 
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Both have a place in any large-scale attempt to win cooperation. 
We shall confine ourselves to a brief analysis of each, and suggest 
other sources for fuller details. 

a. Cooperation Through Emotional Conditioning . — The term 
propaganda has acquired an evil meaning in many minds since 
the first World War. The term itself derives from the Catholic 
College of the Propaganda which was established in 1622 to com- 
bat the protestant heresy and propagate the faith in non-Catholic 
countries. The thing, however, is at least as old as Plato, who in 
The Republic suggests that the citizens of his ideal state should 
be made to accept the differences between classes by being taught 
that the different social classes are made of different stuff, namely, 
gold, silver, and iron. 

Propaganda rests on persuasion and conditioning. Persuasion 
starts with its conclusion given. Unlike argument, which presup- 
poses that one’s opponent may be right, persuasion takes for 
granted the rightness of one’s own position, and by the use of 
any and all means whatever seeks to bring one’s opponent over 
to that position. It is concerned not merely with winning verbal 
victories but with capturing emotional allegiance. This is where 
conditioning comes in. In the early years of this century the great 
Russian physiologist, Pavlov, discovered that by presenting simul- 
taneously to a dog an adequate stimulus (meat) and an inade- 
quate stimulus (the sound of a bell) the inadequate stimulus 
could be made to arouse the same reaction as that aroused in the 
first place by the adequate stimulus. This is the phenomenon 
known as conditioning. Propagandists of all kinds had made great 
use of it for centuries without bothering to give it a name. The 
technique is merely that suggested by H. G. Wells to the British 
propagandists 'during the war, namely: Since it is in the mores 
of the British people to detest sexual crimes, the most effective 
propaganda would be to condition them to believe that the Ger- 
mans are committing sexual crimes against helpless Allied vic- 
tims. Show them pictures, for example, of mutilated bodies, etc. 
An actual instance of the use of conditioning in British propa- 
ganda during the first World War was related by one of the 
British censorship officials years later. On one occasion when the 
attitude of the Chinese government was in question, there came 
across the desk of the British officials one day in London two 
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pictures. One was the picture of a pile of horses on their way to 
the rendering works behind the German lines. The other was a 
picture of a group of German dead on their way to decent Chris- 
tian burial. Remembering the Chinese veneration of their an- 
cestors and their consequent squeamishness about treatment of 
the dead, the British propagandists transposed the titles of those 
two pictures and sent the photograph of the “German dead on 
their way to the rendering works” to China. The Chinese were 
duly horrified. But it also happened that there were influential 
Britishers in China who had lost relatives behind the German 
lines. Immediately cables began arriving in London inquiring 
anxiously whether those relatives had been reduced to fat. Con- 
sequently, there were questions in Parliament: Did the honorable 
members of the government know? Etc., etc. Obviously, the hon- 
orable members of the government were on the spot. As honorable 
members they were not supposed to lie, but as heads of govern- 
ment they were supposed to win the war. They got out of it very 
neatly by answering that “So far as the government knows there 
is nothing in the German character to preclude the likelihood 
that such disposition of the dead is being made behind the Ger- 
man lines.” 

This is propaganda. It is not confined to words and pictures. 
Some of the most effective propaganda consists of deeds — the 
deliberate creation of situations which will bring out the desired 
responses. Perhaps the most famous example in recent history 
was the burning of the Reichstag building by the Nazi con- 
spirators in 1933. This crime was perpetrated to create a “climate 
of opinion” favorable to the repression of the liberal elements in 
Germany, a “climate of opinion” which would permit Hitler to 
begin the building of his actual dictatorship. Propaganda of the 
deed has been one of the essential tools of every great statesman 
for ages. 

So whatever one may think of all this, we must view propa- 
ganda generically as an instrument of social control that has been 
demonstrated to be an exceedingly powerful weapon. In itself, it 
is no more amoral or immoral than a pistol or a shotgun. One 
can use a pistol to defend himself or he can use it to stage a 
stick-up. Hence, for the enlistment of cooperation to advance the 
cause of delinquency control the making of propaganda is deft- 
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uitely in the picture. This does not in any way mean falsification 
or misstatement. It means merely that instead of publishing a 
bare announcement that there were twenty cases of delinquency' 
last month, one would publish a synthetic case historv, showing 
what a “case” means in human terms and how the neglect of • 
parents, neighbors, and community leaders has imperiled a 
child’s future. In other tvords, the bare facts of delinquency must 
be translated into terms of human sentiment. It is human senti- 
ments that move men to action. A few years ago the editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper forced the parole board of his state to 
release a criminal from prison by conducting a deliberate propa- 
ganda campaign for several months based on the accusations of 
the prisoner’s tvife that the chaplain of the prison had made im- 
proper advances as the price of his recommendation for the pris- 
oner’s parole. Capitalizing on the public interest in any sex case, 
this editor published day after day for nearlv half a year articles 
and interviews, eveiy one of them pointing to the iniquity of 
keeping this “helpless victim” — a man who had been gnen five 
sears in prison for stealing a cow — in prison one more day “suffer- 
ing the torments of a loyal husband the virtue of tvhose wife is in 
danger." .\fter withstanding the barrage of women’s club peti- 
tions and public criticism for several months, the parole board 
finally capitulated and released the prisoner. But within another 
six months a small item of two lines on a back page announced 
that the helpless victim had been returned to prison for stealing 
another cow. The propaganda stories had gone on the first page 
under large headlines. The announcement of the collapse of the 
moral issue ran on an inside page under a one-line headline. 

Socially \aiueless as that particular piece of propaganda may 
have been, the same technique applied to the exposure of condi- 
tions in a correctional school, or to the reform of a jusenile 
court, or to the recreational system or the schools can obviously 
achieve Tivorth-while results. It is a dangerous method, hotvever, 
to use b\ itself, because merely to condition people on a senti- 
mental basis does not add to the intelligent perceptions of a 
community. It merely gets results. Sometimes those results are 
achieved at the cost of leaving unresolved conflicts repressed and 
hidden within the community which raav later flare up to undo 
all that has been done. Therefore it is essential that in addition 
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to enlisting cooperation by emotional conditioning another 
method also be used. 

b. Mutual Understanding and Removal of Conflicts. — During 
the last twenty years a number of studies of cooperative pro- 
cedures have been made by religious and other groups interested 
in improving community life. It has become clear that coopera- 
tion on an intelligent democratic level is an art.- The essence of 
the art seems to be in the first place to achieve a high degree of 
mutual understanding. This involves almost always, wherever 
conflict has arisen, stripping away of verbal screens, the search for 
the real meanings underlying the phraseology used. Any party to 
a controversy always has what may be called a real position as 
distinguished from his controversial position. Thus, a labor or- 
ganization which in a controversy insists on the limitation of 
output is really interested in security of jobs. Limitation of out- 
put is merely a means to an end. Make it plain that unlimited 
output will not bring a reduction in wages or a lay-off, and the 
reason for restricting output will disappear. The same is true in 
any controversy. The harmonizing of conflicts, therefore, involves 
two things: One is the unification of conceptual demands and the 
other is the composition of emotional oppositions. For real re- 
sults there must not only be a meeting of the minds on logical 
grounds but at the same time a satisfaction of emotional demands. 
To win support a proposed solution must not only seem logical 
and reasonable; it must feel acceptable. Courtis, McLane, and 
Morrison classify conflicts as (1) intentional, (2) irrational, and 
(3) rational.^ 

(1) Intentional conflicts are those created deliberately without 
justification by the facts. They may be motivated by fear, greed, 
the egotistic pride in one’s own power, etc. The most useful way 
of meeting them is to get the facts which prove the individual to 
be wrong. 

2 See M. P. Follett, Creative Experience, New York, 1930; Grace Coyle, 
Social Process in Organized Groups, New York, 1930; H. S. Elliott, The 
Process of Group Thinking, New York, 1928; A. D. Sheffield, Creative Dis- 
cussion, New York, 1927, and Joining in Public Discussion, New York, 1922. 
Consult Bibliography, Appendix D. 

2 The Teachers and Cooperation by S. A. Courtis, E. T. McLane, Nellie 
Morrison: committee in charge of Yearbook on Collaboration for the Na- 
tional Education Association, November, 1937. 
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(2) Irrational conflicts are created by emotions which prevent 
logical reasoning. Such conflicts may be permanent when caused 
by abnormal or pathological experiences, or they may be tem- 
porary when caused by the disturbing influences of emotion, 
ambition, desire for recognition, etc., or by “distorted” values. 
“Distorted” values are values which represent a group norm dif- 
ferent from the one in which the individual is called upon to 
function. The authors mentioned suggest that permanent conflicts 
are almost always beyond control so long as the cause remains. 
They are, in other words, expressions of personal maladjust- 
ments. Temporary conflicts, on the other hand, are beyond con- 
trol only so long as passion is dominant. One of the techniques for 
winning cooperation, then, is to keep the level of interaction 
objective and fact-minded. This calls for considerable skill on the 
part of the leader, or discussion chairman. The same remedy 
applies also to the problem of distorted values. It is necessary to 
understand why the individual takes the position he does. 

(3) Rational conflicts fall into five types: (i) misunderstand- 
ings; (ii) different or questionable facts; (iii) different methods; 
(iv) faulty reasoning; and (v) different values. 

i. Misunderstandings are common among people wno do not 
use terms carefully with singleness of reference. Interminable dis- 
putes, for example, may arise over the question of whether court 
statistics accurately measure “delinquency.” Until the term delin- 
quency is clearly defined, confusion is inevitable. 

ii. Differences over facts frequently arise because different 
parties use different sources of information. Furthermore, there is 
usually a selection of the facts ■which are obtained from different 
sources. A legislator, for example, quotes only those parts of a 
letter favorable to his own cause and omits the rest of the letter 
which is unfavorable. The quoted portion is a “fact,” but the 
significance of that fact may be quite different from the signifi- 
cance which seems to attach to it when it is read apart from the 
full context. So it is necessary to examine all the facts bearing on 
a particular controversy and to verify those facts. 

iii. When differences arise because of different methods, the 
remedy so far as possible is experimentation. Frequently in social 
situations, however, experimentation is either impossible or so 
complicated and slow that decisions must be reached before the 
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results will normally become available. What is to be striven for 
under these conditions is clear recognition that decisions must be 
tentative, pending the results of experimentation. 

iv. For faulty reasoning the obvious remedy is better reason- 
ing; that is to say, logical analysis. 

V. When values differ the problem becomes one of harmonizing 
through better understanding of each person’s values. “Man has 
not yet invented a method by which it can be proved that one 
value is better than another.’’^ 

I wonder. Philosophically yes, but practically, no. Perhaps 
one should qualify that flat statement by saying that man has not 
yet invented a method more fundamental than the test of lethal 
selection by which to prove that one value is better than another. 
Of course nobody can prove that life is better than death, but 
all mankind behaves as though that little point does not need 
proving. Even philosophers constantly act on the assumption 
that it is better to be alive than to be dead. By this test, then, 
utility for survival, some values are better than others, so the 
problem really becomes one of determining by rational methods 
what values on the whole and in the long run tend to enhance 
life, to perpetuate it, to make it more secure. No one can prove 
that life itself is worth while; but if the average person would 
rather be alive than dead, i.e., if that fundamental value is ac- 
cepted without proof, other values can be brought to the test, not 
all at once or with equal conclusiveness, but gradually as science 
more and more definitely demonstrates probabilities. In terms 
of the survival of the group, for example, it is already apparent 
that the value of child-bearing cannot be allowed to go below a 
certain point. Given the present death rate, that point is about 
three children per fertile marriage. To say that no method exists 
for determining which value is better than another is to ignore 
the fact that certain values are so fundamental and so widely 
accepted that for practical purposes they can always be used as 
ultimate criteria. The problem is merely to demonstrate con- 
clusively how any other value relates to these. 

c. Democratic Cooperation. — Democratic cooperation calls for 
a certain identification of personal purposes and activities with 
those of the group, and this identification comes hard to con- 
* Ibid,, p. 61, 
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firmed individualists. As the writers mentioned point out, the 
individual in carrying democratic cooperation needs: (i) to exer- 
cise initiative and carry the responsibility for the group; (2) to be 
group-minded; (3) to censor his thinking and action in terms of 
group needs and (4) to get rid of all personal sensitivity to crit- 
icism, neglect, etc. Specifically, he should (i) adopt the social point 
of view; (ii) think of himself as an organ of the group; (iii) censor 
his thoughts, language, and behavior, thinking always of the 
probable effect of everything said and done on other members of 
the group. He must present ideas with a minimum of possessive- 
ness and defensiveness. He must understand the other fellow’s 
intent as well as his contribution. He must stick to basic criticism, 
or as one probate judge said, “learn to keep his eye on the squir- 
rel.” Finally, (iv) he must learn to adjust to disappointment, to 
the failure of the group to accept suggestions and leadership, etc., 
without sulking, without hostility, and without bitterness. 

These characteristics of democratic cooperative behavior can-, 
not be learned by reading about them in a book. They -must be 
practiced with constant self-criticism. They must be prc.cticed 
with the deliberate intention of learning from one’s own r.'.istakes. 

The task of winning cooperation, then, seems to be one of emo- 
tional conditioning on the one hand and of mutual understand- 
ing, removal of conflicts, and democratic collaboration on the 
other. Each method should supplement the other. 

But when cooperation has been won, what is to be done with it? 
Cooperation without organization produces only confusion. The 
essence of organization is allocation of function. 

4. To allocate function is to determine who is to make what 
class of decisions and who is to do what. This requires a func- 
tional analysis of the job to be done. To organize anything is to 
bring parts of a complex whole into functional relationships 
which further the achievement of the objectives. It is, let us say, 
a question of organizing a campaign to add a probation officer to 
the juvenile court. Who is to head this organization? Who is to 
act as executive secretary? Who is to attend to details of arranging 
meetings, preparing publicity, contacting influential sub-groups 
in the community, enlisting the interest of influential citi- 
zens, etc.? American culture provides a ready-made pattern of 
organization for movements of this sort. The important thing 
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is usually to pick the right person for the right job. Again, 
common experience indicates that the selection will be done more 
intelligently if it is performed by a small steering committee 
rather than by a large mass meeting or similar group. The prob- 
lem here is not one of utter democracy but of efficient democracy, 
getting the most effective person into the right function. A large 
meeting, especially if the different candidates are themselves 
present, can seldom canvass their respective qualifications frankly 
enough or fully enough to make intelligent selections. 

5. It is a definite function of leadership to arouse esprit de 
corps and to maintain morale. Esprit de corps is belief in and 
enthusiasm for the group. Morale is the staying quality of the 
group, its determination to see the problem through at whatever 
cost. 

The history of group organization throughout the ages ex- 
emplifies almost innumerable devices for arousing esprit de corps. 
There is, of course, the obvious value of a group name. Usually 
it should be one suggesting positive qualities and arousing a 
minimum of hostility on the part of outsiders. Then there is the 
visible representation — a picture or emblem, symbolizing the 
name and group. The Elephant, the Donkey, the Bull Moose are 
examples. The group must be rationalized and explained to its 
own members and to the outside world. Hence the need of a 
group history and the value of a group tradition. Closely related 
to this is the matter of group ideology. An ideology states the 
purposes and the hopes and aspirations for which the group has 
been organized. Here the social myth enters the picture. The 
social myth may be called the emotionalized ideology of the 
group. It tends to idealize the virtues of the group and to empha- 
size the defects of the opposition. This is, of course, best exempli- 
fied by the myth developed by each of the warring powers in any 
war, and by the myths that have grown up on both sides in the 
labor movement. Every group tends to idealize itself and to de- 
humanize its opponents. Labor struggles for “justice,” “democ- 
racy,” "fair play.” Employers hire strong-arm men in the name of 
“law and order,” “the American way,” “liberty.” The more emo- 
tional the conflict, the more emotionally charged are the rival 
myths. But some mythologizing, some emotionalizing of an ide- 
ology, seems to be necessary to create esprit de corps. 
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Morale is the subtle hardening ol purpose. It is more than a 
mere enthusiasm for a group and its purposes, more than an 
enthusiastic sense of identification with the group. It is what may 
be called the standing determination to carry through. Football 
coaches, military commanders, explorers and leaders of all kinds 
have been distinguished by an almost intuitive grasp of the ob- 
jective and subjective conditions necessary to morale. In one sit- 
uation it will be an outstanding act of personal heroism. In 
another it will be the simplicity and frankness with which all are 
challenged to meet the problem as their owm. However it is done, 
it must be done if the group is to function cohesively for any 
length of time. 

Perhaps one of the fundamental requirements is to create what 
one may call the illusion of invincibility and success. Thus, a 
football coach facing a team svith a long record of physical in- 
juries behind it and a dispirited outlook on the coming season, 
capitalized on the current popularity of the Coue formula, “Every 
day in every’ way I get better and better.” Confronted by a boy 
hobbling off the field with a broken collar bone, the coach called 
the squad together and told them, "The man who won’t be hurt, 
can’t be hurt!” Thereupon the team went through two full sea- 
sons without ever taking time out for an injured player! WTien- 
ever a lad svas hurt so badly that he couldn’t get up for the next 
scrimmage, he would be propped up play by play till he came to. 
The team won two state championships. That ' ,as an example of 
building morale. Any leader setting out to raise the adjustment 
efficiency of his community agencies would do well to profit from 
such examples. 

6. Releasing and directing action is the next step. All this win- 
ning cooperation, organizing it, and building esprit de corps and 
morale svould be useless unless ultimately it could be translated 
into action. That means certain particular individuals must do 
certain things at certain definite times and places in certain more 
or less definite ways. It is a function of leadership to determine 
wffio shall do svhat and to release and direct action at the proper 
psychological moment. What the action shall be, who shall per- 
form it, how it shall be carried through, and at whom it shall be 
directed are all matters of tactics. The gi'eat leaders of history 
have been characterized by an almost intuitive grasp of situations 
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with which they were dealing and an almost uncanny sense of 
timing. This was particularly true of Lenin and of Hitler. Time 
and again it was Lenin alone who stood between the Bolshevik 
leaders and premature action which would have ruined every- 
thing. Hitler’s sense of the strategic moment to precipitate a new 
crisis was one of the eye-opening characteristics of post-depression 
Europe. 

Suppose, for example, that you are building up to a demand on 
the board of supervisors for a new probation officer. A juvenile 
delinquent, who is under what locally passes for probationary 
supervision, wrecks a train or sets fire to a public building. In 
other words, he commits a rather dramatic act which attracts 
attention. Shall you or someone representing your movement 
seize upon that incident as a means of dramatizing your problem 
to the community? That is a practical question in tactics. If you 
issue a statement or make a public speech concerning the obvious 
moral of the case, you run the risk of arousing hostility and 
throwing the old regime on the defensive. If you say nothing, you 
run the risk of losing a golden opportunity to dramatize the issue. 
Either course involves risks. If you run the risk of conflict, is your 
community well enough educated on the issues involved to rise 
to your proposed solution? Have you won enough backing to 
force a decision then? If you say nothing, can you reasonably 
hope to accomplish your aim later without public fanfare and 
open conflict? These are all questions of tactics involved in releas- 
ing and directing action. 

7. Appraising Results . — You have, let us say, through co- 
operation and organization, through arousing esprit de corps and 
maintaining morale, and through timely action brought your 
proposed solution into use. Now you are faced with the question, 
is it adequate? Is it working satisfactorily? Is it doing the job? 
This is the problem of appraisals. Two distinct levels of appraisal 
should be distinguished: the administrative and the scientific. 

a. Administrative Appraisals . — On the administrative level one 
seeks a total picture of what has been done, what volume of 
effort has been expended, at what cost, and with what results. A 
guidance clinic, for example, will want to know how many cases 
in a given area have been examined, what recommendations have 
been made, what recommendations have been executed, and 
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what improvement or deteriorations have occurred in the adjust- 
ment of the patients. This was the sort of thing done by Dr. Healy 
and reported in Treatment and What Happened Afterwards.^ 
Such appraisals are in no sense scientific. They do not really 
appraise the work of the clinic as such. They merely describe what 
has been done and what are its apparent results. But they do not 
tell what would have happened to these cases had such treatment 
not been given, or what did happen to similar cases which went 
untreated. 

b. Scientific Appraisals. — Scientific appraisals always involve at 
least an attempt to control or to evaluate all factors other than 
the one that is being appraised. Almost always in programs of 
social action this is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. The 
best that can be done is to approximate scientific appraisal. For 
any delinquency-prevention movement the problem is one not so 
much of scientific appraisal as of administrative appraisal. It is 
always useful, however, to bear in mind that when an adminis- 
trative appraisal shows apparent improvement or deterioration in 
the cases worked with, the influence of extraneous factors has not 
been ruled out. If one is to make honest propaganda one must 
not claim that because delinquency has decreased following the 
institution of a bigger recreational program or the employment 
of psychiatric social workers the recreational program or the 
psychiatric social workers necessarily did it. Allowance must al- 
ways be made for the factors which have not been controlled. 

Some Specific Leadership Centers 

(i) Civic organizations, (2) newspapers, and (3) radio are agen- 
cies of the utmost importance, in arousing the community to its 
shortcomings in delinquency prevention. (4) The local library 
also has a role to play. 

1. Civic Organizations. — Luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, Amer- 
ican Legion posts, the P.T.A., and similar organizations can gear 
into juvenile delinquency prevention in at least twelve ways:® 

First. Make child-adjustment a major objective of your club. If you 
don’t like to think about delinquency, remember that every child has to 
come to terms with the life about him — and the better community you 
make, the better every child’s chances of becoming a useful citizen. 

^ Boston, 1939. 
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Make child adjustment, adjustment for all children, an objective — then 
make it come true by pitching in to strengthen every agency that helps 
that adjustment: the police, the juvenile court, the schools, the leisure 
time agencies, the churches, the family case work agencies, and all the 
rest. How? 

The best way of attacking the problem is through a Community Coun- 
cil or Coordinating Council. If there is none in your town, your biggest 
job would be to start one; if there is one, your club should join it at 
once. If there is no Delinquehcy Prevention Committee in your council, 
see that one is organized and have your club represented on it. 

Second: If you do not have a Council and feel that its formation is 
beyond your club’s resources, or if it is already functioning and your 
club would like some specific task in connection with its efforts, do one 
of the following things. 

I. Call on your school board and find out if it has made provision 
for identifying and giving special treatment to children with be- 
havior problems. If it has, you may be able to assist; if it hasn’t, 
urge that this be done immediately. Any school can use the Cali- 
fornia School Child Guidance Conference techniques. 

II. Visit your social agencies — the welfare office. Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, character building groups such as Camp Fire Girls and Boy 
Scouts, community centers, charitable organizations, probate court, 
etc., regularly to see that they are helping problem children adjust 
themselves. If nothing is being done in tliis respect, see if your 
club can suggest a way of providing such service. 

III. Investigate the opportunities for leisure time activity in your com- 
munity for boys and girls. Are the schools open at night? Do the 
churches have mid-week activities for youth? Is a club of boys or 
girls provided with adequate quarters and suitable adult leader- 
ship? Are playgrounds supervised? Are handicraft classes available? 
Are N.Y.A. and W.P.A. programs providing recreation and voca- 
tional training programs? 

IV. Find out whether your city government is alert to the need for 
proper housing, sanitation and health regulations in your poorer 
districts. If not, bring that matter to their attention. 

V. Visit the editors of your newspapers and invite them to help you 
acquaint the people of your community with the need for ade- 
quate recreation, housing and child guidance in the schools. 
Work out with them a program of publicity on community needs, 
after you have studied needs and ways of meeting them. Cooperate 
in any way you can with the press to make the public realize the 
importance of home conditions, leisure time activities and adult 
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leadership in preventing problem children from becoming crim- 
inals. If you encounter indifference, dig up the facts and present 
information that will compel attention from editors, public offi- 
cials, other local organizations. 

VI. Find out from the schools and local social agencies what children 
need money to attend summer camp, or to be sent to clinics, etc. 
.'\ssist in meeting that need and ask. the aid of other clubs. 

VII. Check up with your local librarian to see what books on delin- 
quency and mental hygiene are available to parents and club 
program chairmen in your town. 

VIII. Set up a "toy library” in the poorer districts to lend toys to poor 
children as an ordinary library lends books. (Toys must be prop- 
erly sterilized after each loan.) This idea is working in scores of 
cities from California to New York. 

IX. Check up on the prevalence of salacious literature in your town. 
Distribution of "cartoon books" and similar lewd material has 
become a racket, exploited by the underworld of the big cities and 
reaching into the remotest rural districts. Your town isn’t too 
litde or too refined to be included in the racket. Find out. If you 
want to know what happens when children reach such filth look 
it up in Courtney Riley Cooper’s Designs in Scarlet. 

X. Make the most of your club’s prestige and influence. Capitalize 
on the things clubs are good at, namely, leadership and influence 
And stay away from the things they are not good at, namely, 
amateur case work. Organize to act as Brothers or Big Sisters to 
normal children, if you so desire, by all mean:. But don’t take on 
any maladjusted children who need expert understanding and 
treatment. 'lour most efficient aid for problem children can be 
rendered not by' trying to act as substitutes for trained w'orkers 
but by leading your community to employ trained w'orkers. 

XI. Give your leadership groups a shot in the arm by having them 
rate your town’s delincjuency-prevention readiness against "best 
practice in the United States. Be prepared for a definite defla- 
tion of local pride when you face the facts. 

XII. Don t give up, or be lulled into inactivity by "patent medicines.” 
No one program is enough. Back of every maladjusted child is a 
maladjusted home and a maladjusted town. Work for coordinated 
action of all agencies all along the front— but keep luorking.^ 

'Adapted from Child Adjustment Through Community Coordination— the 
Modern Club Objective, the Delinquency Prevention Council of Michigan, 
1940, Karl Zeisler, secretary. 
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2. The Local Newspapers. — Newspapers control the attention 
of a community. One newspaper editor thoroughly aroused to the 
seriousness of this problem could organize any community in 
thirty days. Without becoming a crusader, however, any editor 
can do his bit by giving space to real news about the fight on 
delinquency. 

How many juvenile delinquents does your town have each year? 

Where are spots on a delinquency spot map the thickest? 

Where are they the thinnest? 

Will local people comment on these differences and the reason* 
for them? 

What is being done to meet the problem? 

How many probation cases does your local probation officer 
have to look after? How does this compare with the fifty-case 
maximum that social work experts regard as the upper limit of 
individual efficiency? 

Can the school people make any suggestions concerning im- 
provements that might help to cut the delinquency rate? 

What do the ministers think about the situation? 

It is quite unnecessary to ask such questions — or to answer 
them — in a censorious way. The wrong way to go at the delin- 
quency problem is to begin by creating a conflict situation. Con- 
flicts may be necessary eventually, but we can get ahead faster if 
we don’t have to stop to fight each other on the way. Every 
conflict creates two tamps, each seeking victory over the other 
fellow. 

What we are after in this movement is fewer delinquent boys 
and girls — and the more cooperation and the less conflict we have 
on the way the better. 

The newspaper that is merely out to print a “good story” on 
delinquency may unconsciously be aiding and abetting crime 
because the surest way to create a good story is to stir up a com- 
munity controversy. What is needed in combating delinquency 
is not a community row, with the ministers or the women’s dubs 
calling some official names, and the newspaper gleefully printing 
the whole business — that sort of thing can easily kill progress in 
delinquency prevention for years. What we need is the assump- 
tion on the part of everybody that the other fellows want to help 
children just about as much as we do ourselves, and that if we 
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all get together and forget difierences in methods for the time 
being we may be able to make a beginning in the right direction. 

In California, in Michigan, and in other states, the jusenile 
courts, the police, and the schools have taken the lead in starting 
this movement to reduce delinquency. Curiously enough, while 
newspapers have been very much concerned wdth the problem of 
crime, most of them have taken little or no leadership in the 
fight to control delinquency. Outstanding exceptions in Mich- 
igan are the Detroit News, under ^V. S. Gilmore and Fred Gaert- 
ner; the Jackson Citizen Patriot, of Jackson. Michigan, under 
Carl M. Saunders, and the Monroe Evening News, of ^^on^oe, 
Ylichigan, under Karl Zeisler. 

§. Radio . — The nearest radio station can be of great assistance, 
if com-inced that influential people are sincerelv interested in the 
delinquency problem. Local advertisers might include reference 
to delinquenc.- in their programs. The station itself might give 
some time to talks bv local leaders on the subject. Ar. interview 
over the air with social workers would be wor'h while. Delin- 
quents tkemsekes, of course, should be kept o§ the air, as they 
should be kept In the background generally, for obvious reasons 
of exhibitionism and notoriei';. 

Stations that have been of outstanding aid to the delinquenq’ 
control movement in Michigan include 'WAVJ, Tke Detroit 
Xews-, MJR. also in Detroit; CKLW in Windsor, Ont.; and 
WK.AR, the Michigan State College station. East Lansing. 

4. Tke Library . — The local librarv has an important function 
to perform in broadening die background of local leadership by 
makir.g a\ ailable the literature on juvenile delinquencv. Every 
libran.’ board otces it to the community 10 check up on its supply 
of books on delinquenq, crime, and personality maladjustment. 
.A selected list of tides will be found at the end of this book. How 
many of them are in your librars? 

Not only should the books be in the librarv, but thev should 
be placed on special shelves accessible to the public, lists of them 
should be published in the local paper and sent to the luncheon 
clubs, the omen s Club, the American Legion, and similar or- 
ganizations; and special reading lists of recent magazine articles 
on delinquenq' should be prepared, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed. 
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It would also be desirable for the library to display charts and 
maps showing local delinquency conditions. These probably can 
be obtained through the cooperation of the social science classes 
of the local high school or the local junior college, once the Board 
of Education and the superintendent of schools understand the 
need for such materials. 

How It Actually Works 

All this is very fine on paper, but can it be done? The detailed 
description of how it actually worked in one small Michigan 
community of 18,000, namely, Monroe, has been provided by one 
of the men mainly responsible, Karl Zeisler, managing editor 
of the Monroe Evening News. 

The situation out of which the Monroe Deliquency Preven- 
tion Movement emerged was substantially this: A dozen delin- 
quents had crashed the front page at the same time one day in 
1935. So the county librarian, a Red Cross worker, the Salvation 
Army captain, two school principals, and the local newspaper 
editor, got together one night to find out what could be done for 
the young people in their town. In so acting, they constituted 
themselves a nucleus of leadership. The difficulties encountered 
and the techniques used during the next four years are described 
by Mr. Zeisler as follows: 

Was it necessary, in our town, for a dozen youngsters to spend their 
spare time playing the villains in an endless Dick Tracy episode? 

We had to admit that for all we knew, it probably was necessary. We 
couldn’t put our collective finger on a single thing the community was 
doing to make haloes more attractive than naughtiness. The only bright 
lights across the tracks glowed in beer gardens — and worse places; the 
only amusement afforded youngsters w'as in the somewhat questionable 
attractions out of Hollywood: the only distinction worthy of emulation 
in that area was getting sent to jail. Everything that might inspire an 
ambitious youngster to grow up to be president was blacked out; 
churches, schools, meeting places were all dark after sunset, and in all 
frankness we couldn’t blame the youngsters for finding self-expression 
in window-breaking or car-pilfering. 

We asked the advice of sociologists at the University; then start- 
ing with spot maps, six determined delinquency-preventers went to work 
in our town. Some of the pins we punched into the spot maps ourselves, 
such as the risk-factors and their antidotes, from dens of vice to vacant 
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lots convertible into playgrounds. Other pins we got the W.P.A. to 
punch for us, for we found that under the recreation program the 
W.P.A, can do a lot of spadework in a delinquency survey, and there’ll 
be no shovel-leaning if you pick an energetic supervisor. W.P.A. fur- 
nished the workers, we furnished the pencils and thumb-tacks. In no 
time we had a collection of maps that told a graphic story of why 
Monroe youngsters were landing in jail with disconcerting frequency. 
Even more compelling was an amateur movie of housing conditions 
across the tracks. 

We decided to start our prevention program on the Western Front 
of the luncheon clubs. The knights of the knife and fork gasped at 
our movies and gazed at the maps till the spots wore off — then some- 
body got up and moved that the president appoint a committee! 

“Beware of Committees” 

That was Mistake No. i. We’d fired our barrage, and scared out 
only a timid rabbit of a committee. Beware of committees! They grow 
on every bush. Go to any extreme you like, but if you want to prevent 
delinquency in your town, shun committees like the plague. 

But long before the committees got their names in the pajaer. Mistake 
No. 2 popped up. We were visited by delegations from the spottiest 
section of our maps. 

"What are you trying to do?" they asked us, "show up the East End 
for having all the tough kids?” 

That the East End had a very valuable asset in civic pride had 
escaped us entirely. It took us a year to live that mistake down. 

When next the maps went on display East End leaders were present. 
They told their side of the story, and they had a chance to point out 
the uptown landlords who were partly responsible for housing condi- 
tions and to ask for the playgrounds and clinics and police protection 
they needed themselves. We moved heaven and earth — and not a few 
pins on those maps — to get them on our side. 

Our mistakes gradually made us realize that while nine people out 
of ten in any town can be appalled by a recital of evil conditions — only 
a few active leaders can undertake the job of correcting them. So when 
next we wheeled out our maps we aimed them at carefully selected 
leaders, instead of firing broadside at entire clubs. We combed the 
membership of every active organization in town, picking out one or 
two men or women from each whom we knew wouldn’t stop with 
moving-to-have-a-commiitee-appointed. Then we invited them to an 
important meeting, being careful not to specify what it was for. Long 
before the mayor rapped for order every detail of that meeting had 
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been planned in advance, assigned to specific individuals and even 
rehearsed down to the last motion and second. An hour after it started, 
the ammunition had been fired, much of it by East Siders themselves — • 
a dozen motions had been made, and the 75 real leaders present found 
themselves members of the Community Council, headed by a selected 
steering board of seven members. 

The next day prevention landed on the front page. The six delin- 
quency-preventers heaved a sigh and sat back to watch the wheels go 
round. And they did. 

The Community Council, which gets together once a year to hear 
how things are going so they can report back to their clubs, accom- 
plished an amazing number of changes in our community. Meeting 
informally as often as necessary, the steering group acts as a clearing 
house for jobs that need doing; sponsorship of an outing or a Scout 
troop; furnishing a clubroom or volunteer leaders; paying for tonsil 
operations or getting cars to take youngsters to a hospital. It calls school, 
city, police and court officials into its meetings to see how things are 
going and to suggest improvements. 

It makes mistakes, too, as when it tried to get the courts, police and 
schools to exchange case information before the agencies were ready 
for this step. But it profits by its mistakes. By its trial and error method, 
and aided by a gradual community awakening all along the line, here 
are some of the things that have been accomplished in three years in 
Monroe. 


The Things Accomplished 

I. When the city licensed liquor places it was an ideal opportunity 
to argue that the revenue be used to help offset the liabilities, and 
a community recreation program was set up, its budget equalling 
the license fees. 

II. The W.P.A. recreation project furnished leaders for a 400-member 
Boys Club. A savings and loans company donated the building! 
state and federal agencies paid for a trained child welfare worker. 

III. The school board saw the light and set up a branch library in 
the East End, expanded its night school program, established 
an orthopedic room. 

IV. The N.Y.A. furnished power tools to put 75 youngsters at work 
making new street signs, park benches and traffic signs. 

V. The county library board has almost won a fight for adequate 
funds out of penal fine money that was formerly wasted by 
district school boards on unneeded encyclopedias. 
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VL Community Fourth of July and Hallowe’en celebrations are spon- 
sored and financed by the recreation board. 

VH. County cooperation and the enterprise of Probate Judge Cron 
secured the sendees of the Michigan Child Guidance Institute’s 
traveling clinic. 

VIII. The federal and state employment service offered vocational guid- 
ance to unemployed youngsters. 

IX. Welfare agencies have started to pool their case records — a begin- 
ning, we hope, of a complete coordination of all agencies not 
only for delinquency prevention, but looking to rehabilitation of 
the supposedly hopeless unemployables. 

All this hasn’t completely prevented delinquency in Monroe. But 
nearly everyone in town knows about delinquency now, and through 
their dub affiliations, many people are doing something abo-_ .'t. 

Det.\ils of Salesmanship 

Don’t get the idea you won’t encounter opposition. 'Welcome it. 
Opposition is far easier to fight than indifference. In fighting against 
open opposition of die kind offered by the worried ta.xpayer — and 
don’t forget he’s just as sincere as you are; it’s his pocketbook, after 
all — you have a tremendous weapon on your side. To use it. just figure 
how much your prevention program will cost for each youngster in 
towm, and compare that with the cost of sending one delinquent boy 
to Lansing, or one delinquent girl to .Adrian. 

IVTiat are you going to do about indifference, if you should run into 
it in official quarters? There again you have all die hea\y artillery on 
your side. In this case the siege gun is Public Opinion. But it takes 
skill to use it. You can't move an inch toward prevention if vou don’t 
get the public on your side. That was our mistake in needlessly offend- 
ing the leaders from across the tracks. But with public opinion back 
of your program, no elected official, no public agenq-, can resist your 
influence. 

If you suspect you are going to find your courts, your police, your 
probation office, your schools, reluctant to change their ways — and be 
sure their ways need changing before you tackle them — the simplest 
way of overcoming their indifference or resistance is to get them on 
your side right at the start. Start your discussions with the juvenile 
judge, the police chief, the sheriff, the probation officer and the school 
superintendent all present. After all. they knoiv far more about the 
problem than you do. .Accept their findings and suggestions, and see 
if they won’t respond when you offer to help them solve those problems. 
Then, if you have public opinion behind vour program sou have a 
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solid foundation to work from. If they still don’t respond — well, pub- 
lic opinion can take care of that. 

You’ll run into stumps in your path. Look for them — the inertia of 
existing organizations that resent new movements as an implication 
that they aren't doing their job; the lightweight who attaches himself 
or herself to such movements for the prestige; and the conservatives 
with whom you must fight from the very beginning or your whole 
program will be a victim of the next “economy wave.” 

Work with existing groups. Handpick your leaders to weed out 
the lightweights and committeemen. Get the public on your side, by 
taking it into your confidence from the start. You aren’t trying to set 
up a new organization or start a program, but to make an entire com- 
munity aware of its problem and willing to tackle it by every force 
at its command. 

You will be surprised at some of the unexpected cooperation you 
get. Everyone is interested in boys and girls — nearly everyone would 
like to do something for them. Look for help from individual ministers, 
doctors, industrialists, business men — not from the entire groups they 
represent. But don’t try to win over the whole medical society or 
chamber of commerce. Win the leaders. Count on the politicians too — 
as a rule they’re far more interested in the underprivileged and the 
youngsters than professional reformers. Besides, they hold the muni- 
cipal purse strings. And right now there is a host of federal and state 
agencies eager to help — the N.Y.A., C.C.C., W.P.A., the University, the 
state welfare department, the state police, the state-federal employment 
service. Get them all into your picture. 

Start with a small discussion group, include your officials, consult the 
experts, learn the facts about your own community, handpick your 
leaders, and your town will have a delinquency prevention program in 
operation. It won’t cut crime overnight; it will cost money, time and 
effort. It may not show tangible results for a decade but you will be 
training the only weapons known on crime at its source, and fulfilling 
your community’s responsibility to its youth.’’ 

The All-important Determination to Stay with It 

When one analyzes the procedures of these Monroe leaders, it 
becomes apparent that they began with the all-important de- 
termination to function as a center of initiative in the community 
till the problem was solved. That was the first and most impor- 

t From a paper read at the Saginaw conference of the Delinquency Preven- 
tion Council of Michigan, October 13, 1939, as published in The Delinquency 
News Letter, October, 1939. 
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tant step. Constructive social action begins with the appearance of 
a determined nucleus of leadership to crystallize and direct the 
dissatisfaction or unrest inherent in the problem situation. What 
happens from there on is determined by many things, among the 
most important of which are the skill and insight of the members 
of this nucleus of leadership, and their willingness to learn from 
their own mistakes. Along w'ith other functions of leadership, the 
Monroe experience illustrates all this very well. 

It also illustrates something else, which only the politically 
minded usually appreciate. This is the absolute necessity of 
adapting social action to a preexisting structure, or pattern, of 
community relationships. The broad outlines of this structure or 
pattern are, of course, laid down by our culture. But within that 
broad outline each community develops its own individual pat- 
tern, built out of its own peculiar history, its own economic and 
social needs, and its own constellation of important personalities. 
No outsider, while he remains an outsider, can possibly appre- 
ciate the nuances and delicate overtones of any local action- 
situation: the particular traditions that must not be violated; the 
particular network of local interests that mu.Vi never be set vi- 
brating too violently: the particular constellations of important 
personalities who must be brought along. All this we must try 
inadequately to put into words in the next chapter.® 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What types of directive initiative have been distinguished? 

2. What are the functions of directive initiative? 

5. Where does this book fit into the functions of leadership? 

4. What methods of enlisting cooperation have been suggested? Dis- 
tinguish carefully between them. 

5. Explain the nature of propaganda. 

6. Is it morally justifiable to make propaganda for a worthy cause? 

7. What fundamental processes are involved in harmonizing conflicts? 

8. What is involved in democratic cooperation? 

9. Explain how one arouses esprit de corps. What devices are used? 

10. What is morale? How does one build or maintain morale? 

It. What is the importance of timing in social action? 

* Among interesting examples of community leadership that might be cited 
from many cities, the report of the Brightmoor Community Center in Detroit 
for 1940 may be mentioned specifically, as edited by Mr. George .Aider, 
director. 
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12. How would you distinguish between the types of appraisals men- 
tioned in the chapter? ' 

13. What leadership centers can one find in an ordinary community? 

14. Name five specific things that a civic club can do for delinquency 
control. 

15. How can newspapers help? 

16. Why not let delinquents speak over the radio? 

17. What are the functions of a library in social action? 

18. Outline the procedures of the leaders in Monroe in attempting to 
control delinquency. What do you regard as crucial steps in their 
procedures? 

19. How would you sum up the problem of leadership in relation to 
social action? 

20. What are the elements of the community action-situation? 



Chapter XIV 

The Structure of Community Action 

The Cultural Outlines of the Pattern 

For present purposes the field of social action in any American 
community may be broken down into seven areas. 

1. The mores, or the compulsive expectations of a community. 

2. The legal framework. 

3. The service pattern. 

4. Local influence groups. 

5. Centers of influence. 

6. Controllers of public attention. 

7. Political leaders. 

1. The Mores. — Sociologists and ethnologists have made us 
familiar with the wide range of conduct controlled by the mores. 
For present purposes we may confine ourselves to five outstanding 
aspects; (a) private capitalism; (b) monogamy; (c) Christianity; 
(d) nationalism; and (e) the private moral code. 

a. The compulsive expectations regarding the maintenance of 
private capitalism constitute definite limitations on the range of 
social action in any American community. To be branded as a 
socialist or a “red” is immediately to violate these compulsive 
expectations. Even to exceed the current stereotyped expectations 
concerning the scope of government and the need of economy is 
to narrow the circle of people who are willing to cooperate. 
Hence, even a program which is designed to strengthen capi- 
talism by remos'ing some of its abuses must be careful to keep 
within the limit of what is ordinarily regarded as “sound govern- 
mental policy.” It is at this point that the traditional r61e of 
accounting as a device for controlling private business betrays its 
greatest weakness. There is no such thing as social accounting. 
Public finance is conducted in terms of dollar income and outgo. 
But the profit and loss to a community in reducing the death 
rate, controlling syphilis, abolishing slums, or controlling crime 
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and delinquency — these things do not show up on any ledger in 
any city hall in America. There is very great need of extending the 
concept of accounting to units of social, as well as economic, 
significance. 

b. Next to private property perhaps the most unchallengeable 
institution in any community is the institution of monogamy. As 
Thurman Arnold has shown, there is always a gap between the 
symbols of an institution and its actual practice. This is true with 
monogamy. But everywhere the compulsive expectation is that 
the only socially sanctioned sexual relationships of men and 
women should occur in the monogamous relation. Everywhere 
the covert fear that the sex drive may break through the accepted 
pattern manifests itself in the intense interest that attaches to any 
violation of the code and the intense condemnation that descends 
upon the head of any detected violator. Hence the denunciation 
heaped on Bertrand Russell when he was appointed to a chair of 
mathematics in New York City College. Russell had been an out- 
spoken advocate of extra-marital relations — a definite challenge to 
the traditional conception of monogamy. Leaders seeking to enlist 
cooperation and to raise the level of delinquency control in their 
community must deal gingerly with any facts or conditions which 
threaten the cherished trust that sexual behavior is actually con- 
forming to the coercive expectations of the community. Thus, a 
school principal who discovers evidence that his students have 
been using contraceptives must be exceedingly discrete in the 
use which he makes of such information. Many good people in 
their determination to believe in the traditional sexual patterns 
would much prefer to dismiss the principal rather than to face 
the facts which challenge those patterns. 

c. The Christian ideology is another of the cultural compulsives 
which must be taken into account. There is some evidence that 
these compulsions are somewhat more demanding in the smaller 
communities and in the South than in the larger cities and in the 
North. But almost everywhere a certain reverence for traditional 
religious ideas is a prerequisite for community influence. 

d. Patriotism, or identification with the symbols of national 
unity and power, is another prerequisite of influence. Unfortu- 
nately, the criteria of real service to the common good are so 
vague and many issues are so confusing that the symbols of the 
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common good are not infrequently used to cloak enterprises of 
subversive character. At the same time, however, to be placed in 
the position of being unable to use those symbols or to be openly 
accused of being an enemy of the .American people is to come into 
conflict tvith one of the most powerful coercive expectations of 
American communities. 

e. The private moral code demanded of its leaders by Amer- 
ican communities is again an expression of desire. Men demand 
of their leaders greater rectitude in social dependability than they 
are usually able to count on in themselves. Hence the fear that all 
public men have of “being framed.” 

2. The Legal Framework . — The more coercive and definitely 
formulated rules of conduct sanctioned by the mores have been 
enacted into law. To enforce the law' there are sheriffs, police 
officers, and courts. Moreover, the American people have ex- 
pressed their expectations concerning education of their children 
in the form of law's establishing schools and requiring attendance 
to certtiin ages. To care for families w'hen they become dependent 
there are legally established w'elfare agencies. For special services 
there are clinics and hospitals. All of these various bodies have 
administrative heads who in turn have definite ideas about their 
own functions and prerogatives. It is impossible to make any 
proposal in anv community concerning the welfare of children 
w'ithout touching on the field of some official charged by law with 
certain responsibilities in that field. To make any such sugges- 
tions, therefore, without expecting reactions from men who are 
working in the field is a bit naive. 

3- The Scivice Pattern . — Beyond the legally established agen- 
cies there are various privately supported agencies frequently 
working together through some such organization as a council of 
social agencies, and in several hundred American cities sup- 
ported by a financing organization known as the Community 
Chest or Community Fund. Over the course of several generations 
there has gradually evolved a considerable body of tradition and 
technology concerning the functions and methodology of these 
various agencies. Again, executives and workers in these agencies 
have definite ideas about their own functions, the proper tech- 
niques to be used, and the scope of their activities. Those ex- 
pectations must be taken into account. 
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4. Local Influence Groups. — Every community of any size in 
the United States has literally hundreds of private organizations. 
There are chambers of commerce, labor unions, trades and labor 
councils, service clubs, women’s clubs, American Legion posts, 
fraternal organizations, church societies, etc. Each of these has its 
own particular objectives, but practically all of them have an 
incidental interest in community affairs. Many of them are 
made up of public officials and the executives of local corpora- 
tions, or the wives of these functionaries. That means that their 
private opinions on public affairs are important. Any important 
proposal for social action must take account of these people. For 
reasonable chances of success it must have the support of many 
of them. 

5. Centers of Influence. — American culture being what it is, 
dominated by pecuniary motives, the owners and managers of 
business concerns, and especially big business concerns, carry 
great influence. Their business decisions affect the prosperity of 
thousands of their fellow citizens, and their favor or disfavor can 
make or mar the fortunes of professional men and politicians. 
For various reasons, their attitudes easily find reflection in the 
local press. Therefore, although they are very frequently "too 
busy" to pay much attention to the ordinary functioning of 
public and private agencies, any proposal to alter the functioning 
of those agencies or to spend money to make them more efficient 
immediately attracts the attention of the men and women who 
dominate the community. Hence the importance of winning the 
support of the leaders of this g^oup. 

6. Controllers of Public Attention.^'EAiiors, radio executives, 
and prominent clergymen rank as controllers of public attention. 
They determine what problems shall be thrown forward into the 
public notice. More important still, they give the cues to the rest 
of the community as to what attitudes are “right,” “constructive,” 
“sensible,” and what ones are not. They function as leaders, defin- 
ing the situation, proposing solutions, and not infrequently try- 
ing to enlist cooperation. Only occasionally do they, like Father 
Coughlin, go on to encourage organizations to carry through their 
ideas. But ^t least they are important in presenting issues and 
“slanting” the reactions of the community. It would seem to be 
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the merest common sense for anybody who desires to change the 
functioning of delinquency-control institutions in any commu- 
nity to come to terms with the editors, the radio executives, and 
the ministers very early in the process. 

7. Political Leaders . — ^Political personages constitute another 
group of individuals whose influence very definitely must be 
sought. Delinquency control is obviously a non-political matter. 
Democrats and Republicans alike agree that delinquency is un- 
desirable. Yet the ultimate difficulty is that more efficient methods 
inevitably mean less political control of the police, the courts, the 
probation system, and the schools. This is partially offset by the 
fact that politicians gain power by “selling” platforms to the 
voters. \VTen delinquency control becomes popular, when people 
demand more efficiency and are willing to vote for it, political 
support will follow. 

CoMiiuNiTY Differences in Readiness to Act 

In the setting which we have sketched the task of moving a 
community to action is primarily a problem of enlisting t>.e active 
interest and support of community leaders and leadership groups. 
Communities differ enormously in the sensitivity of local leaders 
to local social problems. Such differences are usually determined 
by the presence or absence of a few individuals of social vision 
and force of character. Where such individuals are present, the 
problem of getting active local cooperation is always much simpler 
than in communities where leading citizens think almost exclu- 
sively in terms of economics or dramatic foreign events. At the 
lowest level of readiness are communities in which the so-called 
natural leaders are not yet aware that there is a local youth 
problem or a problem concerning the behavior of children. Such 
communities were much more common before the depression of 
the 1930’s than they were afterward. At the other extreme are 
communities in which leaders not only know that there is a local 
problem of delinquency control but have defined their problem 
for themselves, have taken stock of their own resources, and have 
begun an active attack on the problem. In between those two 
extremes will be found all degrees of alertness and willingness to 
spend money. 
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The First Objectives 

The nature of the local situation tvill determine what specific 
objectives are most readily attainable. Always and everywhere it 
may be taken for granted that the strengthening of existing law- 
enforcement, corrective, educational, recreational, and readjustive 
services must he one of the fundamental objectives of any realistic 
delinquency-control movement. This is one of the most important 
reasons for improving agency and community cooperation. A co- 
ordinating council, facing the totality of the delinquency problem 
in its community, is inevitably driven to feel the need of strength- 
ening existing services. That is one gain — the growth in the 
understanding of community leaders concerning their own com- 
munity’s needs. But even more important is the fact that function- 
ing in a coordinated council such deepened understanding is 
associated with the power of community action. That is the funda- 
mental justification for the organized cooperation of agencies 
with one another and with lay leaders. We shall discuss this in 
more detail in Chapter XV. 

Meanwhile a fundamental difficulty inherent in the community 
situation demands attention. 

The Need of New Channels of Communication 

Much of the maladjustment in community institutions, much 
of the cultural lag, can be traced not so much to- individual 
wickedness, want of social vision, or even vested interests as to 
a cumulative breakdown in communication. Perhaps one should 
say a cumulative breakdown in communication and a cultural lag 
in education. But this cultural lag itself is probably due in turn 
to the breakdown in communication. The point is simply that in 
the small rural village people are brought into face-to-face con- 
tact with oqe another and into direct contact with the conditions 
under which they live. But as the scope of cooperation widens 
from the neighborhood to the service community and ultimately 
to the region, the state, the nation, and the world market, con- 
tact shifts more and more from direct experience to symbolical 
experience, and the probability even of symbolical experience 
with any given event decreases. When the village blacksmith’s 
helper quit, the experience even for the neighbors was direct and 
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personal. Everybody knew everybody else and some knew that the 
boy had quit. But when 10,000 General Motors employes quit, 
the experience for everyone not connected with the factory is 
highly indirect, impersonal, and fortuitous. They must read 
about it in the paper, hear it over the radio, or see glimpses of it 
in the newsreels — and they may easily miss it altogether. 

Three generations ago the economic activities of most Ameri- 
cans were confined to subsistence farming or to the simple ex- 
changes that went on in the local neighborhoods. Any derange- 
ment in exchange itself was immediately discovered and the 
factors involved were reasonably self-evident. As getting a living, 
however, became part of a great process of capitalistic production 
for pecuniary profit, and getting one’s own share of production 
came to depend more and more on a complicated process called 
a market, the various conditions controlling the activities of that 
market became for the individual producer and consumer not 
only more complex but more and more distant and obscure. Ac- 
cess to the actual conditions affecting the price of grain on the 
Chicago market or the wage rate for a day’s work on a stamp 
press is obviously many times more difficult than access to the 
conditions controlling the volume of the local harvest ready for 
the reaping or the quality of a pair of horseshoes made by the 
village blacksmith. Despite the enormous increase in the capacity 
of communicative devices to transmit symbolical impvdses and in 
the speed with which such impulses can be transmitted, the actual 
references communicated, relative to the situations demanding 
adjustment, are much more limited and attenuated than was the 
case under simpler conditions. We transmit more stimuli referring 
to distant scenes by telegraph, by radio, by television than was 
possible in the days of George Washington. But in the meantipie, 
the details of the distant scene have become so enormously more 
complex in their implications that more of that scene gets left out. 
Hence, every day of our lives, we are going about affected by all 
kinds of influences and conditions beyond the horizon, thanks to 
modern communication and modern transportation, but we are 
far less vitally in touch with those influences than was George 
Washington with the much narrower environment to which he 
had to adjust himself. Consequently a large share of the cultural 
lag which we see all about us is due not so much to human 
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perversity and wickedness or even habit as to the failure of com- 
munication to keep pace with the enlargement of the world whose 
influences impinge upon us. 

So to make an effective attack on the problem of delinquency 
control it is necessary to improve not only the educational back- 
ground of leaders but the communicative channels to them. 

Now for most of his information about the more complicated 
aspects of his community life the ordinary citizen relies on his 
newspaper. Ironically enough, because it is now possible for an 
American newspaper reader to know in a few minutes of the 
Munich capitulation or the end of the Russo-Finn War, it is that 
much harder for him to become informed about the deplorable 
tenements in the next ward. There is not only the little detail of 
having only twenty-four hours a day in which to attend to every- 
thing, but there is also the matter of local news having to fight 
for attention in a wider attention-market. The narrower a paper’s 
circulation, the more attention it tends to give to neighborhood 
affairs. Hence, the weeklies are still the strongholds of the “per- 
sonal” while the great dailies subordinate local affairs to national 
and foreign news, 

. This is obviously bad enough, for clearly the wider the world 
from which you choose, the more selective your choice must be. 
But there is an even more seriously limiting factor. By and large, 
newspapers are not interested in publishing descriptions of con- 
ditions. The newspaper tradition has never conceived that to be 
their function. They have always endeavored either to interpret 
or to describe events. When automobile workers strike, for exam- 
ple, that is an event; but the wage rates and the speed of the 
assembly line are only conditions. Therefore, the events of the 
strike will be described in great detail while the conditions which 
gave rise to those events will be almost completely ignored. News 
in the American newspaper tradition has been defined as the 
unusual or the generally important. Since events more nearly and 
more consistently meet that definition than do conditions, the 
emphasis in the average newspaper is on events rather than on 
conditions. 

This is not due to any perversity on the part of newspaper edi- 
tors or publishers. It is due to the psychological peculiarities of 
readers. As a matter of economic survival American newspaper- 
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0ieii have found that the way to sell their wares is to interest 
readers; and readers, unfortunately, are more interested in events 
than they are in conditions. It is only in the light of events that 
conditions can be made to interest them at all. This means, if it 
means anything, that no matter what may be the policy of the 
editors, the average newspaper in any community is in general a 
poor medium for communicating to the leaders of that commu- 
nitv information about conditions. To educate a community's 
leadership, therefore, to the conditions that are producing juve- 
nile delinquency' requires the opening up of other and netv 
channels of communication. The psychology of leaders is no dif- 
ferent from the psychology of other readers. Their interests must 
be w'on through events, events that happen to individual cases. 
But that interest can then be shifted to the underlying conditions 
provided there is a medium not primarily interested in commer- 
cializing events alone. This does not mean that newspapers can be 
ignored. It means merely that one must supplement whatever 
information the newspapers ss'ill publish with other and more 
informative forms of communication. These will include confer- 
ences and lectures but above all some continuous-repetition me- 
dium such as regular bulletins. Sp>ecific conditions — not merely 
events — must be dramatized again and a, gain. The newspaper is 
too busy ■with the w'orld at large to do ih-.- job. One cannot hit 
bull’s-eyes ovith a blunderbuss. Newspaper support is essential, 
but it is seldom enough. 

Qurr Bl.\minc Individu.als 

To grasp the causal importance of the breakdown of communi- 
cation in the maladjustments of .\merican communities is to move 
&om the myth-minded level of praise and blame toward cause- 
and-effect understanding. .■Vre the schools old-fashioned, the police 
out of date, the local churches adult-centered, the recreation 
system pre-war, the juvenile court understaffed? Whv blame the 
superintendent, the chief, the clergymen, the park commissioner, 
the probate judge? These people are seldom at fault. .Almost in- 
^■anably the fault lies in the inadequacv of their sources of in- 
formation. Problems which in small rural communities would 
have been self-esadeni before their eves have now ivithdrawm 
behind a screen of distance and impersonalitv. The slums are not 
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before our eyes. They are in another part of town where we 
never go — and nobody ever brings them to us. Psychiatrist and 
mental hygienist write long reports on maladjustments of Johnny 
and Mary — but these are words in professional case records or 
speeches at conferences of other specialists. The cost of a poor 
probation system may be known to experts in New York and 
Washington, but the County Board of Supervisors never heard of 
it. That habits, not beliefs, control conduct is news to most 
clergymen. 

Our cultural devices for keeping us intellectually and emotion- 
ally abreast of our environment have fallen farther and farther 
behind the complexities of that environment. From the township 
to the Capitol at Washington this is the obvious fact that meets us 
everywhere. To go on blaming individuals is hardly intelligent. 
What seems to be needed is (i) the deliberate setting up of some 
sort of leadership information service for the decision-makers of 
our communities and (2) the development of a broad program of 
adult education. One type of leadership information service is 
exemplified by the Delinquency News Letter which is distributed 
by the Michigan Child Guidance Institute free to more than 
10,000 judges, probation officers, school executives, organization 
officers, ministers, legislators, newspaper editors, and others in 
Michigan each month. A typical copy of this News Letter is re- 
produced in Appendix C, page 42gf. As for adult education, 
further consideration of that is reserved for Chapter XVII, “The 
Functions of the School.” Meanwhile, it is unlikely that for a long 
time to come even a leadership information service or such adult 
education as can now be foreseen will bring immediate solutions 
in an ordinary community. There still exist powerful resistances, 
resistances rooted in habit, in comfortable illusions, in vested 
interests, and in the interrelatedness of culture traits.^ 

Resistances Due to Habit, Illusions, Special Interests 

Few of us want to be made uneasy about our own town or our 
own children. We would much prefer to go on as we are, content 

1 These same resistances, operating on a national scale, prevented the 
French and British from readjusting in time to the menace of German rearma- 
ment under the Nazis. Leaders like Churchill saw the on-coming danger but 
could not overcome habit, comfortable illusions, vested interests, and the inter- 
relatedness of culture traits to arouse their countrymen in time. 
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and ignorant. Dr. Park of the University of Chicago has suggested 
that in the acceptance of any new idea there is always involved 
a feeling of inferiority on the part of the individual accepting it. 
Unless we feel that a new idea has something for us, increases our 
power or adds to our social stature, why take it up at all? Why, 
therefore, give up our comfortable belief that all is well and that 
whatever misconduct occurs among the children in our town 
must be their own fault? Only as we can be made to see the inade- 
quacy, the out-of-dateness, the dollars-and-cents costliness of our 
old ideas can we be brought to accept new ones. 

But there is not only the dead drag of habit and the sedative 
effect of comfortable illusions. There are also all sorts of vested 
interests making for inaction. 

Any proposal for improving a community’s delinquency control 
will arouse resistance from any taxpayer, influential citizen, agency 
executive, or corrective or social worker who feels (i) left out or 
( 2 ) threatened in any way. Hence the importance of so organizing 
action that no important person and no important interest will 
feel left out. And hence, also, the importance of so interpreting 
the proposed action that needless fears are minimized. 

Frequently the threat is more imaginary than real. It consists 
more in the way the new idea is introduced and sponsored than 
in the nature of the idea itself. Thus if it is proposed, for example, 
to improve the level of agency cooperation by forming a coordi- 
nating council, the idea itself is harmless enough. But if others 
fear that one agency will set out to dominate the new council, or 
if one clique attempts to “freeze out” the probate judge or the 
chief of police or the superintendent of schools, or any other 
important person, an essentially harmless idea becomes loaded 
with dynamite. The inevitable result will be conflict, not coopera- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, as Assistant Attorney General Justin Miller told 
a group at the Atlantic City meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work, some folks are so "agency-minded” that their first 
question when confronted by a new idea is not “Will this solve 
the problem?” but “What will this idea do to me (or to my 
agency)?” The only way to deal with that type of person is to 
recognize his vested interest and frankly meet the issue. 

Anqther difficulty inherent in the field of action is what may 
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be called the community’s tempo of readjustment due to the inter- 
relatedness of culture traits. 

The Tempo of Readjustment 

Every group facing a new problem or a new situation has its 
own rate of readjustment. This is determined by many variables, 
among them the nature and the newness of the problem; the size 
and organization of the group; the adjustive flexibility of the indi- 
vidual members; the dominant mind-set or attitude; the pressure 
of other business; the unity of the group; local traditions; the 
prestige and skill of leaders; and the impact of crisis or some 
dramatic event. Emotional appeals can sometimes move a meeting 
to immediate action. But to win the considered, intelligent sup 
port of a community’s leaders they must be given time to define 
the problem for themselves, to integrate it with their own experi- 
ence, to satisfy themselves that a problem really exists and that 
action is necessary. They are then ready to move on to questions 
of what to do and how to do it. These are matters of detail which 
can hardly be worked out democratically in large public meet- 
ings. They call for the careful canvassing of possible objectives 
and the detailed examination of ways and means — the work, in 
short, of committees or leadership groups. Because of the problem 
of tempo, when a large group is expected to take definite action, 
especially at its first meeting, it is usually necessary to provide in 
advance for carrying the decisions forward from one stage to an- 
other. To do this is difficult without giving the impression of 
having “rigged” the meeting. And that raises still another point. 

Democracy — Shibboleth or Goal? 

Some sensitive champion of democracy will sometimes arise to 
insist that it is more valuable to go through the motions of being 
democratic than it is to accomplish anything. Yet the purpose of 
democracy as a method is not merely to be democratic but to solve 
problems in the interest of and with the cooperation of the indi- 
viduals concerned. This means in the last analysis that every vital 
interest must be represented in the final solution. In other words, 
that no important conflict shall be repressed or short-circuited. 
But whether a particular religious or racial group gets repre- 
sented on a community council through a special election of its 
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own or by representatives selected by the council itseK is much 
less important than the fact that the individual be chosen pri- 
marily for a specialized job that calls for ability not only to repre- 
sent his group but to work creatively with similar representatives 
from other groups. 

The growth of dictatorship abroad has apparently made many 
people suddenly supersensitive to the implications of the term 
democracy. This results not infrequently in complete obfuscation 
instead of effective action for democratic purposes. For example, 
some time after the Munich crisis a national committee of edu- 
cators spent some hours wrangling over the question, “Does the 
program committee of an educational conference on democracy 
have any right under the democratic process to select the topics 
for discussion or even to prepare a program?” In other words, is 
there any place in the democratic process for organization and 
intellectual leadership? Such worship of symbols while the sub- 
stance escapes is of course ridiculous. 

But the problem confronts us in the fier' because there are 
many good people who insist on going thro igh the motions of 
what they call democracy while the substance o^ democratic action 
escapes. Specifically, to expect any ordinary community demo- 
cratically to elect the members of a coordinating council, for ex- 
ample, is to pursue the symbol and to miss the reality. A coordi- 
nating council meets to do what is essentially for the average 
citizen a technical job, a job that Mr. Avfragc Citizen hasn’t yet 
seen the need of doing at all. It meets to coordinate the activities 
of particular specialized agencies and particular groups of lay 
leaders. It meets to canvass the community’s needs in special fields 
and to initiate action to meet those needs. Hence, members meet 
not to represent agencies and groups in their separateness but to 
function for them in their areas of common interest. This calls for 
personalities who can represent their own groups and the com- 
munity at one and the same time. And this in turn calls for a 
broader basis of selection than any ordinary group election can 
usually produce. 

Decry it as we may, the stubborn fact is that in the democratic 
cultures men tend to choose their representatives — any repre- 
sentatives more on the basis of likeness to themselves than on 
the basis of competence for the job. Put in another way, men tend 
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to follow insight and personal understanding rather than mere 
expertness for special functions. The classic example was, of 
course, what happened to Graham Wallas, the distinguished po- 
litical scientist, when he ran for Parliament years ago against d 
famous English football player. The football player — whose wife, 
incidentally, sang in a music hall — -buried the “highbrow” polit- 
ical scientist under a majority that overtopped the towers of 
Westminster. 

The moral seems to be that a man must demonstrate his like- 
ness with his fellows before they will give him a chance to make 
them different. Every demagogue uses this as his stock in trade. 
But the moral for us is that groups uninjormed on problems of 
community organization can hardly be expected to elect theii 
most expert community organizers. They are much more likely to 
elect good group representatives, i.e., men so like themselves that 
they will represent the prevailing lack of inter-group cooperation 
rather than any felt need of better cooperation. 

Ironically enough, therefore, in order to work most effectively 
toward organizing one’s own community for essentially demo- 
cratic purposes, namely, the better satisfaction of every individ- 
ual’s basic needs, what seems to be needed is not slavish adherence 
to some hypothetical formula of democracy but the intelligent 
mobilization of those community leaders who can most success- 
fully function together to advance it. 

The Problem of PREcapiTAXE Action 

Sometimes in communities that have suddenly and perhaps 
dramatically been made aware of their delinquency problems 
resistances fall away and there develops pressure for immediate 
action. 

Fellow luncheon-club members turn the heat on the probate 
judge, the chief of police, and the superintendent of schools. 
There will be impatience with any suggestion that further facts 
may be needed. “We’ve had too many surveys!” Especially is pre- 
mature action likely to follow if on top of a local crisis some 
national figure comes in with a stirring appeal for action. It is 
frequently fatally easy under such conditions to organize a com- 
munity or coordinating council, but it is also fatally easy to ignore 
the conditions essential to the permanence of such organizations. 
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Not only will no provision be made for paid leadership but the 
required moral backing may be completely absent. So-called com- 
munity councils have actually been organized without the chief of 
police or the juvenile court judge being included in them at all. 
Sometimes these officials belong to the “wrong” political party, 
or they are regarded as less enlightened or less socially acceptable 
than are the reformers. As we have suggested above, such hair- 
trigger action almost invariably defeats its own purpose. Conflict 
develops. The excluded officials feel slighted and not infre- 
quently are made the targets of personal or political attacks. In- 
stead of focusing their united efforts on the control of delin- 
quency, the leaders have only produced another political 
squabble. Political squabbles are not the most effective means for 
the control of delinquency. 

"Stuffed Shirts” and Social Climbers 

« 

Another factor in the field of action is the “stuffed shirt.” A 
“stuffed shirt” is a prominent citizen whose function in any 
movement is mainly to serve as “window dressing.” He or she 
never actually does anything except to get publicity in the local 
paper as a sponsor or committee member. 

The delinquency-control movement does not need “stuffed 
shirts.” Anyone who cannot pull his weight in the boat had better 
be left ashore. Definitely and decisively committee memberships 
imply functions. Members who do not function are dead 'wood. 
The movement demands too much of the time and loyalty of 
those who do function to be exploited for publicity and social 
purposes. The best thing to do with “stuffed shirts” of both sexes 
is to leave them out. 

When some social climber eschewing the stuffed shirt role 
seizes on delinquency control as an easy sesame to page i, the 
situation is even more serious. Experience shows that such move- 
ments nearly always flop — there is a great fanfare of publicity at 
the beginning and promises of wonderful things for the under- 
privileged; the great Mrs. Van Whozit presides at a couple of 
meetings — carefully excluding certain low persons like social 
workers and probation officers; and then the whole thing goes 
with the wind. Unfortunately, however, the sour taste doesn’t. 
Anybody who comes along in the next two or three years with a 
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sincere proposal to go after the delinquency problem must first, 
live down Mrs. Van Whozit. Exploitation of the delinquency- 
control motive for publicity or personal gain always makes it that 
much harder for sincere leadership to accomplish anything. The 
task is difficult enough without the extra burden of social climbers 
and exhibitionists. 


Summary of Section IV 

We have seen that the problem of social action is the problem 
of bringing about adaptive changes to improve the level of delin- 
quency control, community by community, state by state. This 
involves a definite art of social action based on a philosophy of 
activism and functioning in a pattern featured by leadership and 
active organization. Education, agitation, organization, and pres- 
sure are the weapons of social action, but to get results they must 
be trained on the community’s decision-makers in a definite social 
movement. 

Leadership inevitably involves the direction of attention to the 
problem; definition of the difficulty; suggestion of solutions; the 
enlistment of cooperation by emotional conditioning and by mu- 
tual understanding and democratic collaboration; allocation of 
function; the building of esprit de corps and morale; the release 
of action; and the appraisal of results. Centers of leadership in an 
ordinary community include prominent citizens, editors, clergy- 
men, civic organizations, newspapers, radio stations, and the local 
library. The all-important essential is the determination of leaders 
to see the problem through. How it actually works was illustrated 
in Monroe. 

But always social action must come to terms with the field in 
•which it operates. High points in this field are the mores, the 
legal framework, the service pattern, local influence-groups, cen- 
ters of influence, controllers of public attention, and political 
leaders. Communities differ in their readiness to react to their own 
problems, and first objectives will differ in different communities. 
A fundamental difficulty is the cumulative breakdown in com- 
munication and the cultural lag in education. It is a waste of 
time in these circumstances to blame individual officials. It would 
be more fruitful to improve their sources of information. Yet 
habit, comfortable illusions, and vested interests always offer re- 
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sistance. The tempo of readjustment is another factor that must 
be kept in mind. The shibboleths of democracy itself may be an 
obstacle. Yet at times too rapid action is the thing to be feared. 
Always “stuffed shirts” and social climbers are a nuisance and 
sometimes a positive menace. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

j. What are the seven areas of the community field in which social 
action occurs? 

2. What aspects of the mores are especially important and why? 

3. Explain the importance of “social accounting.” Why isn’t there 
any such thing? 

4. What do you understand by the legal framework and the service ’ 
pattern? 

5. What are the centers of influence in your community? 

6. Why do communities differ in their readiness to act? 

7. Why is a coordinating council especially .^.ortant? 

8. What is meant by the breakdown in' ommunication? 

9. Why do newspapers tend to stress events rather than conditions? 
Check this in any daily paper. 

10. Why should we quit “blaming” individual officials? 

11. What are some of the local resistances to action? 

12. What do you understand by the tempo of readjustment and why 
is it important? 

13. How is democracy related to this problem of social action? 

14. When is precipitate action to be feared and why? 

15. Do you know any “stuffed shirts”? 

16. 'What is the menace of the social climber? 



Part v 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 




Chapter XV 

Coordination and Prevention 

The Problem of Social Organization 

We have now described the volume and distribution of juvenile 
delinquency and considered its causes. We have called attention 
to the most important techniques that are being used for dis- 
covering, diagnosing, and treating delinquents and problem 
children, and for preventing or removing childhood maladjust- 
ments and environmental deviation pressures. We have stressed 
the gap which exists in practically every community between 
actual practice and best practice in all these fields, and we have 
suggested some of the ways by which leadership can organize and 
direct social action to close that gap. 

All of which brings us to the problem of how to give perma~ 
nence to" the results of social action.' That essentially is the prob- 
lem of social organization. 

In Part III we discussed organization as a tool of social action, 
a tool which could be used to change attitudes, customs, laws, 
and other organizations such as schools, courts, police forces. 

Here we are concerned with these other organizations. Let us 
distinguish at once, therefore, between social organization as a 
tool of social action, and social organization as an instrument of 
permanent function. The term social organization itself, of 
course, may be defined as referring to a pattern of ordered social 
functioning or to a group of people carrying on such a pattern. 
In either case the essence of the matter is that the separate activ- 
ities are so related and controlled as to tend toward the accom- 
plishment of an end, or purpose. The people of every culture 
have certain broadly similar purposes to effectuate which various 
types of organization have developed. People everywhere face the 
necessity of making a living; of making a home; of rearing chil- 
dren; of protecting themselves against various types of enemies; 
of defining group policies and enforcing codes of conduct; of 
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informing themselves about events in the world around them; of 
caring for what the Lynds called the “unable”; and of adjusting 
themselves to the great mystery of the universe, the “too-bigness 
of life.” It is this panorama of the ordered adjustment of means 
to ends for the solution of these gi'eat problems that we call 
social organization in general. Within this broad panorama, par- 
ticular groups carry on particular sets of orderly activities which 
have evolved to meet more or less special needs. Two aspects ot 
the problem, therefore, demand attention. One has to do with 
the broader interrelationships of individual organizations to one 
another. The other has to do with the particular problems of 
each individual organization. In this chapter we shall consider 
the broader problem first, namely, the interrelationships of dif- 
ferent organizations for the more effective control of juvenile 
delinquency. In the remaining chapters of the book we shall take 
up the problems of certain of the individual organizations, 
namely, government, the public schools, the church, and finally 
the unique organization set up in Michigan to furnish lead'='’' >hip 
and educational stimulation for improving delinquency control 
in that state. 

The Need of Coordination of Agencies and Lay Leadership 

In any ordinary community the application of the scientific 
technology to the control of juvenile behavior suffers from three 
outstanding defects; 

1 . The lacK of an adequate complement of agencies. 

2- The failure of existing agencies to utilize best practice. 

3- The failure of such agencies as do exist to cooperate closely, 
either with one another or with the people who pay the bills. 
We have considered that the provision of an adequate comple- 
ment of agencies and the introduction of best practice are funda- 
mentally problems of social action. Those problems we have 
discussed in preceding pages. The problem of coordinating 
agencies and laymen, although important as an objective of 
social action, involves so many phases of social organization that 
we may justly consider it under that head. 

What Is Coordination? 

Coordination, like cooperation, is one of those words that 
comes trippingly to the tongue but proves much harder to 
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define. In general, one coordinates when he brings the specific 
activities of separate systems into mutually advantageous relation- 
ships. One coordinates his movements, for example, when all of 
them contribute toward a .given end. One organizes an agency 
but coordinates its activities with those of other agencies. 

In American culture there has been a tendency for specialized 
activities to integrate vertically. School people form town and 
county and then state and finally national associations. Social 
workers, physicians, and other professional people organize in the 
same way. This has undoubtedly redounded to the increased 
efficiency of each specialized profession, but it has not made for 
coordinated action on the community front. 

In community action there are at least four levels on which 
coordination seems desirable. 

1. It is essential that the key people, the men who control 
and dominate given agencies, shall understand the purpose of, 
and give their moral and financial support to, delinquency 
control. 

2. There must be coordination of individual attitudes and of 
agency policies to implement the general purpose. 

3. There must be coordination of personnel and structure to 
carry out the policies. 

4. The actual activities of agency representatives must gear 
into one another at the proper times, places, rates, etc., necessary 
to accomplish the common purpose with a minimum of friction 
and lost motion. To bring about the necessary degree of co- 
ordination on each of these four levels and on all of them at 
the same time is an interesting problem in social engineering 
for whose solution three kinds of social machinery have been 
invented: (a) the community chest, or fund; (b) the confidential 
exchange-, and (c) various forms of council and conference. 

The community chest is the agency for coordinating moral 
and financial support for accepted social work purposes. The 
coordination of attitudes and policies is achieved through coun- 
cils of social agencies. Coordination of personnel and structure 
is seldom achieved between agencies at all. Within an agency it 
is a function of agency officers. 

To coordinate action of different agencies, especially with 
reference to cases and specific problems, administrative ma- 
chinery is necessary. The confidential exchange is one example^ 
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of this kind of machinery for the exchange of information. A 
confidential exchange is simply a central registry of all the cases 
handled by all the agencies using it. It makes possible the pre- 
vention of duplication and simplifies the task of completing the 
social background of each case by putting at the disposal of the 
active agency the work of all the other agencies previously in 
touch with the case. Yet outside of the larger cities most of the 
counties and cities in the United States do not have such ex- 
changes. 

As the job of controlling social breakdowns becomes better 
understood, it becomes increasingly apparent that the mere ex- 
change of information is not enough. There is also need of 
administrative machinery for coordinating action. To meet this 
need a new form of council developed after 1919, mainly on the 
Pacific coast. This is the so-called coordinating council. The 
coordinating council began primarily to deal with the problem of 
delinquency-control activities. When it merely coordinates atti- 
tudes and policies, it functions on the level of a council of social 
agencies and differs from such a council mainly by stressing 
attention to delinquency control rather than agency policies. 
When it goes on to coordinate specific action it becomes a dis- 
tinctive form of organization. 

The Coordinating Council 

From the beginning two characteristics have distinguished all 
coordinating councils from any and all forms of social agency 
councils, and a third characteristic distinguishes many of them 
even more definitely. All true coordinating councils are marked 
by (1) concern with the coordination of specific activities, not 
merely with the coordination of attitudes and policies, and (2) a 
dominating interest in delinquency control. In addition, (3) many 
councils include lay members and express the layman’s determina- 
tion to do something about community problems that established 
agencies have not met. 

How did the coordinating council begin? What does the co- 
ordinating council movement amount to? And what has it ac- 
complished? Kenneth Beam, executive secretary. Coordinating 
Councils, Inc., tells the story:i 

1 Kenneth S. Beam, Coordinating Councils in California, California Depart- 
ment of Education, Bulletin No. ii. September i, 1938, pp. 7-10. 
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In ihe fall of 1919 Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, then director of the 
Bureau of Research and Guidance of the Berkeley Public 
Schools, and August Vollmer, chief of police of Berkeley, decided 
to have lunch together in order to discuss certain cases with which 
they were both concerned. At this first conference they decided 
that there were two other people who should be invited to join 
them the following week: Dr. Jan D. Ball, a psychiatrist conduct- 
ing a clinic for behavior problems, and Dr. J. V. Breitweiser, 
professor of educational psychology at the University of Califor- 
nia. This group of four formed the habit of having lunch to- 
gether each Tuesday. 

Soon they discovered that the Health Department of the city had 
nurses who were often working with these same families and children. 
So they invited Dr. Sheppard, who was then chief of the Health De- 
partment of the city, to take lunch with them regularly on Tuesdays. 
After some time the group realized that the Welfare Division, which 
had charge of all charity and relief work and home-finding for desti- 
tute children, was also closely concerned with many of the problems 
with which they were dealing, and so invited Mrs. Neal, the head of 
the welfare work, to join them. 

They prepared a master list showing the names of all children in- 
cluded in the records of each department. They could then check in 
each case to note what other agencies were contacting the same child 
or the same home. It was not surprising to find that in several cases 
each agency had its own separate records on each child. In a large 
proportion of the cases two or more agencies were concerned. 

After some years of this voluntary committee discussion, it was sug- 
gested by Chief Vollmer that they organize, select a name, and keep 
minutes so that they could have a record of discussions and proposals.- 
The name finally selected was "The Berkeley Coordinating Council.”^ 
Dr. Dickson, who later became Superintendent of Schools, was selected 
the first chairman of the organization and has continued in that office 

• A fine example of the importance of records as the basis of social memory. 
Without records most of their experiences would have been lost with the 
individual members. 

^ Apparently a coordinating council was also organized in the stockyards 
district of Chicago about this same time. Fourteen years later the coordinating 
council was independently invented in the form of President Ruthven’s 
Treatment Planning Committee to follow up treatment of 17 Ann .4rbor 
boys from the Fresh Air Camp at Patterson Lake, Michigan. News of the 
California idea reached Ann Arbor in 1933 when Rev. E. W. Blakeman, 
formerly of Berkeley, joined the group. 
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to the present time. It was agreed in those early meetings that when 
it was possible to do so each agency or organization should be ready 
to serve an emergency call of tire odier. Each agency was to keep its 
own records, but would freely give those records or information from 
them, when it seemed desirable, to any other of the official agencies. 

The purpose of the Council was the cooperation of the official 
agencies of the community for welfare work. They wished to prevent 
overlapping and duplication of effort. They wished to increase the 
efficiency of all departments through coordination, thus making the 
community a better place in which to live. They wished to investigate 
the causes for symptoms of trouble in youth at the earliest possible 
period in life, feeling that the direction of child life in constructive 
channels of diought and action is more powerful in preventing delin- 
quency than the effort to cure the individual who has become delin- 
quent. 

The Coordinating Council Begins to Spread 

Ten years later, in 1929, the Berkeley Coordinating Council was “dis- 
covered” by the California Commission for the Study of Problem Chil- 
dren, a commission appointed by the Governor. . . . 

The publication of the Commission’s report apparently had much 
to do with the rapid spread of the coordinating council plan in suc- 
ceeding years. In 1930 a coordinating council was organized in San 
Francisco. In 1932 the first council was organized in Los Angeles 
County. By 1933 there were some fifty coordinating councils function- 
ing in the state. . . . 

In May, 1935, the first state conference of coordinating councils was 
held in San Francisco in connection with the State Conference of Social 
Work. At that time there were ninety councils organized. This number 
had increased to 110 in 1936, to 117 in 1937, and to 126 in 1938. . . . 

An organization known as California Coordinating Councils was 
formed at the first conference. This group has met annually since 1935. 

For a number of years the California State Department of 
Education backed the movement. Then in 1938 the Rosenberg 
Foundation of San Francisco provided a grant to extend the 
work throughout the state, and the organization reorganized as 
Coordinating Councils, Incorporated, with Mr. Beam as execu- 
tive secretary. 

In December, 1934, in Washington at the Attorney-General’s 
Conference on Crime, Kenyon J. Scudder, chief probation offi- 
cer, Los Angeles Juvenile Court, proposed the appointment of 
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a voluntary committee to be known as the National Advisory 
Committee on Coordinating Councils. Sanford Bates, then 
director of federal prisons in the Department of Justice, later 
head of the Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., was selected as chair- 
man, This committee tried unsuccessfully for a number of years 
to obtain financial backing for setting up national headquarters 
in New York City. 

Meanwhile, pushed by Mr. Scudder and backed by the Los 
Angeles Rotary Club, the coordinating council idea spread 
rapidly along the coast and eastward. Beam, after a nation-wide 
survey for the National Probation Association, reported in 1938 
that records were available on between 350 and 380 councils in 
the United States. California headed the list with 126, Wash- 
ington had 43, Illinois 31, New York 29, Massachusetts 23, New 
Jersey 20. Twenty-eight executives were, in 1938, reported in 
neighborhood councils. Eleven were employed by public depart- 
ments, 9 by councils of social agencies, 3 by private agencies, 2 by 
philanthropy foundations, 1 by a state conference of social work, 
1 by a civic organization, and i by a W.P.A. project. 

700 Councils in 1940 

A national survey by the American Legion in 1939 found 598 
coordinating, or community, councils in 23 states and the District 
of Columbia without counting New York and Pennsylvania 
which had many neighborhood councils of their own.'* It is 
probable that there were more than 700 coordinating councils in 
the United States in 1940.® Areas reporting to the American 
Legion are shown in the table on page 332. 

Characteristics of Coordinating Councils 

Obviously an idea which works quietly in one community for 
ten years, then spreads to 700 in the next ten, must have some- 
thing to give it such persistence and appeal. What does it have? 

In his study covering ninety-two cities in thirty states. Beam 

^ Community Coordination, November-December, 1939. 

* A survey by the Delinquency Prevention Council of Michigan in 1940 
based on questionnaire returns from newspaper editors of the state revealed 
more than 50 coordinating or community councils known to the newspapers. 
It is probable that in all states there are scores of local councils unlisted in 
any general survey. 
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Areas Councils 

Arizona 4 

Arkansas 5 

California 162 

Colorado 10 

Delaware i 

District of Columbia 2 

Florida 6 

Georgia 4 

Illinois 7 

Kansjis 1 5 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 3 

Iowa 23 

Massachusetts 4 

Michigan 30® 

Nebraska 7 

New Jersey 175 

Ohio 46 

•Oregon 8 

South Dakota 6 

Texas 35 

Washington 44 

Wyoming 5 

West Virginia 4 

Totals 598 


found the following characteristics distinctive of coordinating 
councils:® 

1. They are organized on a community basis in towns and 
small cities, and on a neighborhood basis in large cities. 

2. They bring together city and county officials, representatives 
of private agencies, and civic organizations interested in welfare 
of children, youth, the family, and the community. 

3. They emphasize the importance of citizen or lay participa- 
tion. 

4. They do not act as agencies but as counseling or coordinat- 
ing bodies. 

5. They are interested in the prevention of delinquency. Some 
make this their majpr objective while others consider it sec- 
ondary. 


“ Kenneth S. Beam, "Community Coordination," Report of a National Sur- 
vey of Coordinating and Neighborhood Councils, see Coping with Crime,' 
Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1937, pp. 48-49. 
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What Do They Do? 

What do such councils do? The fountainhead of coordinating 
council activity is Los Angeles County where the probation 
department under Scudder assigned two full-time officers to 
work with the 74 councils that reported activities in the year 
ending in June, 1938. These councils listed 5^5 activities under 
12 headings for that year as follows;^ 

1. Surveys. — Councils report sixty-three surveys covering hous- 
ing, community conditions, recreational facilities and needs, 
leisure time interests of youth, causes contributing to delinquency, 
salacious literature, physical properties, and needed facilities. 

2. Improving Recreation Facilities. — Practically all councils 
reported more activity in this field than in any other. They 
report the lighting of playgrounds; securing of new playgrounds, 
new facilities, equipment, club houses, community centers; ex- 
tending present programs, securing directors, etc., etc. 

3. Providing Special Activities for Children. — Sixty-six coun- 
cils reported sponsoring special activities and events for children 
who ordinarily have few opportunities for such participation. 
These events included Christmas parties, fiesta programs and 
carnivals, Hallowe'en parties, soapbox derbies, miniature boat 
regattas, etc. 

4. Extending Organizations for Boys and Girls. — ^Sixty-six 
councils reported the extension of boys’ and girls’ organizations 
through a variety of activities: leadership training and promo- 
tion; securing leaders for individual groups, etc. 

5. Servihg Individual Cases. — One of the major interests of 

Los Angeles County Coordinating Councils has been the study 
of individual cases and the making of constructive plans for 
maladjusted children through the Adjustment Committee. The 
councils reported 1273 cases of individual children who have 
received some assistance through these committees in the year 
ending in June, 1938. ’ 

6. Summer Camps. — Sixty-one councils reported participation 
in summer camp programs. It is estimated that the councils 

’’ Kenneth S. Beam, Coordinating Councils in California, Department of 
Education, Bulletin No. 11, September 1, 1938, pp. 23-25. 
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raised approximately $5800 to provide camping experience for 
1700 children. 

7. Health and Safety Programs. — Sixteen councils improved 
the health service in their communities or promoted safety pro- 
grams. 

8. Meeting Needs of Young People. — Fifty-six councils have 
endeavored to meet the needs of young people in a variety of 
ways. Twenty-six councils have sponsored or secured sponsor- 
ship for supervised dances. Nine have assisted in securing em- 
ployment for young people. Others have assisted in organizing 
dramatic classes, music clubs, athletic clubs, and gardening 
clubs. Eleven councils have arranged for participation by youth 
in the coordinating council meetings, and one junior council has 
been organized. 

9. Raising Standards of Home Life. — Through a number of 
different methods councils have sought to assist parents in im- 
proving the standards of their home life and in providing better 
supervision of their children. Fifteen councils have arranged 
community night programs in school auditoriums, in which talks 
to parents have been combined with entertainment. Other coun- 
cils have sponsored conferences on family relations, nursery 
schools, sex instruction courses, etc. 

10. Improving Community Conditions.—Seventy councils have 
reported efforts to improve community conditions through the 
removal or control of undesirable influences, or through strength- 
ening the constructive forces of the community. The largest 
number (seventeen) to engage in one type of project included 
those supporting low-cost housing projects. Thirteen councils 
worked to eliminate salacious literature from the news stands. 
Others protested and endeavored to prevent the sale of liquor 
in dance halls, violations of liquor laws, undesirable motion 
pictures, gambling machines, undesirable conditions in dance 
halls and skating rinks, and false advertising. Councils have pro- 
moted community singing, drama clubs, neighborhood assemblies, 
public forums, community betterment clubs and adult educa- 
tion courses. 

Councils have organized community chests and have aided in 
chest campaigns. They have assisted in a variety of local welfare 
programs, including the raising of money for milk funds, clear- 
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ing Christmas baskets, and promoting educational programs for 
syphilis control. One council has advocated physical examination 
for marriage license applicants. 

11. Information Service. — Forty-five councils have reported 
special efforts to keep their members and the community at large 
informed regarding community needs and conditions and re- 
garding the work of the councils. Fourteen councils publish 
bulletins, some each month and others less frequently. Five 
councils maintain a community calendar of coming events. 
Twenty-five councils hold annual dinners and special meetings 
with the definite purpose of reaching as large a number of 
people as possible. Five councils have persuaded newspapers to 
desist from publishing the names of minors involved with the law. 

Coordinating Council Finances 

Reports were received from fifty-seven councils regarding 
their financial needs and sources of income. The average budget 
was Jqi.gy. This money was secured in the following ways: 
donations from service organizations (22), memberships (18), 
donations from community chests (5), profits from luncheons and 
dinners (5), profits from entertainments (4), and contributions 
from officers (3). 

All over the country the record of the councils runs in similar 
terms: community centers established, police service improved, 
community chests organized, confidential exchanges set up, health 
clinics established, psychiatric service made available, recreational 
facilities provided or enlarged, children sent to camp; problem 
cases treated. In Los Angeles County the board of supervisors 
was induced to provide $8500 for toy loan library. In Madison, 
New Jersey, a council provided consultation service for out-of- 
school, out-of-work youths. 

Resistances in the Status Quo 

In the face of this impressive list of achievements, it is im- 
possible to deny' that the coordinating council movement has a 
great deal to its credit. In the communities in which coordinating 
councils have appeared there seems to have been a definite 
feeling that old-fashioned methods of controlling juvenile delin- 
quency were ineffective. 
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Many court officers and social workers have accordingly be- 
come defensive. They have either openly opposed coordinating 
councils or, while pretending to approve them, have actually 
sabotaged them. How to get the benefit of the expert’s experi- 
ence without getting the drill from his skepticism and defensive- 
ness is the problem before every coordinating council dominated 
by lay leaders. 

On the whole, correctional workers have welcomed the co- 
ordinating council movement more warmly than most workers 
in other fields of social work. . 

Weaknesses in the Movement 

On behalf of all workers in established agencies, it must be 
said that there were many and serious weaknesses in the co- 
ordinating council idea itself. As a technique for coordinating 
the activities of official agencies, the idea made a contribution, 
but it was still spreading very slowly even three years after the 
California state commission’s discovery of it in 1929. It was 
Kenyon Scudder’s inclusion of lay enthusiasm in the first Los 
Angeles council in 1932 that started the coordinating council 
on its way. The laymen put the move in the movement but they 
also put the trained social worker’s eyebrows up. Would the 
laymen stay with it, and would they be able to accomplish enough 
of positive value to offset the blunders that amateurs in a tech- 
nical field must always make? It was partly to answer those 
questions that the National Probation Association sent Beam 
out on his survey. 


How Does It Start? 

Before facing the question of the success or failure of co- 
ordinating councils in carrying on the numerous activities which 
they report, let us consider how a coordinating council comes 
into existence, and how it operates. In general, a local council 
starts in one of three different ways: 

1. As the result of some local event, condition, or need. The 
community leaders are impelled to do something about it. In 
seeking for a solution to the local problem they decide to call 
all constructive forces together and face the situation with a 
united front. 
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2. Local leaders become aware of a condition to be met, and 
acquire information as to how a similar condition has been met 
in another community through a cooperative attack. 

3. Emotional effort originates in some city, county, or state 
office. 


The Role of the Chairman 

After it has been called together, what does a council do? 
That depends partly on the chairman and partly, of course, on 
the members. Beam distinguishes three types of chairmen — 
those who do too little; those who do too much; and those who 
do enough to build up a strong organization. Those who do too 
little make few plans and are inclined to drift. They depend on 
outside speakers. Little is accomplished and council members 
become discouraged and withdraw. Those who do too much are 
over-aggressive. They try to do it all. They make plans and try 
to carry them out. The council has the appearance from the 
outside of being highly active but it is a one-man show. When 
the chairman drops out, the council is through. Those who build 
up strong organizations make careful plans but work through 
the executive committee and other committees in the council 
itself so that council members feel they have a part in decisions 
and planning. As a result they and their organizations are whole- 
heartedly back of the council program. Councils under this type 
of leadership move more slowly but are more effective in the 
long run. As Beam puts it; 

The most capable chairmen face this dilemma: I. Shall their first 
objective be to get results, action, and decisions made, and some definite 
things accomplished Without loss of time; or, II. should their first at- 
tempt be to develop a strong organization, in which real cooperation 
and coordination takes place, to create a council that will be a perma- 
nent asset to the community, because it gives the official social workers 
and the citizens experience in working together, and creates a feeling 
of unity, harmony, and solidarity, giving them a sense of their power 
when they act as a unit? This intangible spirit, feeling, loyalty, is the 
greatest heritage a retiring chairman can leave. The wise chairman 
realizes that these two objectives are not mutually exclusive and that 
they can be obtained simultaneously. 
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Practical Suggestions 

Out of wide experience. Beam makes the following suggestions 
relative to council meetings. 

“The monthly meeting of the coordinating councils should 
make the following impression on all participants, and through 
them on the departments, organizations, agencies, and institu- 
tions they represent.”^ 

That the council leaders are thoughtful, painstaking, and 
scientific in making plans. 

That their judgment is sound. 

That the opinions of all council members are welcomed. 

That the chairman is sincere in welcoming criticism of his 
own proposals. 

That adequate time is always given for full discussion of pro- 
posals before they are voted on. 

That after a plan is in operation the council will be given 
full reports regarding its success or failure. 

That no important information is concealed, whether it indi- 
cates success or failure in connection with plans adopted. 

That new ideas, suggestions, and plans are heartily encouraged 
and that time is allowed for such suggestions at each meeting. 

That every member oh the council is given some responsibility 
and is made to feel that he and his organization are indispensable. 

That credit and appreciation are always given to the person 
or organization that plays any important part in the council 
program. 

That the council officers do not make the mistake of giving 
the council credit for something that was really done by an 
agency or organization. 

That the council members are continually reminded of the 
fact that they constitute a coordinating and counseling body and 
not an agency, and that the entire success of the council depends 
on the degree of cooperation the member agencies give, and the 
ability of the organizations and agencies to assist in meeting 
needs revealed by the council. 


«Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 
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How TO Run a Meeting 

Following are a few suggestions to chairmen for conducting 
council meetings in a manner conducive to obtaining the results 
desired: 

Appointing every member of the council on some committee. 

Conducting the meetings in such democratic fashion that no 
one could possibly feel that his own ideas or suggestions were 
not important or desired. 

Insisting that the secretary keep a record of all constructive 
suggestions made, even though time might not be available for 
full discussion at the time they are made. 

Having the actions of the executive committee fully presented 
to the council, with ample time provided for discussion and 
action if necessary. 

Presenting new problems, plans, needs or important informa- 
tion. 

Endeavoring to arrive at some solution of the problem or 
some plan of action, after the situation has been fully discussed. 

After placing responsibility for carrying out the plan agreed 
on, or for securing further information on some organization, 
committee, or individual. 

Always calling on the organization, committee, or individual 
for a report at the next meeting of the council. 

Always Do Something 

How to “educate” members of the coordinating councils to 
what the community needs is another matter on which Califor- 
nia’s experience sheds much light but which we do not have 
space to discuss here. The most important thing of all, perhaps, 
for coordinating council officers to remember is that "some action 
should be taken or some decision made in connection with every 
problem introduced in council meetings. Nothing will cause a 
council member to lose interest so quickly as to see the council 
chairman turn to a new item on the agenda before any action is 
taken regarding the subject previously discussed.”^ What can 
be done to dispose of such matters? Beam makes seven sugges- 
tions; (i) The council may be able to agree on a plan of action 

° Ibid., p. 37. » 
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and reach a decision at the coordinating council meeting. (2) 
The chairman may assign the problem to one of the organiza- 
tions represented on the council. (3) The chairman may assign 
the problem to a standing committee and request this committee 
either to carry out a plan or to report on a plan of action. (4) 
The chairman may appoint a special committee. (5) The chair- 
man may appoint one or more members to secure additional 
information and report at the next meeting. (6) The council may 
decide to refer the problem to the executive committee. (7) The 
council may refer the problem to the county executive board 
(in counties so organized). 

Some Conclusions from Experience 

Beam finds that there are two distinct types of coordinating 
councils in California, and the same is true elsewhere, (i) In one 
type, the membership consists exclusively of public officials and 
professional workers from social agencies. (2) The other type 
includes laymen, representatives of churches, civic associations, 
etc. No one council pattern will fit all communities and no one 
plan of action will apply equally to all communities. California 
groups emphasize the necessity of studying carefully each given 
need, corfdition, or problem before a program of action is 
mapped out. In cities of more than 25,000 they advise coordinat- 
ing councils to conduct studies on a neighborhood basis and 
plan neighborhood comniittees or councils to be responsible for 
the improvement of conditions in their own localities. They find 
that many councils in California, having started with a primary 
interest in the prevention of juvenile delinquency, gradually 
come to see that the welfare of all children and youth in the 
community is involved. Hence, councils tend to consider the 
needs of the community as a whole. There is a definite tendency 
for councils to cover a wider range of interests as they gain experi- 
ence and influence. There is a tendency also for laymen to become 
more influential in these councils. 

It should be emphasized again that coordinating councils 
serve primarily as coordinating bodies and not as separate agen- 
cies. They achieve results through other agencies. Yet occasionally, 
they do act for particular purposes as agencies in themselves. 

The California group especially emphasizes the fact that hard 
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work is required lo secure results. It is easy to whip up enthu- 
siasm for coordination and coojteration, but it is hard to change 
community conditions. 

“No council will accomplish satisfactory results unless a num- 
ber of the members give a great deal of time and effort to it. 
Conditions will not be changed, needs met, or services improved 
simply by the passing of resolutions or appointing committees. 
Satisfactory results will come only after hard work and dogged 
persistence over a long period of time.”!® Because there is no 
national office and no long tradition of operation in this field, 
the responsibility resting on leaders of coordinating councils is 
that much greater. There is greater need for resourcefulness and 
tact. The California groups point out that sponsorship by well- 
established organizations is highly desirable. When sponsorship is 
provided by a city or county organization it is essential that this 
organization create an advisory board on which other city and 
county organizations are represented, and on which local coun- 
cils will have representation. 

Sponsorship of a number of coordinating councils calls for 
employment of a paid director. Volunteers can no longer func- 
tion adequately. As a matter of fact, one of the trends in the 
field is the gradual increase in the number of paid directors 
serving coordinating councils. Where there is no paid director it 
is usually better, according to California experience, for a co- 
ordinating council to start with a small group and to 'enlarge its 
membership as its experience increases and as the need of a 
larger membership becomes more apparent. Mistakes have been 
made where communities have begun coordinating activities 
with a large group entirely under volunteer leadership. Those 
in charge did not have enough time to give to the council to 
keep it functioning effectively and retain interest. 

Before any civic organization takes steps to organize a co- 
ordinating council, California experience indicates that it is 
highly desirable for the leaders to consult with county and city 
departments and with social workers representing private agen- 
cies. There may even be coordinating councils already func- 
tioning under some other name, and duplication would be highly 
undesirable. 

Ibid., p. ^8. 
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Of course everyone should realize by this time that public 
officials are ready to participate in the council program, that 
they welcome the opportunity to cooperate with private agencies 
and civic organizations. Coordinating councils work with and 
not against public officials. Frequently the very objectives that a 
council seeks to attain are the things that public officials have 
been seeding without adequate support for a long time. The 
mobilization of opinion which can be accomplished by a council 
is the very thing needed to put it over. 

What Conditions Success and Failure? 

The factors making for success and failure of a coordinating 
council are not all definitely known. But California experience 
has clearly indicated certain practical weaknesses to be avoided. 
Community readiness for a council is one important factor. The 
unwanted council is bound to fail. Likewise, there is the question 
of the tempo of community readjustment. There must be ade- 
quate preparation. The premature council starts under a handi- 
cap. The council that is inadequately sponsored is another poor 
risk. Parental neglect sometimes proves fatal. The organizing 
genius becomes too busy in some other field and the council dies 
in its early youth. When leaders quarrel, councils seldom grow 
up. Likewise, councils have a difficult time of it when their 
dominating personality imagines he is Hitler. Beam found that 
most unsuccessful councils died in their first year. He cites one 
city for example where forty or more councils were organized 
within a few months, the promoter apparently seeming to feel 
that he had no responsibility after the organization meetings. 
All of them folded up. In another city a public official, working 
along without any sponsorship, organized ten councils. When 
he left town they went out of existence. In another city a juvenile 
court judge took the initiative without the backing of any group, 
called a meeting of forty or fifty representatives, and organized 
a council. A conflict broke out that might have affected him 
politically. He dropped the matter pronto. 

In some cases special councils were organized in areas where 
there had been failures. The new sponsors did not attempt to 
revive the old organizations, but ignored them completely and 
began as they would have begun in a new community. 
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The Coordinating Council Is No Cure-all 

Some enthusiasts, but not those most intimately acquainted 
with the movement, have tended to regard the coordinating 
council as a cure-all. Obviously it is nothing of the sort. It is 
merely a method of increasing cooperation and, incidentally, of 
stimulating community action. A council cannot by itself over- 
come inadequate or inefficient local agencies. It cannot modernize 
out-of-date techniques. It cannot by itself make up for low- 
grade personnel in agencies. It cannot overnight change short- 
sighted community attitudes. But by bringing local leaders 
together at intervals to face their problems together, the coordi- 
nating council unquestionably does tend to educate a community’s 
leadership to demand more adequate facilities, to press for the 
modernization of out-of-date techniques, to urge the employment 
of higher-grade personnel, and to modernize short-sighted atti- 
tudes. But a coordinating council cannot accomplish miracles. 

Successes. — When such councils have been (i) properly or- 
ganized: (2) persistently pushed by competent leaders; (3) enthu- 
siastically supported by public officials; and (4) where no com- 
munity conditions have existed to create dissension, they have 
more than justified their existence. 

Failures. — Wherever they have been organized (i) before local 
leaders were ready; (a) where leadership has rested in the hands 
of amateur volunteers who could not command community 
confidence; (3) where the population base on which they were 
organized proved unwieldy; (4) wherever basic community con- 
flicts have not been overcome, the councils have failed. 

Coordinating councils constitute only one link in a chain of 
prevention which, as we have already suggested, must include, 
(1) research, (2) improved techniques, (3) an adequate complement 
of agencies, (4) high-grade personnel, (5) educated public opinion, 
as well as (6) more efficient cooperation and ultimately (7) en- 
lightened legislation. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What is the essential task of social organization? 

2. What two types of social organization are distinguished? 
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3. Whal ai'.e tlie outstanding defects in the application of the scientific 
technology in an ordinary community? 

4. Define coordination. 

5. What levels of coordination must be distinguished? 

6. What types of social organization exist for coordination on each 
level? 

7. What is a coordinating council? How does it differ from a council 
of social agencies? 

8. Trace the origins and spread of the coordinating council. 

9. How many such councils were there in the United States in 1939? 

10. Name five types of coordinating council activities. 

11. What resistances have councils met in the status quo? 

12. Why have professional social and correctional w'orkers been skep- 
tical of the movement? 

13. In what three ways do coordinating councils start? 

14. What practical suggestions does Beam offer to council leaders? 

15. What are some of the important things to remember about running 
a council meeting? 

16. What two types of council does Beam distinguish? 

17. What are the conditions that determine success or failure of a 
coordinating council? 

18. What are the other links in the chain of prevention? 



Chapter XVI 


The Role of Government in the Control of Deviant 
Behavior 

Growth of Government Services 

For centuries the role of government with reference to deviant 
behavior was mainly repressive and punitive. Until well into 
the nineteenth century even the care of the insane was merely a 
particularly brutal kind of imprisonment. Gradually, because 
of humanitarianism at first and later because of growing insight 
into cause and effect, governmental agencies began to modify 
their repressive measures and to make increasing use of scientific 
technology. Curiously enough, as we have already said, this 
movement from the control of behavior through punishment to 
the control of behavior through the control of causation has 
been a retrograde movement, appearing first in the last stage of 
the deviant career, the institution, and working backward along 
the various stages of the road. 

In this whole movement government has seldom taken the 
initiative but it has been called upon to play a wider and more 
complicated role from generation to generation. The movement 
has gone on in the midst of an evolution of American culture 
which, as we have indicated, has transformed the open country 
and the village culture of a century ago into a complicated, 
interdependent, organized culture of the automobile, the air- 
plane, the radio, mass production, and mass marketing. During 
the course of this evolution there has been a tremendous dis- 
location of the living patterns of millions of people. The old 
securities of a simple, family-bound, subsistence agriculture have 
been replaced by the mammoth insecurities of an impersonal, 
urbanized, pecuniary economy. One can almost trace the gradual 
decay of family and neighborhood safeguards in the history of 
such institutions as state child-caring agencies, state correctional 
homes, compulsory school attendance laws, state welfare depart- 
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nieiitb, state crime commissions, and ultimately the growth of 
federal agencies. 

Obviously most of the safeguards of individual and family life 
which have gradually been established by constitutions and laws 
are fundamental factors in any campaigns for better citizenship. 
These include laws governing the care of dependent and neglected 
children, mothers’ pension acts, compulsory school attendance 
laws, juvenile court laws, the various statutory and administra- 
tive provisions for the licensing and supervising of child-caring 
agencies, laws for the supervision of probation, for the coor- 
dinated control of state institutions, and laws authorizing activ- 
ities of the department of public instruction and other state 
agencies. As was to be expected, not all states have moved at 
the same rate and in the same direction. Not all have widened 
the functions of their state and local governments to the same 
degree. But all show traces of the same general trends, and there 
is more than enough evidence that the institutional equipment 
of the twentieth century is everywhere vastly more complicated 
than the institutional equipment of pioneer days. This appears 
most obviously in the cost of government now, as compared with 
the cost of government a generation or more ago. This is an en- 
tirely misleading comparison. 

Services Expand to Meet Needs 

The United States Army judges the adequacy of its guns and 
transport not by comparing them with the equipment of George 
Washington’s army but by comparing them with the guns and 
transport of possible enemies today. It would be utterly ridiculous 
to contend that the United States Army does not need tanks and 
airplanes today because, forsooth, they are expensive and George 
Washington did not have themi Yet that is the argument which 
one frequently hears in the field of the public services. The pro- 
tections and constructive services that a government must render 
today are far more numerous and more expensive than they 
were in pioneer days. They are more numerous and more ex- 
pensive precisely because the forces of social disorganization, 
like modern armies, are more numerous and more formidable. 

Unfortunately there does not seem to be any rule of thumb 
by which to determine beforehand the “natural” scope of gov- 
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ernmental activity. The general principle seems to be that, other 
agencies failing, the American people will use governmental 
agencies to solve any problem which they feel must be solved. 
Thus, despite pioneer theories of individual initiative and rugged 
individualism, the resources of government were freely spent for 
internal improvements — canals, railroads, highways. In the same 
way, gradually passing from the family and the church, educa- 
tion has become in large measure a governmental function. 
More and more, government has had to concern itself with the 
provision of facilities for the profitable use of leisure time. More 
and more, it has had to concern itself with the care of the unable, 
until with the coming of Emergency Relief and the Social Secu- 
rity Act the national government itself has assumed final respon- 
sibility for the victims of economic fluctuations and for many of 
the permanent problems of dependency. 

The Problem of Proportion 

It thus becomes apparent that the r61e of government in rela- 
tion to the control of deviant behavior is very broad indeed. 
In so far as individuals must be protected against the vicissitudes 
of life and against the risks that they cannot themselves foresee 
or cannot adequately meet, government will be called upon to 
intervene, if and when private charity and local organizations 
fail. In so far as purpose and intelligence can direct human 
affairs toward the creation of a social order in which every indi- 
vidual shall have an opportunity to reach the fullest develop- 
ment of his native powers, we must expect that government will 
be called upon to provide the facilities and supply the sanctions 
which less inclusive cooperative organizations cannot supply. 

It is true that in the American culture the ultimate objective 
has theoretically, at least, always been the welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen. And it is likewise true that this theoretical limita- 
tion requires a continuous reappraisal of the functions of the 
individual, the freely associating group, the private corporation, 
and the total power of the community organized as government. 
No one of these can be allowed to go too far without grave danger 
to the most effective functioning of all the others. This is a matter 
of the utmost importance in the light of modern warfare and its 
demands for “total defense,” “total preparedness,” etc. But entire 
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political philosophies have been devoted to these questions. Al- 
though it is obvious that every institution has its role to play in 
the development of an intelligently organized society, we are 
here concerned only with the role of state government in the 
control of deviant juvenile behavior. What military developments 
may do to the role of the federal government must be left to the 
future to determine. 


Four Areas of Aid 

Over and above the various security and other functions al- 
ready touched upon, there are at least four ways in which any 
state government can and should contribute to the reduction of 
juvenile maladjustment. 

1. It can and should contribute by strengthening existing pro- 
tections. In most states practical court workers find that existing 
protections could be strengthened in many ways — for example, by 
reorganizing the juvenile probation system. In many states, as in 
Michigan in 1940, the county-unit system of probation was in 
force. This was a relic of horse-and-buggy days. It resulted, as we 
have said, in gross inequalities in probation services as between 
rich counties and poor ones. If probation is worth maintaining at 
all, obviously government should not go on wasting taxpayers’ 
money on it. This means, in the end, some form of state aid or 
even state control with trained probation officers under a merit 
system to enable good men to look forward to probation as a 
career that offers decent rewards. 

Another way in which protections can be strengthened is by 
putting teeth into existing laws in certain states like Michigan to 
enable the juvenile courts to hold parents responsible in cases 
involving willful damage to property, truancy, and the like, and 
to punish adults who contribute to the delinquency of a minor. 
In many states the juvenile court laws permit the juvenile court 
to deal directly only with the accused child. In order to get at 
irresponsible parents and the cheap crooks who encourage chil- 
dren to steal for profit it is necessary in Michigan, for example, 
under such laws for the court officials to go into some other court 
and start an entirely separate criminal action. This is clumsy, 
wasteful, and inefficient. In practice, it results in irresponsible 
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parents and adult criminals who contribute to the delinquency 
of minors violating the law practically with impunity. 

Another way in which government could strengthen existing 
protections would be to extend the juvenile court age. In 15 
states the original jurisdiction of children's courts reaches only to 
the age of 16. In 9 others it reaches only to the age of 17, and in 
some — for example, Michigan— even this is weakened by the 
provision that for felony offenses beyond the age of 15 the juve- 
nile court must share jurisdiction with the criminal court. In 20 
states, jurisdiction reaches to the age of 18, and in 2, California 
and Arkansas, to the age of 21. In a 17-year-limit state such as 
Michigan, because of limitations on employment of children 
under 18, there are a number of contradictions in the laws which 
would be simplified by raising the age limit to 18, and the work 
of the juvenile court would be facilitated. 

Unfortunately, however, there are many evidences that even the 
present limits may be precarious in public opinion. For example, 
in Michigan there has been a tendency on the part of juvenile 
courts, especially in rural areas, to waive jurisdiction in almost 
all cases involving felony offenses between the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen. Apparently what is needed is not so much additional 
legislation as public education in the whole theory and practice 
of the juvenile court. 

2. Coordinate with its function of strengthening existing pro- 
tections, state government can also assist in the control of deviant 
behavior by the closer coordination of existing agencies. In Cali- 
fornia, the coordinating council movement has found it useful to 
employ a state coordinator. In Michigan, the same functions have 
been placed under the Michigan Child Guidance Institute. 

3. Another avenue of assistance by state government lies in 
raising the standards of personnel in delinquency prevention and 
treatment agencies. It is obviously desirable that the highest levels 
of training and skill, now usually not found outside of a few of 
the larger centers, be gradually made standard for all persons in a 
state performing technical functions affecting children. This 
might be brought about in a number of ways. Provision might be 
made for training on the job. Minimum standards might be laid 
down by law. Appointments and dismissals might be brought 
under a merit system and political influence be reduced to a mini- 
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mum. Details can always be worked out through time. The first 
essential is for influential people in a state to realize the need of 
getting more trained people into juvenile court work, into the 
probation service, on correctional institution staffs, into commu- 
nity organization work, and the like. To realize the need merely 
in an intellectual, detached sort of way is not enough. One must 
realize it emotionally, realize that the lack of trained people is 
costing taxpayers money and costing maladjusted children un- 
necessary suffering and waste. We must realize that in an intelli- 
gent society such things cannot go on, and we must determine that 
they shall not go on. 

Then comes the problem of transmitting our desires into action 
at the state capitol. This means social action — publicity, organiza- 
tion, pressure; ultimately, legislation. There is no use shirking 
the fact that a serious attempt to reduce child maladjustment will 
call for the expenditure of state money to provide facilities, to 
coordinate existing agencies, and to raise the level of personnel. 

But it will save money in the end. 

A final function of state government and one of the most 
important is; 

4. To supplement and add to existing facilities urgently needed 
to combat the problem of child maladjustment. Notably lacking, 
inadequately available, for combatting child maladjustment in 
such typical states as Michigan are adequate facilities for handling 
mental defectives. From 1 to 4 per cent of the school children of 
the state are probably far enough below par mentally to need 
special attention. No comprehensive state program for meeting 
this problem has ever been formulated. Many of the boys at the 
Michigan Boys’ Vocational School at Lansing in 1939 were 
classifiable as dull-normal. Unfortunately, for years the principal 
state home for the feeble-minded at Lapeer had been so over- 
crowded that years might elapse between commitment and 
admission. Thousands of cases needing institutionalization re- 
mained in their home communities, potential menaces to every- 
body. The solution of the problem of the mental defectives in 
such a state as Michigan waited in 1940 on (a) more facilities for 
institutionalizing serious cases; (b) provision of supervisory service 
for Less serious cases remaining, in their home communities; and 
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(c) great development of personal guidance and vocational pro- 
grams in the schools, particularly in the rural districts. 

This situation was by no means peculiar to Michigan. It was, 
in fact, a condition common to most states of the Union. 

Another type of facility urgently needed in nearly all states is 
some treatment agency midway between local probation and the 
ordinary type of security correctional institution. The Los An- 
geles Juvenile Court experimented for several years with a cor- 
rectional camp. A Correctional Camp for Young Men was au- 
thorized by the 1935 Michigan legislature which, however, failed 
to make an appropriation for that purpose. It is probable that 
minimum security treatment would be even more effective with 
boys and young girls than with young men and young women. 
For a number of years the Kellogg Foundation in Michigan has 
operated three camps on a nine-months basis for the treatment of 
difficult problem cases. These camps with a capacity of about 130 
represent merely a beginning of an attack on the problem. The 
experience of a number of years at the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp near Ann Arbor also indicates that camping, 
when combined with the careful study and diagnosis of the in- 
dividual case plus psychiatric treatment and intelligent follow-up, 
offers a hopeful means for treating children whose maladjust- 
ments have not yet become definitely anti-social. 

Courts of domestic relations represent another type of facility 
which may be of great value under certain conditions. In many 
states family matters have been divided between the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction, the probate court, and the so-called juve- 
nile courts which are frequently mere subdivisions of one of the 
others. In a large center, this subdivision of jurisdiction is gen- 
erally regarded by social workers as inefficient. Courts of domestic 
relations which handle all family troubles from divorce to place- 
ment of orphaned children have been in operation for years in 
some states, notably in New York. The Judicial Council of Mich- 
igan in its seventh annual report dated July, 1937, felt that there 
would be no gain and perhaps some loss if the current methods 
of handling family cases by the criminal courts, the probate 
courts, and the juvenile courts were combined in one family rela- 
tions court. The commission felt that the same end could be 
achieved by better administrative* methods in the existing courts. 
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The difficulty always is, of course, to introduce the improved 
administrative methods. It is probably true, as the commission 
pointed out, that to set up a family relations court would increase 
costs and that outside of large population centers such an increase 
in cost would hardly be justified. Nevertheless, the commission 
recommended that if the state constitution were to be revised in 
the near future, the provision conferring on the probate courts 
original jurisdiction in all cases of juvenile delinquency and de- 
pendency should be eliminated so as to leave the legislature free 
to create unified family courts if that seemed to be expedient at 
some later date. 

A final type of facility, which is exemplified by the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research, the Ohio Institute for Juvenile 
Research, and the Michigan Child Guidance Institute, is some 
organization which combines research functions with clinical 
service for maladjusted children. It has gradually become appar- 
ent that our schools, our juvenile courts and our correctional in- 
stitutions in practically all states need the services of trained 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers. If these services are to 
be available to poor counties as well as to rich, they must be paid 
for by the state on the basis of taxation that redistributes the 
accumulated wealth and higher incomes of the cities. Only on 
such a basis can we redress the enormous economic differentials 
which exist between great industrial counties such as Cook 
County, Illinois, Wayne County, Michigan, or Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, and such comparatively poor counties as are found in 
southern Illinois, in the cut-over areas of northern Michigan, 
and in the hilly country in southern Ohio. 

It is also apparent, however, that merely to provide service 
is not enough. Along with service there must go a comprehensive 
program of research-, adult education and state and local organ- 
ization — in short, a mobilization of science, technology, social 
action and social organization. How this has been attempted in 
one state will be described in Chapter XIX. 

STUDY QUESTIONS , 

1. Why have governmental functions been expanding? 

2. What are the outstanding behavior controls supplied by govern- 
ment? . 
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3. What is the general principle that seems to direct the expansion of 
governmental functions in the United States? 

4. What interests should be considered in evaluating the expansion 
of governmental functions? 

5. In what ways other than in its security functions can government 
assist in delinquency control? 

6. Give specific examples of existing protections that might be 
strengthened. 

7. How could government assist in coordinating existing agencies? 

8. What has government to do with standards in this field? 

g. What special services can government supply? 

10. When should the state government rather than local governments 
supply clinical services? 

11. What are some of the special services needed in Michigan which 
have been inadequately supplied? 



Chapter XVII 
The Functions of the School 
The Pressures on the School 

Every school operates under the ever shifting pressures of many 
different variables. These include the traditions of the time and 
place; the school’s own momentum — the fact that it is a process 
and therefore has a future as well as a present and a past; its own 
equipment and financial resources and obligations', the children, 
their number, capacities, vicissitudes; the parents, their attitudes 
and expectations; the school personnel — job-centered, subject- 
centered, child-centered, community-centered, organized, unor- 
ganized, efficient, inefficient; the controlling board; the politi- 
cians; interest groups within the community and without; the 
newspapers, i.e., the direction of public attention; other schools, 
the “profession,” colleges and universities; other local institutions 
— the courts, the police, the social agencies; the state and national 
governments, standards, subsidies, etc.; dominant personalities — 
leading citizens, “stuffed shirts,” rich men’s sons; the culture of the 
time — factories, farms, automobiles, cigarettes, movies, birth con- 
trol, basketball, science, invention; social tension — the impact of 
accident and crisis; and the state of the nation generally — war, 
peace, prosperity, depression. All these condition the work of the 
school, but especially important are the forces of social change — 
science, the machine, urbanism — the accumulating maladjust- 
ments of poverty, crime, depression, war. It is the growing pres- 
sure of a dynamic society that is forcing the school to broaden its 
functions and to deepen its objectives. The demands on the school 
are changing because our economic, political, and social life is 
changing. 

The Need of More Skills and Better Adjustment 

The modern world is more complex than was that of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Not only is the business of getting a living more 
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complex in a world of automatic machines, giant corporations, 
and chronic unemployment, but the problem of understanding 
one’s world is vastly more difficult. Hence, modern children need 
to be equipped with a wider knowledge, a greater range of skills. 
The modern child must Imow more. 

But the modern world is not only more complex; it is also, in 
social terms vastly more dangerous. The whole trend of modern 
science is to increase man’s power — power over the environment, 
power to affect other people. Used for socially desirable ends, 
this increased power has reduced the risks of infection, famine, 
needless death. Used for socially undesirable ends, it has increased 
the risks of anti-social behavior — the risks of exploitation, crime, 
war. So it comes down to this: not only must the modern child 
know more, he must be a better-adjusted personality than was his 
grandfather if our new powers are not to add to human misery 
and suffering. If he is not to use increased power to satisfy 
thwarted emotional drives by victimizing and exploiting others, 
the modern child must be emotionally healthy. 

Given modern machine guns and air bombs, the world cannot 
afford any more Dillingers and Hitlers. All of which adds up to 
plenty of headaches for the modern school. 

The School’s Major Difficulties 

Problems of at least ten kinds confront the public schools of 
America. 

I. Adequate Economic Support. — Between 1930 and 1936 while 
the average public school attendance was increasing 4.6 per cent 
in the United States total expenditures decreased 15 per cent. In 
thousands of school districts, schools closed completely for years 
at a time. In other words, while the school population five to 
seventeen years old had been increasing over 4 per cent, tliere had 
been a cultural regression in the total expenditures for education 
in this country to the level of 1925. As the depression continued 
and as the menace of world disorganization grew, following the 
outbreak of the second World War in Europe, it became increas- 
ingly clear that the problem of financing all kinds of social serv- 
ices for a comfort economy would become more and more diffi- 
cult in a nation compelled to live in a world organizing itself 
more and more definitely for military purposes. Among the first 
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symptoms of the increasing strain were restrictions on taxing 
powers, organizations of taxpayers’ leagues, and demands by cham- 
bers of commerce that the schools regress still more to the cultural, 
level of 1872 or further when high school pupils still had to pay 
tuition. 

2. Rural Education . — Despite the spread of the consolidated 
school movement, rural education continued in 1940 to be an 
area of cultural lag. The small tax unit, the small working unit, 
the lack of well-trained supervision in most school districts, poor 
leadership, the unequal distribution of wealth as between pros- 
perous counties and unprosperous counties and as between rural 
counties and urban counties, inexperience of most rural teachers, 
and the unsettled condition of agriculture generally — all these 
made the problem of rural education apparently insoluble with- 
out progressive state and national leadership. In 1940 there were 
still 130,000 one-teacher schools in this country attended by nearly 
10 per cent of our school children. 

3. Equalization of School Taxation . — The enoimous discrep- 
ancies in American culture in the distribution of wealth as be- 
tween different social classes in the same community, between dif- 
ferent communities in the same region, and between difierent 
regions, made the problem of providing educational equality of 
opportunity one of exceeding difficulty. As the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy pointed out in 1940. of the 
75,000,000 adults in the United States, about 36,000,000 had not 
finished elementary school, nearly a million children of elemen- 
tary school age were not in school, and the school opportunities 
of hundreds of thousands of children of migrant and rural fam- 
ilies and of Negroes were deplorable and often entirely absent. 

4. How Make the School a Community Institution ? — It was 
the exceptional community in 1940 that could boast that its 
school buildings were in use twelve or fourteen hours a day for 
community as well as classroom purposes. In town after town 
there was the spectacle of school boards keeping an investment 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars lying idle in the evening 
for the lack of a few dollars worth of light, heat, and janitor 
service. On a million dollars at 4 per cent the interest is $109 a 
day, or $27.42 for the six hours from four to ten p.m. Even the 
most politically minded schodl board ought to be able to turn 
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on the lights and hire a janitor to keep steam up for lay.oo an 
evening! 1 More adequate utilization of school plants implies, of 
course, the ultimate use of the school as a community center. 
Tradition-minded school men may shy at this and economical 
board members who regard school property as a trust to be 
wasted by non-use may grow red in the face at the heresy, but 
there is no escape. The school must function as a community 
institution or it must continue to function inefficiently and 
ineffectively. 

This means a definite gearing of the school to provide leisure 
time facilities, adult education, and local leadership for the entire 
community. Within a generation, modern technology has cut the 
working time of the ordinary citizen from more than sixty hours 
a week to less than fifty, and in many occupations to less than 
forty. Fluctuations of the business cycle provide millions of people 
with weeks and even years of involuntary leisure. Four million 
out-of-school and out-of-work youth, and millions of adults “too 
old at forty,” add to the problem. For all this new leisure time, 
our culture has provided no fruitful outlets. What is the school 
to do with this accumulating free time in the hands of all classes 
and all ages? There has never been anything quite like it before 
in the history of the world. As technology continues to advance, 
if there is no widespread cultural regression due to war, there 
would seem to be no reason why part at least of the falling costs 
of production could not continue to be transformed into more 
leisure for all, as well as lower prices, higher wages, and more 
profits. So, the problem of leisure time in any ordinary commu- 
nity is not a passing difficulty or one that is likely to become 
less important. 

To date, the schools have done little enough to equip ordinary 
pupils with leisure time interests and leisure time skills. They 
hardly have yet begun to face the opportunities open to them 
for enriching the growing leisure time of the adults in their own 
communities. The lingering mores of the rural village culture 
still hamstring the more progressive teachers and school execu. 
tives. 

Lowell Juilliard Carr, "Teaching the School as a Major Social Institution, 
The Viewpoint of a Sociologist,” iith Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Pnncipals, Michigan Education Association, 1939, p. 27. 
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5. Character Education . — Character education and mental hy- 
giene are closely related. Harvey W. Zorbaugh distinguishes be- 
tween character and personality, pointing out that character has 
to do with the individual’s socialization, personality with his in- 
tegration, although both are interrelated. Professor Harold H. 
Anderson concludes that we need both socialization and personal 
integration — both character education and mental hygiene. 

6. Health Education . — To what extent should the community 
assume the responsibility for the health of the child? A generation 
ago there was bitter opposition in Detroit when the first school 
health program was introduced. In 1940 all progressive school 
systems included school physicians and school nurses. Yet as we 
have seen in Chapter IX, eight out of thirte:;n fairly typical 
Michigan counties had no school physicians in any of their school 
systems, six had no school dentists, and four had no school nurses. 
And this was typical of conditions in most other states. 

7. Adult Education . — If American democracy is to readjust it- 
self to the cumulative maladjustments prodm cd by science, in- 
vention, and modern business, adults must know a great deal 
more about their own communities and about the processes of 
social life than they do at present. Since we cannot wait for the 
new generation to mature, and since the new generation’s infor- 
mation would be mostly out of date by the time it did mature, 
the only solution would seem to be a widespread program of 
adult education. How is it to be paid for and how is it to be 
taught to its pupils? 

Equally pressing, perhaps, is some clarification of the purpose 
and scope of adult education itself. Sometimes the term has been 
used to refer to so-called "cultural,” or ornamental, education 
for adults. Sometimes it has referred to vocational education for 
the over-school-age groups. Sometimes school men interested in 
community organization have used it to refer to the process of 
providing the information and skills needed to enable the people 
of a community to see their own civic problems and to attack 
them intelligently. Another reference, which social workers have 
been inclined to resent, applies to the process of providing the 
information and skills necessary for more efficient local coopera- 
tion — the information and skills essential not only to democracy 
as a process but more specifically to the success of a coordinating 
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council, let us say. Finally, there has sometimes been an implied 
reference to the process of providing the information and skills 
necessary to enable any community’s leaders to make the most 
of state and federal services and to cooperate more effectively with 
other communities. 

Leaders in social work regard most of the territory covered by 
these last three references as belonging to the field of community 
organization. This is a quarrel that need not detain us. Whether 
we call them adult education or community organization, the 
information and skills needed to solve local problems, further 
local cooperation, and integrate the community more closely 
with other communities and with state and federal agencies 
seem to be so urgently needed in most communities that one 
almost wishes this sort of “education” or “organization” could be 
made compulsory. If military service can be demanded on occa- 
sion of every adult male of useful age, why cannot every adult, 
male and female alike, above a certain I.Q. or a certain level of 
social responsibility — such as the presidency of a board of edu- 
cation or chairmanship of a woman’s club, for example — be re- 
quired to keep himself or herself fit to function as a competent 
citizen? It is more or less obvious that the old theory of “educat- 
ing” children and then trusting adults to keep themselves effec- 
tively oriented to the world around them — that theory rooted in 
the stereotype of the omnicompetent citizen, as Lippmann calls 
it, and based on belief in the essential simplicity of the social 
environment — has been exploded by the impact of science, the 
machine, and the city. As a matter of self-survival in a world of 
dictators and totalitarian governments, democracy must either 
reduce the power of the ignorant and the immature or reduce 
the amount of ignorance and immaturity. 

8. Vocational Education and Placement . — As a result of de- 
pression following the first World War, England set up social 
machinery to smooth the transition from school to work. After- 
care committees looked after the future education of young peo- 
ple in their leisure hours and their moral welfare. Choice-of- 
employment committees saw to it that young people had suitable 
occupations. In London after-care began before a boy or girl left 
school. The first step was the school-leaving conference in which 
the head teacher and an official o^ the Juvenile Employment Ex- 
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change, the boy, and his parents canvassed his future. After place- 
ment by the Juvenile Employment Exchange, another organ, the 
Supervisory Rota, kept contact with the boy (or girl) and the em- 
ployer to smooth all difficulties that might arise. If employment 
could not be secured, the adolescent was encouraged to return to 
school or to join one of the junior instruction centers which 
existed in large numbers in England and Wales.^ The English, 
in other words, definitely recognized school and community re- 
sponsibility for doing something about smoothing the break be- 
tween school and employment. 

American interest has usually been limited to manual training 
(for the duller pupils), vocational education, and some feeble 
efforts at placement. Vocational education in this country has 
usually been severely criticized by industrial executives because 
its techniques lag far behind the advance of industry. It has been 
criticized by labor organizations because it has tended to provide 
a cheap source of labor outside of union control. How are the 
schools to meet both criticisms and help young people bridge 
the gap to jobs? 

g. Educational Facilities for Exceptional Children. — The efforts 
of the people of one state to meet the needs of exceptional chil- 
dren are summarized on page 362. In 54 cities in Michigan only 
2 ranged the full gamut of facilities for all exceptional children — 
the crippled and cardiac, the deaf and hard of hearing, the blind 
and partially seeing, the epileptics, the mentally retarded, the 
speech defectives, the gifted and those of low vitality. Battle Creek 
and Detroit alone of the 54 had facilities for all these types. 
Forty-seven out of the 54 had facilities for the mentally retarded; 
30 out of the 54 had facilities for the crippled and the cardiacs. 
Only 2 had special facilities for epileptics. Of course, in several 
thousand rural districts in the state no facilities for exceptional 
children of any kind were provided. This was the general picture 
of privilege and under-privilege throughout the United States 
in 1940. 

10. Juvenile Maladjustment. — The public school as the one 
agency that deals with 90 per cent of the children of the United 
States bears an especially heavy responsibility in delinquency 
control. A school program unsuited to a child’s capacities, or a 

2 Delinquency News Letter, November, 1935, p. 2. 
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teacher herself not adjusted, may contribute very definitely to 
delinquency. Many cases of truancy are due primarily to the 
school. The first great area of school concern, therefore, is to see 
that it provides a curriculum and a classroom experience that 
meets the needs of each individual child at each level of his de- 
velopment. But as the one community agency most sensitive to 
the needs of children, the school cannot stop even with that. 
Unless the community is unusual in its provision for leisure time 
the school is the logical center of initiative for dealing with that 
problem. Certainly for preparing children for parenthood some 
cooperative understanding between parents and teachers should 
be worked out. In most schools today the problem is simply being 
dodged, and most parents are doing the same. 

Beyond all this is the great problem of emotional education. 
The public schools of the United States have hardly even recog- 
nized the problem — except in conferences and periodical pub- 
lications! The vast majority of teachers, especially in rural schools, 
are utterly untrained in the first principles of mental hygiene 
and do not know the significance of deviant behavior when it 
appears. Most urban schools are similarly unprepared. This is 
not the problem of providing specialized services for maladjusted 
children but is quite a different matter. This is the problem of 
meeting the emotional training needs of 30,000,000 school chil- 
dren all over the United States. In its social consequences, emo- 
tional illiteracy is probably more serious than any other kind. 
We have a tradition of more than 2000 years for eliminating in- 
tellectual illiteracy but of less than a generation for dealing with 
emotional illiteracy. Consequently, the ignorance of executives, 
teachers, and parents in this field is large. So in a broad way we 
have the task of adjusting the child to the school and adjusting 
the school to the child. At the extremes of the distribution of 
any characteristic or capacity this becomes a task of some magni- 
tude. The number of exceptional children in the United States 
probably considerably exceeds the 9,000,000 estimate of delin- 
quents, problem children, and children in danger. It would in- 
clude many children of superior capacity as well. We have already 
noted the special services provided by the schools of urban com- 
munities in Michigan for exceptional children. Yet that list of 
special facilities includes little for problem cases as such. Fourteen 
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of the fifty-four cities reported behavior adjustive services of a 
psychological or a psychiatric type. Real clinical service, however 
— guidance clinic service — amounted to only a small fraction of 
what was actually needed. Apart from the services of the state 
mental hospitals which sent out-clinic units into twenty-eight 
communities one day a month to examine adults as well as chil- 
dren, there were only seven clinics available in the entire state, 
three of them in Detroit. It was unlikely that all the clinics in 
the state could examine more than 3000 new children’s cases in 
any year and only a fraction of these 3000 could receive treat- 
ment. Three thousand children a year — and 30,000 to 50,000 chil- 
dren needing helpl Yet Michigan was hardly a “backward” state 
compared with many states in the South and in the West. 

What the Schools Can Do 

There are at least nine types of services which a community 
that was in earnest in its desire to curb crime would ask the 
schools to provide. These services include: 

1. Discovery of problem cases. 

2. Preliminary diagnosis, prescription, and treatment of each 
case, as we have already indicated in Chapter IX. 

3. Enrichment of curriculum and individualization of instruc- 
tion to prevent academic maladjustment. 

4. Organization of leisure time activities for the community 
throughout the year. 

5. Instruction in mental hygiene. 

6. Adult education classes in- mental hygiene and child-rearing 
for young newlyweds and parents — classes not merely offered but 
“sold” to those that need them. 

7. Fact-finding in the local community as a continuous service 
to government and leadership. 

8. Distribution of facts by bulletins at P.T.A. meetings, letters 
to parents, talks by principals and teachers before civic clubs, 
exhibits, etc. 

9. Local leadership for improving conditions affecting young 
people. 

Several of these functions have been developed in different 
school systems, notably in Public School 181 in Brooklyn under 
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the late Nathan Peyser.^ Obviously in the confidential files in 
every superintendent’s office there should be in addition to the 
usual records on the academic adjustment of each child and in 
addition to cumulative case records, two lists of names; first, a list 
of all children from the kindergarten up whose behavior shows 
persistent social maladjustment — children who persist in com- 
mitting anti-social acts, who show abnormal withdrawal tend- 
encies, who suffer personality inferiorities, etc.; second, a list of 
all children known to be living in situations of more than aver- 
age delinquency risk, in broken or conflict homes, poverty homes, 
high-delinquency, immigrant or racial neighborhoods, deterio- 
rated areas, etc. 

These records should form the basis of two kinds of preventive 
work: (a) case adjustment work with each maladjusted child by 
various local agencies brought into the case by r school Case Ad- 
justment Committee (See the School Child Guidance Conference 
Technique, Chapter IX); and (b) curriculum adjustment to be 
worked out by another committee to make the school fit the child. 

If the school is to perform any of the newer functions listed 
above it inevitably entails a period of parenthood-community 
education to bring the community up to the school. Two trag- 
edies are too common in ordinary school practice. One is the 
school administrator who is so afraid of offending someone that 
he never starts anything and therefore falls farther and farther 
behind the times. The other is the school administrator who in- 
troduces progressive methods, community organization, etc., with- 
out having educated the local leadership up to the school’s own 
program. To introduce new ideas without adequate preparation 
in public relations is to jeopardize the whole program and perhaps 
the innovator’s job. 

Back to Fundamentals 

There is an even more fundamental question. The school can- 
not be asked to enlarge its functions unless money is to be forth- 
coming. Education must be accepted frankly as a process of 
preparing children for life situations and the school must be 
regarded as one institution in the community that is dedicated 
to making intelligence count in life. No school can do its full part 

^See Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, tPreuenting Cnmc, New York, 1936, p. 91. 
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in the control of delinquency until community leaders face the 
fact that since the spontaneous socialization of children by the 
old-fashioned family, neighborhood, and village has largely dis- 
appeared we must j}ay people to do what life under simpler con- 
ditions once did for nothing. We cannot cut school budgets and 
cut crime at the same time. There is no use “if-ing” about that. 
There is no use regretting, ‘‘If we could only handle these things 
as they used to be handled when I was a boy.” The horse and 
buggy are gone. We must pay the price of living in a world of 
automobiles, airplanes, and racketeers. Part of the price is the 
necessity of making a definite, inescapable choice between paying 
for the performance of the nine services listed above or paying 
bigger and better crime bills. We have no choice whatever about 
paying. Modern life settles all that. We’ll pay and we’ll pay 
plenty. The only question is who shall do the paying and when. 
Shall we pay more teachers to make good citizens out of our chil- 
dren or shall we pay more policemen to arrest them, more prison 
wardens to lock them up, and more racketeers to kidnap and 
murder them? 

What the Schools Are Actually Doing 

It is impossible within the limits of one chapter to do more 
than call attention to some of the outstanding examples of school 
leadership in the attack on juvenile delinquency. Here and there 
throughout the United States enterprising school officials have 
tried a variety of methods, ranging from the provision of special- 
ized services for exceptional children as in the Montefiore special 
School for Problem Children in Chicago, the Binet schools of 
Newark, the Testing and Clinical Program for Maladjusted Chil- 
dren in the Detroit Public Schools to the visiting teachers of 
Rochester, Cincinnati, and many other cities. Such demonstra- 
tions include also the integration of schools, police, and other 
agencies in Jersey City and the far-reaching community integra- 
tion activities centered in the schools as in the late Dr. Nathan 
Peyser’s program in Brooklyn and in the Columbus (Indiana), 
Foundation for Youth.® 

The work of Donald DuShane, superintendent of schools in 
Columbus, Indiana, is an outstanding example of what school 

® 76 id., pp. 68-77, 91-125. * 
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leadership can accomplish in a town of 10,000. DuShane intro- 
duced psychological and behavior guidance services, ungraded 
and special classes, a thoroughgoing health service, facilities for 
physical education and a community-wide program of organiza- 
tion and prevention. This program was ultimately financed by 
the school board, the recreation "commission, and a voluntarily 
supported private agency, the Foundation. The Foundation estab- 
lished a boys’ club, but the schools, the juvenile court, the 
churches and the service clubs, the chamber of commerce, and 
the city council all worked together to meet the problems of 
young people in that community. 

Brooklyn’s Model Program 

At the other end of the urban population scale in the midst 
of the nation's largest city another school man. Dr. Nathan Peyser, 
from 1914 to 1936 put on an interesting demonstration, first in 
Harlem and later in Brooklyn Public School i8i. In his Brook- 
lyn school Peyser began by organizing a Mothe' s’ League which 
worked through a number of committees dealing with relief, child 
health, preschool education, teacher cooperation, hospitality, so- 
cial welfare, neighborhood home visitation, and parental educa- 
tion. Presently he formed a Men’s League and later brought the 
two together and formed the Brooklyn Community League. Then 
he brought into the league other citizens resident in the neigh- 
borhood, started making local surveys, and presently had twenty- 
five committees working on various projects. The league, with the 
cooperation of the Federal Nursery School Committee, operated 
a day nursery. It surveyed traffic for safety control purposes. It 
established a dental clinic. It enlisted the cooperation of physi- 
cians, dentists, optometrists, and druggists, so that no family in 
the community needed to go without medical and dental assist- 
ance. It set up offices in the school building and functioned as a 
first-aid agency for taking children to clinics, to secure dental and 
surgical treatment, and for providing clothing, food, and other 
needs for their families. Supported by the league, a number of 
playgrounds were opened in the neighborhood. The Saturday 
Club met at the school, and children were taken in small groups 
about the city to points of interest. The league also organized a 
program of adult education and was active in encouraging a com- 
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munity symphonic orchestra. It formed a Junior Service League 
among the children of the school. The Junior Service division in 
turn formed a Mothers’ Council composed of two parent repre- 
sentatives from each class who met weekly during school hours 
to discuss ways and means by which the association could con- 
tribute to the welfare of the school. Dr. Peyser’s final step was the 
organization of a coordinating council with representatives from 
forty-two different organizations. Highly skilled leadership was 
needed for years to hold together the various individuals and 
organizations working on this complicated program. 

Meanwhile the school also was adjusting itself to the needs of 
its own children and seeking to readjust its trouble cases. Courses 
of study were revised, remedial teaching was stressed, creative 
activity was encouraged. Children were early given experience in 
self-government. The school set about developing personal inven- 
tories of all its children. Periodically an accounting was taken of 
each child to determine the individual’s problem situation — in 
what subjects was he retarded, what physical defects did he have, 
what behavior symptoms was he showing, what home difficulties 
or community situations were causing trouble? In 1934 the New 
York City Principals’ Association, after a two-year study by a Com- 
mittee on delinquency prevention, indorsed Dr. Peyser’s plan. 
The Board of Superintendents officially approved it. On the 
whole, it represents probably the most ambitious and most com- 
munity-minded program that has been tried in any American 
city. It is a program that calls for a high degree of administrative 
ability on the part of the school officials and great skill in com- 
munity leadership. Even then, it does not include an adequate 
mental hygiene program for the children or the teachers or for 
the parents in the community about it. But except for that one 
omission it probably represents the most complete mobilization 
of techniques that any school administration has yet attempted. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 
t. List the variables that affect the schools. 

2. Why do children need to know more today than their grandfathers 
did? 

3. Why would it be desirable for them to be better-adjusted persons 
than their grandparents at the sapje age? 
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4. What arc the ten major difficulties of the public schools? 

5. What are the schools’ major functions in relation to juvenile mal- 
adjustment? 

6. What are some fundamental requirements that must be met before 
public schools can perform these functions? 

7. Describe the program of Public School 181, Brooklyn. 



Chapter X ViU 

What About the Churches? 

Where Do the Churches Stand? 

Francis D. McCabe, Director of Probation for the state of Indiana, 
told the Episcopal Social Work Conference at Montreal in June, 
1935, that the churches in Indiana had failed to cooperate with 
his department in its efforts during the preceding year to arouse 
public opinion to the importance of probation. 

The only state in the Union that has attempted on a state-wide basis 
to inform the public on the values of probation as a correctional meas- 
ure is Indiana. From May 6 to 12 last year we inaugurated such a 
program. Every broadcasting station in the state was utilized and no 
cost was attached for time; the luncheon clubs gave liberally of their 
time to speakers; the Federation of Women’s Clubs carried an an- 
nouncement of the plan in the April issue of its monthly bulletin, as 
did also the Rolanan\ the public press and the Associated Press carried 
newspaper publicity. But in the main the church fell down.^ 

The Indianapolis Ministerial Association tabled a request for 
an indorsement. The Episcopal bishop failed to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of a communication asking him to draw the attention of his 
clergy to the value of probation. 

The failure of the churches, generally, to cooperate in delinquency 
prevention programs is so widespread that Katharine F. Lcnroot, Chief 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, took cognizance of it in a 
recent address, when she said, "Instances in which probation officers 
have been definitely handicapped in attempting to work out a program 
for a child who has been before a juvenile court, or in an institution 
for juvenile delinquents, because of a narrow or prejudiced attitude of 
the church itself toward such children might be cited.’’- 

^ National Probation Association, Church Participation in a Probation 
Program, Yearbook, New York, 1935, pp. 189-190. 

2 Ibid. 
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Mr. McCabe went on to give evidence from various sources 
showing that religion apparently plays small part in the lives of 
delinquents, and that church people show little disposition to co- 
operate with other agencies in attacking the jaroblem. He blamed 
this less on the ministers themselves than on “the system which 
enables the well-to-do sinners in the pew to circumscribe the work 
of the prophet of God with a threat to cut off support, if he offend 
in the slightest degree.” 

Of course many individual ministers and even whole congrega- 
tions do not merit such criticism. Even if most churches are some- 
times slow to cooperate with other agencies, it may be because 
they feel that they are already doing all that is humanly possible 
for their own boys and girls. 

The Need of New Techniques 

It is beside the point to say that practically all of the great 
movements in the modern world which have provided technical 
means — hospitals, clinics, child-placing agencies, the whole para- 
phernalia of modern social work for meeting the great problems 
of life — have grown out of religious motivation. This is unques- 
tionably true.® But, though the motivation may have been reli- 
gious, the modern techniques have come from science and inven- 
tion. To do the specific jobs required, people motivated by 
religious impulses early found that they had to go beyond old- 
fashioned praise-and-blame techniques and even beyond the old 
simple services of kindness and charity. They had to analyze their 
problem, organize their field, and invent cause-and-effect tech- 
niques. Possibly the same problem confronts the churches today. 
Wherever there is a need of assisting the group work agencies or 
of stimulating civic consciousness to the evils in the community, 
there is also the fact that to meet the needs definite techniques 
have been evolved and that merely to talk about them and de- 
nounce them is no longer adequate. Perhaps church groups are 
no more at fault than other groups, but it is not uncommon to 
find ministers, young people, and others gravely discussing some 
social problem such as unemployment or crime in complete inno- 
cence, apparently, that specific information exists in these fields 

® See Remhold Nieblihr, The Contribution of Religion to Social Work, 
New York, 1932. ». 
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and that there are definite techniques of problem-solving for con- 
trolling the situation. This is probably inevitable when people 
of many different special interests come together and attempt to 
cover in an hour or two some broad general social problem to 
which even a college class would devote at least a semester. But 
too often they seem to be utterly unaware that the mere com- 
parison of uninformed opinions is not the most effective way of 
solving any problem. This behavior is common to many civic 
groups, but the peculiarity of so many church groups is that they 
frequently feel that good intentions somehow get results. Now 
the hard fact is that while solutions probably can never be 
achieved without good intentions, good intentions alone are ut- 
terly inadequate. Between complete indifference, on the one hand 
— that is to say, escape into rationalizations about the next world, 
etc. — and the highly specialized techniques of modern social work 
and social action, on the other, church people of all faiths are 
challenged to find effective functions for themselves and their 
organizations. 

There is a challenge to most churches, or to most church people, 
to go beyond mere verbalization about the problem of delin- 
quency control. Verbal exhortation and the verbalization of cer- 
tain behavior guides may have some place in the training of 
young people, but it is a far less important place than many 
moral teachers have realized. It is a vastly more efficient training 
in the development of Christian character, for example, to send 
Johnny to bed regularly at a respectable hour than it is to scold 
him and exhort him about his naughtiness when he has been 
permitted to stay up till he is so tired he can’t be anything but 
naughty. The same principle applies throughout the entire field 
of conduct control. It is much more efficient to create the external 
conditions which make acceptable behavior easy and almost in- 
evitable than it is to disregard such conditions and then try to 
control behavior by blame and punishment. This applies to a 
church group’s interest or lack of interest in the family and 
neighborhood surroundings of their children. 

Some Difficulties in the Way 

That young people need orientation in religious values and 
that this orientation may usefully, be given in connection with 
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the great traditions of the Roman Catholic, the Protestant, and 
the Jewish faiths, is generally accepted as self-evident. Unfortu- 
nately, where this need seems to be greatest (namely, in the de- 
teriorated, high-risk areas of great cities), the statistical chance of 
church contacts seems to be lowest. Apparently the Catholic 
Church has kept contact with young people in these areas more 
successfully than has the Protestant Church. Studies in St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh have shown that Protestant churches have tended 
to follow the migration of middle-class homes. But it is question- 
able to what extent they have followed the migration of the 
young middle-class mind. Many are accused of being adult- 
centered and ineffective in their grip on the interests of young 
people. Naturally there are many not open to such charges. 
Much depends upon the leadership of any particular church. 

But the problem of what churches, particularly Protestant 
churches, can contribute toward keeping the normals normal in 
the great urban centers has by no means been solved. Certainly it 
is suggestive that in the Gluecks’ symposium on preventing crime 
the authors covered community organization programs, school 
programs, the work of courts and boys’ work programs, but did 
not include any church program.^ It is easy to say that the delin- 
quency and maladjustment problem would be more serious were 
there no churches in an area, but it is hard to back up such a 
statement with objective evidence. Christianity has so permeated 
American culture that particular agencies of it may be relatively 
unimportant — but the point of view itself remains all-important. 
Thorndike, for example, in his study of 310 American cities above 
30,000, was unable to find any correlation between goodness-of- 
life score and any obtainable objective measurements of church 
activity or membership.® This may only mean, of course, that 
church membership and church activity are poor indexes of a 
church’s influence on its community. 

On the other hand, there are instances in which highly emo- 
tionalized types of religion have contributed to individual mal- 
adjustment. There are instances in which the. ultra-conservative 
administration of well-to-do church properties has driven Boy 
Scout troops out of church basements and slashed young-people’s- 

^ See Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Preventing Crime, New York, 1936* 

Your City, New York, 1939. 
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work budgets to increase expenditures on the choirl In one area 
of 1300 families, many of them southern mountaineers, in a small 
northern industrial city in 1939 there were six revival meetings 
running at the same time. And it was customary for parents to 
take the whole family — babes in arms, toddlers, and all — shortly 
after supper and stay till nearly midnight, night after night. Min- 
isters have been called to supposedly enlightened churches for 
the express purpose, as one church official once put it, of “ending 
this infernal monkey business,” namely, the somewhat noisy pres- 
ence of groups of youngsters in the church parlors on week days. 
When the surprised applicant refused point blank to take that 
particular commission and the board proceeded to hire him on 
his own terms, the offended “pillar” resigned in a huff and later 
took another substantial contributor along with him out of the 
church altogether. 

But to what extent should a church attempt in its own organ- 
ization to supply leisure time activities? Does the existence of 
specialized leisure time agencies mean that the church has no 
function in this field? The Catholic Youth Organization indi- 
cates clearly enough the answer of one great religious body. In 
Canada the J.O.C . — Jeunesse Oux/riere Catholique — with its pro- 
gram aimed at occupying the leisure time of all the people as 
well as that of young workers, seems to be striking even deeper.® 
Yet there are many churchmen who sincerely feel that action of 
this kind is not the function of the church. Said one Episcopal 
clergyman: 

“I don’t want to run an institutional church. I want my church 
to be a powerhouse of moral motivation, a place where men and 
women receive inspiration to go out and do these things through 
other . . . organizations.” 

Here vs. Hereafter 

Moreover, there are many sincere people who feel that active 
interest on the part of church leaders in specific social problems 

® For example, the slogan “La jeunesse ouvriere est plus exploitee dans ses 
loisirs que son travail!” — “The young worker is more exploited in his leisure 
than in his work" — indicates clearly a far-sighted recognition of the social 
dangers involved in allowing discontented idle people to drift in the modern 
world of competing propagandas. See R. P. Henri Roy, O. M. I., Un probleme 
et une Solution', and Emil Benoist, UnMoteur et Des Ailes, Montreal, igsj- 
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is “worldly” and belittling. The church’s business, they say, is to 
preach the gospel and save souls for the next world. Certain of 
the great Protestant denominations definitely have this point of 
view which also marks some of the smaller, more emotional sects. 

As against this attitude, of course, it can be urged that as a 
group functioning in a community, every church owes a social 
obligation to other groups and individuals, and under modern 
conditions that obligation goes beyond paying its bills and keep- 
ing its doors open a few hours a week. In so far as a church is 
the organized expression of a theory of life based on the primacy 
of ethical values, to that extent it has a right to expect its mem- 
bers to contribute to the realization of those values here and now. 
This means that there can be no escaping the obligation to make 
religion functional in the community. A religion of escape is a 
religion adapted, perhaps, to simpler, prescientific cultures, but 
certainly not to the industrial city and the slum. 

Churches Should Define Their Functions 

What churches should do and what they can do to contribute 
to the control of delinquency are questions to be answered by 
church people themselves. The questions have nothing to do with 
the admitted and customary functions of the churches for the 
great majority of so-called normal, or non-exceptional, children.'^ 

One of the first suggestions that usually occurs to the layman 
is the possibility of extending church contacts to the 50 or 60 per 
cent of any ordinary community who are not church members. 
This is, of course, an old problem in home missionary work with 
which the churches have been confronted for a long time. Shortly 
after the Revolution, for example, it was estimated that only 4 
per cent of the new nation were church members, and Chief 
Justice John Marshall, among others, thought that the churches 
were on the way out. How to reach more people seems to be 
partly a problem of readjusting ideologies and methods to new 
conditions such as science, machine industry, and urban living, 
and partly a problem of competing effectively with the insistent 

^ Measurement of the religious backgrounds of delinquents has hardly even 
been attempted. To tabulate the child's religious preference or that of his 
family tells nothing. What does religion mean in the child’s life? What is hi* 
view of the world and the meaning of life? 
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Stimuli of a materialistic world in which the church has lost its 
old-time monopoly of the Sabbath. Possibly if churches could 
solvS their problem of how to reach the unchurched, the high 
percentage of delinquent children who have little or no religious 
training would automatically take care of itself. 

Trends Toward Non-participation 

Yet there are ominous trends within some of the Protestant 
denominations, at least, that suggest growing rather than decreas- 
ing difficulty in the solution of this problem. Before the Reforma- 
tion it was imperatively necessary for the individual to make con- 
tact with the clergy in order to insure his future in the hereafter. 
The road to salvation ran through the church and nowhere else. 
For non-Catholics, the Reformation eliminated the church as the 
necessary intermediary and substituted the direct, personal, indi- 
vidual relationship to God. But it was still regarded as necessary 
for the individual to do something about it, and the new 
churches offered the most direct outlet of action. One’s relation- 
ship to God might be ever so personal, but only by church mem- 
bership and participation did one keep that relationship vital. 

This sense of the need of active participation in a church group 
as a prerequisite to salvation, the social gospel, modern science, 
and practical materialism have changed as radically as the Ref- 
ormation changed the role of the church itself. While some of 
the great Protestant denominations and practically all the smaller 
emotional sects still cling to the “preaching of salvation” as their 
major function, religious liberalism has changed the emphasis in 
many Methodist, Congregational, Presbyterian, Unitarian, and 
Universalist pulpits. Beginning as a means to the same super- 
natural end, the social gospel has directed more and more of the 
worshiper's attention to the here and now at the very time that 
science and the pressures of practical life have likewise been in- 
tensifying the demands of this world. The net result has been the 
gradual strengthening of the impression that while individual 
salvation may still be the ultimate objective, the immediate goal 
is a finer community. But, solving more and more of his prac- 
tical problems by scientific, cause-and-effect methods, the average 
man can retain a living interest iij supernaturalism only by mak- 
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ing a definite cleavage between knowledge and faith. Many in 
the great liberal Protestant churches have not made the sharp 
distinction. As their interest in the here and now has increased, 
their concern with the hereafter has declined. 

This shift has inevitably involved a weakening of the old per- 
sonal motives for religious participation. When the objective is 
personal salvation and one must go to church to save one’s soul 
in the hereafter, the individual himself must go — ^nobody else 
can do it for him. But when one is asked to come to church to 
help build a finer community, there is always the possibility that 
the folks next door can pinch hit for him while he reads the Sun- 
day paper. The liberal churches seem, thciefore, to be facing a 
dilemma: If they go back to the preaching of old-fashioned, in- 
dividualistic, personal salvation, they must fly in the face of their 
own awakened social consciences and almost certainly must lose 
mental contact with the younger generation trained in cause-and- 
effect thinking and little interested in the hereafter. If they stick 
to the social gospel, they must find motivations to participation 
other than salvation through social justice and community reform. 

The dilemma does not decrease the difficulties of reaching the 
unchurched. 


Churchmen Face the Probiem 

Perhaps because the great function of the churclres is unques- 
tionably to serve the non-exceptional majority, churchmen have 
had little to say about the specific functions of the churches in 
delinquency control. Of course every minister has exhorted bad 
boys and girls to change their ways, just as he has exhorted the 
rest of the community to observe the moral law. But the question 
is, specifically what can the churches do beyond exhorting? 

One interesting list of suggestions was proposed by representa- 
tives of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths meeting in Ann 
Arbor in November, 1939, in response to a state call from the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute, with the approval of Gov- 
ernor Dickinson. Divided into three groups, rural communities, 
small cities, and metropolitan Detroit, the churchmen offered 
proposals directed at conditions in these three different types of 
communities. 
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]. For Rural Churches. — The rural group presented a three- 
fold report: (a) causes of delinquency; (b) the function of the 
church in a rural area; and (c) the program of the church to 
deal with delinquency. 

a. Causes of Delinquency: 

i. The tension created by developing a desire for things 
on the one hand, and the actual poverty which prevents 
the legitimate securing of the things advertised. This 
tension leads to realizing of desires by some illegal 
method. 

ii. Emotional factors in the desire to attract attention. 
Frustrated in other ways, desires express themselves in 
the violation of laws. 

iii. The failure of the church to develop a culture which 
makes it possible for people to live together in friend- 
lier relationships. The church has often developed a 
type of culture which sets one group off against 
another. 

iv. The lack of recreational facilities in rural communities. 

V. Family discord. 

vi. Lack of discipline in the school system. 

vii'. Inefficiency of law enforcement methods, 
viii. Mental deficiencies. 

ix. Unemployment. 

b. The Function of the Church in a Rural Area should be, in 
the first place, to prevent delinquency wherever possible. 

i. Economic and social justice should be preached and 
talked. 

ii. Through the program of adult religious education, in 
cooperation with youth, true Christian ideals should be 
mutually discovered and leadership in their realization 
.should be given. 

iii. Church and pastor should have a constructive attitude 
toward the delinquent. Program of the church should 
be such as to include rather than exclude the delin- 
quent. 

iv. The church should be interested in a program of rec- 
reation. 
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c. The Program of the Church to Deal with Delinquency: 

i. The church should have a sympathetic attitude toward 
the delinquent. 

ii. The church should be interested in coordinating and 
integrating the efforts of community agencies and all 
constructive forces. 

iii. The church must project itself into the unchurched 
areas with a program of fellowship. 

iv. There should be a cooperative relationship of the 
church expressed through pastor and laymen, with the 
probate judge, in an attempt to give some sympathetic 
guidance to delinquents. 

V. Councils of churches should encourage cooperation of 
churches in this field. 

vi. Adult groups should be encouraged to study causes of 
delinquency, and the Adult Department of the Inter- 
national Council might be asked to develop material in 
this field. 

vii. Through the men and women of the churches, the 
“Big Brother” idea might be developed. 

2. For the Medium-sized Cities . — The medium-sized city 
churches saw the problem as involving the church as an institu- 
tion; the minister as an individual; and the church as a cooper- 
ating agency in the community. The group recommendations 
follow : 

a. As an Institution: 

i. The church should function as a community center. 
The physical equipment (other than the worship sanc- 
tuary) should be made available for creative recreation 
and social activity. 

ii. Youth organizations such as the C.Y.O. and the Meth- 
odist Epworth League should be encouraged in their 
program activities for youth and young people. 

iii. The religious educational prograni should be expanded 
from the teaching of the Scripture on Sunday to a week- 
day program, including craft guilds for young people. 

iv. Groups within the church should study child delin- 
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quency and conduct projects to better the situation in 
their neighborhood. 

b. The Minister: 

i. Use the pulpit to interpret the work of community 
agencies interested in child guidance. 

ii. Call in individuals in his parish who are directly re- 
lated to the problem. 

iii. Accept, as a citizen within a community, a “case” under 
the direction of a local agency, so that this work will 
be a part of his own experience. 

iv. Not only to be willing to “go across the tracks” but to 
GO. 

V. Welcome and guide young people who return from 
state institutions to live in the community. 

vi. Be interested in, and help as far as possible, the efforts 
within a community to awaken interest in the problem 
and to cooperate to better life. 

c. The Church as a Cooperating Agency: 

i. Encourage and perhaps participate in the Big Brother 
Movement, or other such groups. 

ii. Foster and help in local meetings and discussions on 
this problem. 

iii. Be “worried” more and more about the 6o per cent of 
our communities who are not reached or influenced by 
any church. 

3. For the Metropolitan Churches. — In the Detroit group the 
general conclusion was that: , 

a. There needs to be a real increase in church contacts with 
boys and girls released from the Detention Home, from Ford 
Republic and from the state institutions for boys and girls. 
A method should be worked out by which the local pastor 
is notified whenever a boy or girl is released to return to 
the local community. 

b. As compared with the work of the Catholic church in con- 
tacting Catholic boys and girls who have been taken to the 
Wayne County Juvenile Court, Protestant members of the 
group felt that the Protestant churches in Detroit did not 
have adequate staffs to meet •the needs of their delinquents. 
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c. The need of revitalizing neighborhood interests in a large 
city was especially stressed. “All of us who are familiar with 
families of our particular neighborhoods — the policemen, 
the social workers, the ministers, the rabbis, the priests, the 
visiting nurses, community workers and the teachers — should 
get together and find ways to develop again the spirit of 
friendliness and neighborliness which is so needed in our 
city communities.” 

d. Another great need is for the dramatization of these social 
problems and their attempted solutions to the laymen of 
the various churches. Here again the emphasis is on the 
church as a valuable agency for interpreting the work of 
other agencies to its members. 

The Layman’s Point of View 

Modern conditions challenge church people to invest their 
growing leisure time in service. In the nature of the case, this 
service will be more efficient if it is organized so as to be ready 
to respond to needs and so distributed as to avoid duplications 
and omissions. From this point of view it would be desirable for 
every church to gear into delinquency prevention by organizing 
itself to do six things: 

1. Study and map delinquency-risk factors in its territory. 

2. Secure and keep up to date the necessary information on 
local social agencies and other facilities that church workers might 
utilize in planning activities. 

5. Cooperate with other churches in making contacts with all 
boys and girls brought into the juvenile court. 

4. Cooperate with other churches in making contacts with all 
boys and girls in a given territory living in high-risk situations: 
in broken homes, in poverty homes, etc. 

5. Cooperate with the schools in treating problem cases. 

6. Provide guidance counseling for boys and girls in trouble. 

Every church in every community of 10,000 or more needs a 

research committee to collect data on the community and its 
problems; and a social service committee to do things on the 
basis of the facts revealed. The research committee could well 
utilize the curiosity and enthusiasm of the younger members. 
The social service committee needs maturity and understanding 
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of community relationships. Particularly it needs a clear picture 
of the social agencies in the community, the uses of the confiden- 
tial exchange for the clearance of all cases, and sufficient humility 
to keep from rushing into amateur case work so long as it is 
humanly possible to beg, hire, or borrow trained case workers 
to do the job. 

One of the first and most difficult tasks in most churches will 
be to reeducate church members to appreciate something of the 
complexity of human motivation. There are no “good” boys and 
“bad” boys, but innumerable degrees of both. 

It will also assist clear thinking if we remember that only indi- 
viduals act — the term “church” is merely a convenient way of re- 
ferring to individuals related in a certain way. The point is, 
whatever the “church” is to do must be done by: (1) clergymen 
and their paid assistants; (2) lay officials of the church; or (3) 
individual lay members. The church as such can never do any- 
thing nor can any other institution or organization. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. Why are churches under fire by workers in the delinquency- 
prevention field? 

2. What do you understand by the religious motivation of social work? 

3. What is the dilemma of the churches in the delinquency-control 
field? 

4 What are the major difficulties in the way of the churches in their 
field? , 

5. What are the conflicting points of view among churchmen on this 
question? 

6. What seem to be the problems that the churches must solve in 
order to reach more people? 

7. Explain the “trend toward non-participation.” 

8. What do churchmen suggest for rural churches in this field? 

9. For churches in medium-sized cities? 

10. For churches in the big cities? 

11. What suggestions can be made from the layman’s point of view? 

12. In what' way does any church "do” anything? 



Chapter XIX 


Theory in Action — The Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute 

An Experiment 

When the Michigan legislature passed and Governor Frank 
Murphy signed in 1937 '^he Palmer-Flynn-David M. Martin Bill 
enacting the Orr plan, the state started an experiment in the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency unique in the United States. It was 
unique in that unlike any other institute or clinic the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute, which was created under the bill, was 
set up for the express purpose of mobilizing scientific research, 
technical services, social action, and social organization on a state- 
wide front. Its commission from the legislature stated that it was 
created “for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of child 
delinquency, of improving methods of treatment in cases of 
delinquent, neglected, and defective children and/or coordinat- 
ing the work of public and private agencies in examining and 
caring for such children.” 

Placed under the Board of Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan as trustees, the Institute was an integral part of an educa- 
tional institution, and education thus became its fundamental 
purpose. Research, clinical service, social action, and social organ- 
ization all became means to the ultimate end — the education of 
the leaders of the state to the significance of delinquency and how 
to control it. As a state agency, the problem confronting the In- 
stitute was state-wide. And yet, as a new agency with an appro- 
priation averaging less than one dollar per year per maladjusted 
child in the state, the Institute was forced to begin its attack with 
a woeful inadequacy of facilities. To begin the mobilization of 
science, technical services, social action, and social organization 
for a child population of more than one million spread over a 
territory including distances greater than that from Detroit to 

38* 
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Washington,! the Institute cotilil marshal only one part-time 
director, one psychiatrist, one psychologist, three psychiatric so- 
cial workers, one field sociologist, and one field investigator. But 
within the first twenty-four months this small staff examined more 
than 500 children, organized local cooperative treatment for more 
than 200 of these children in five counties, carried through a 
problem-child surrey in one entire county: initiated a research 
program in one small city for raising the adjustment level of an 
entire area; distributed more than 200,000 copies of its Delhi- 
quency News Letter to a mailing list of more than 10,000 state 
leaders; contributed to better community adjustment in more 
than 30 different communities; and vitally affected the thinking 
of tens of thousands of citizens all over the state. 

Where did the plan for this institution come from? How was 
it organized? How did it carry on its fourfold attack with the 
limited resources at its disposal? What were some of the results 
of its first two years of operation? These questions we shall answer 
briefly in this chapter. 

Origins of the Comprehensive Attack 

Theoretical origins of the scientific-technological problem- 
solving pattern go far back into the history of social thought. The 
sociologists whose thinking probably contributed most directly 
to the present attack were Ward and Cooley. Factual data show- 
ing the inadequacy of the old piecemeal attack had been accumu- 
lating since 1914 in the work of Healy, Shaw, Thrasher, and 
others. Shatv’s area projects in Chicago and the coordinating 
council movement were definite advances toward new methods. 
Long before the vice-chairman of the Michigan Crime Commis- 
sion, State Senator Herbert P. Orr, came to the University in 
1934 for aid in drafting a plan to aid schools and courts in delin- 
quenq' cases, sociologists and social workers had realized that 
neither the finest playground program, the most excellent school 
system, the finest juvenile court, the most wonderful mental hy- 
giene program, the most thoroughgoing plan of social action — 
no one of these alone was enough. The only possible hope visible 
in the light of existing scientific and technological knowdedge 

! Official mileage Ann .'\rbor to Iionwood tin extreme western end of the 
Upper Peninsula), 638 mdes. Ann Arbor to Washington, D. C.. 559. 
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was to mobilize all existing knowledge and techniques in a total- 
front attack. But up to that time it had never been done. Striking 
demonstrations of this technique or that had been given. Shaw’s 
projects and the coordinating councils had gone further and ap- 
proached complete mobilization. But no institute, clinic, or 
council had ever deliberately been set up to do the whole job 
from scientific fact-finding to social organization. And the results 
showed it. At the end of the fourth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury the fact stared social engineers in the face that nowhere in 
the United States was there an area in which everything that men 
knew about the control of juvenile behavior had been mobilized 
for all the people at full level of efficiency and volume. There was 
still no one area in which one could find schools operating at 
“best practice,” playgrounds at “best practice,” police at “best 
practice,’’ juvenile courts at “best practice,” family case work 
agencies at “best practice,” behavior clinics at “best practice,” 
probation at “best practice,” leading churches at “best practice” 
for young people, group work agencies at “best practice,” co- 
ordinating councils at “best practice,” community research at 
“best practice,” initiative and planning at “best practice,” leader- 
ship information at “best practice,” and the medical profession 
and the comfortable families of the community likewise inter- 
ested, alert, and active. Nowhere in the United States were all of 
these control forces carrying on at the same time in the same 
community at “best practice.” It was to begin to drive toward 
that objective that Senator Orr appealed to the University of 
Michigan in 1934. 

Many influences had more or less uikonsciously been working 
in the same direction for many years in Michigan. Michigan State 
College had been active in organizing rural communities. Faculty 
members in that institution had been instrumental in organizing 
a League for Youth Service during the early days of the depres- 
sion. Early in the 1930’s G. Robert Koopman, at that time 
principal of the Tappan School, Ann Arbor, later assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, had initiated a movement in 
that city to study the needs of young people. Almost at the same 
time, out of different interests. President Alexander G. Ruthven 
of the University had begun to direct the attention of his educa- 
tional and sociological faculties to the need of studying the 
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adjustment possibilities of the University Fresh Air Camp at Pat- 
terson Lake. Out of Dr. Ruthven’s searcliings came the Treatment 
Planning Committee which functioned for three years as a co- 
ordinating council in Ann Arbor. Again, out of Dr. Ruthven’s 
interests came a privately supported Delinquency Prevention In- 
formation Service which was set up in the University in 1934. 
This information service carried on an educational campaign 
by means of lectures, radio addresses, and by the publication of 
a monthly bulletin known as the Delinquency News Letter. This 
published statistical data on delinquency by counties, facts on 
delinquency research, information on recent literature in the field 
and information on methods of treatment. It was aimed particu- 
larly at public officials and community leaders in the state and 
with the cooperation of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Corrections Commission presently had a mail- 
ing list of more than 10,000. Newspapers throughout the state 
gave generously of their space to the delinquency prevention 
movement. Certain editors even made it a major objective of 
their own. Prominent among these were the editors of the Detroit 
News, the Jackson Citizen Patriot, and the Monroe Evening News. 
Radio station WTVJ, the Detroit News, sponsored a program, 
“The Causes of Crime,” which, with the cooperation of the 
Wayne County Juvenile Court, the Detroit Police Department, 
the Detroit Public Schools, and the Detroit social agencies, ran 
for fifty-six wrecks, WAVJ also organized two state conferences, out 
of one of which came a state-wide organization, the Delinquency 
Prevention Council of Michigan, which set out to mobilize public 
opinion and active leadership all over the state to support con- 
structive programs for delinquency prevention. 

Meanwhile, tvith the collaboration of members of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan faculty. Senator Orr’s plan had been drawn up 
in the form of a bill which was introduced in the 1935 legislature. 
It failed to get out of committee. But in 1937 essentially the same 
bill was reintroduced and passed, creating the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute. 

Organization of the Institute 

After the signing of the Palmer-Flynn-David M. Martin Bill by 
Governor Murphy in the summer of 1937, the Regents adopted a 
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plan of organization for the Institute as drafted by a committee 
headed by Vice-President Clarence S. Yoakum of the University. 
The director ■was appointed November i, 1937. The arrival of 
the psychologist, Dr. Nils Y. Wessel, later dean of men at Tufts 
College, and Dr. Paul Jordan, psychiatrist, in the spring of 1938 
completed the Institute’s small staff. 

The plan of organization provided that the Institute should be 
managed by an executive committee and the director with a staff 
consisting of a full-time psychiatrist who was also to function as 
a member of the Neuropsychiatric Institute of the University Hos- 
pital: a field unit to make preliminary examinations in local 
communities; one field sociologist to assist in community co- 
ordination; and one full-time research man to carry on community 
studies. The field unit consisted of one psycliologist and two 
psychiatric case workers. A psychiatric case worker was later 
provided for in the office to handle cases referred directly to the 
Institute in Ann Arbor and to follow up on certain other cases 
in the field. There was also a secretary, and stenographic and 
clerical assistants. During the first two years the Institute main- 
tained two graduate research assistantships and later one. 

An extremely important element in the organization was an 
Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of various state 
departments and agencies interested in the behavior-adjustment 
field in Michigan. Beginning at first with a small group most 
immediately concerned with the Institute, this committee was 
later enlarged to include the representatives of more than twenty- 
eight different state departments, state organizations of public 
officers, and private foundations. While technically merely ad- 
visory to the director, this committee eventually functioned as 
the nucleus of a state coordinating council. 

Institute Functions 

To carry out the threefold commission given it by the legisla- 
ture, four functions were recognized as essential. Firsts it was 
necessary to conduct research in the juvenile delinquency field — 
not only the study of the cases referred to the Institute, but also 
the study of the community conditions underlying the maladjust- 
ments themselves. Second, it was recognized that in order to fulfill 
its essentially educational function, the Institute, as part of its 
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social-action activity, must maintain an information service simi- 
lar to that which Dr. Ruthven had established in the University 
in the delinquency field in Therefore, the publication of 

the Delinquejicy News Letter became a regular feature of the 
Institute. Third, it was recognized that to coordinate the activi- 
ties of public and private agencies as required by law, the Insti- 
tute must supply consultation service on community organization 
to community leaders anywhere in the state. And fourth, in order 
to fulfill the requirements of the law relative to research and its 
commission to recommend improvements in methods of treat- 
ment, the Institute must provide clinical case service for malad- 
justed children. 

It was required by law to accept up to the limit of its facilities 
any child under the age of twenty-one referred for behavior 
problems by any parent, teacher, probate judge, or other re- 
sponsible person from anywhere in the state. The state provided 
funds, however, only for the expert services to be given to these 
children. It did not provide any money for transporting them to 
Ann Arbor or for maintaining them while they were in Ann 
Arbor. But to carry out the direct mandate to recommend im- 
provements in methods of treatment it was immediately recog- 
nized that the Institute must go beyond such clinical services in 
Ann Arbor. More than 600 behavior clinics were providing such 
services already in the United States and it was a definite func- 
tion of the Institute under the law, therefore, to go beyond such 
service. Therefore, it was necessary to organize a field unit and 
to take the examination of cases and the discussion of cases out 
into the communities themselves. In other words, in addition to 
handling cases on direct referral to Ann Arbor, the Institute 
organized itself to go out into a selected number of communities 
and develop new methods of study and treatment. It was this 
full case study service, in addition to the mobilization of all tech- 
niques under one organization, which constituted the distinctive 
contribution of the Institute in this field. 

How Did This Institute Differ from Any Other Institute or 

Clinic? 

The Michigan Child Guidance Institute was distinctive in at 
least four ways: (1) It was set up as part of a state educational 
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institution with a distinctly scientific and technological emphasis. 
It was not set up as part of a mental hygiene program or state 
hospital clinical service. Such programs and service were con- 
sidered to be distinct and essentially different in character and 
function. (2) The Institute sought to accomplish its purposes 
mainly through education by studying communities and cases; 
by disseminating information; by assisting courts and schools 
toward best practice; by assisting community leaders; by training 
students. (3) The Institute represented a unique combination, as 
we have already pointed out, of scientific research, technical 
service, social action, and social organization. Unlike any other 
agency the Institute was set up definitely to mobilize, first in 
selected areas and ultimately in the whole state, all the objective 
and preventive techniques known to modern science, to clinical 
practice, to experts in social action and to experts in community 
organization. (4) The final distinctive characteristic was that its 
program was worked out to function with, not in place of, local 
community leaders and local agencies. In other words, as part of 
its commission to develop improved methods of treatment, the 
Institute set itself to improve the relationship between the scien- 
tific and clinical experts, on the one hand, and the p.'actical 
man in the field, on the other. In the selected areas ir which 
its full educational program was actually put into effect, local 
people selected the cases, local physicians gave the preliminary 
medical examinations and were paid by local people. Local physi- 
cians, teachers, probation officers, case workers, recreation workers 
carried the responsibility for follow-up, with the Institute always 
available for advice and technical assistance but responsibility 
definitely in the local community. Local leaders organized local 
cooperation. No area was eligible for full service in this sense 
until the local juvenile court had accepted the program, and 
until the schools, local social workers, and organized medicine in 
the county had agreed to work together with the court in coopera- 
tion with the Institute. In short, the Institute proceeded on the 
assumption that both to carry out its fundamental purpose of 
education and to develop new methods of treatment it was essen- 
tial to help local communities rise to their own responsibilities. 
In a fundamental sense, therefore, the Institute attempted to 
make a contribution to the unsolved problem of the relation 
between the expert and democratic methods. 
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The Cutting Edge of Education and Prevention — 
Handling Cases 

How did cases reach the Institute and what was done with 
them? We hate already indicated that they reached it in two 
principal tvays: by direct referral from any responsible person in 
the state and by selection by a locally organized committee in 
certain selected counties. Cases sent direct to Ann Arbor were 
designated Direct Referral Cases. Cases selected for e.xaraination 
by the field unit in selected counties were Full Study Cases. 

Direct Referrals . — Any responsible person in the state desiring 
the servdces of the Institute /or any maladjusted child under 
twenty-one communicates with the director. In return, the refer- 
ring party or agency receives an application blank, a physician’s 
examination blank, a social history blank, and a blank for 
the legally required consent of the parent or guardian to per- 
mit the child’s examination. When these blanks have been 
properly filled out and returned to the Institute, a date is fixed 
for the child to be sent to Ann Arbor. His stay in Ann Arbor may 
be limited to as little as three days or it may be extended to thirty 
days, depending on the seriousness of the case and the agreement 
with the referring individual or agency. In either event, the child 
is given a complete psychological examination by the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic of the Rackham Institute for Human Adjustment, a 
branch of the University cooperating with the Institute. A series 
of interviews is arranged with the Institute psychiatrist to deter- 
mine the child’s emotional condition. When the medical, the 
social, the psychological, and the psychiatric data are all available, 
the case is discussed in full staff conference and recommendations 
are drafted. These recommendations are always aimed at four 
aspects of the child’s adjustment situation: (1) medical recom- 
mendations to improve his physical condition; (2) family recom- 
mendations to improve his social adjustment in the family; (3) 
educational recommendations directed to the school to improve 
his class placement, instructional practices in reading, arithmetic, 
or any other field in which he may be finding difficulty; and 
finally (4) recommendations concerning his community situation. 
For direct referral cases these recommendations are tvritten out 
in simple language and sent back to the referring individual or 
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agency. A psychiatric social worker interprets the case to parents 
or the referring agency in cases near Ann Arbor. Legally and 
theoretically the Institute’s responsibility ends here. In other 
words, for Direct Referral Cases the Institute functions mainly as 
a diagnostic agency. But actually for many cases within easy driv- 
ing distance of Ann Arbor the Institute maintains a certain 
follow-up service through one of its psychiatric social workers. At 
intervals of from four to twelve months a check-up is made of 
progress in each case — the percentage of recommendations ex- 
ecuted, the adjustment status of the child, etc. So much for Direct 
Referral Cases. 

Full Study Cases . — For Full Study Cases the procedure is some- 
what different and the end results are very considerably different. 
In the first place, full study service is not extended to a county 
until the leaders in that county agree to match the state’s invest- 
ment in their county — the Institute’s service — with their own 
time, effort, and money. They must organize themselves to co- 
operate in a definite and specific way and agree to follow up the 
cases studied. When this understanding and organization have 
been reached — and it was reached in the first two years of the 
Institute’s existence in four counties very definitely and in a fifth 
to some degree — the necessary application blanks, physicians’ 
blanks, social history blanks and parental consent blanks are sent 
to the committee chairman in the cooperating county. The chair- 
man, in turn, arranges to have the juvenile court judge and the 
school superintendents in various parts of his county indicate 
what cases are considered in need of treatment. A selection is 
then made of approximately eight to twelve cases and the neces- 
sary blanks are filled out. These blanks are sent to Ann Arbor, 
the cases are accepted, and arrangements are made for the field 
unit to go into the county at a definite future date, to remain 
usually two to three weeks. 

When the time comes, the psychiatric social workers make out 
their own professional case histories. The purpose of the prelim- 
inary case history which local people are asked to make out in 
these Full Study Cases is merely to bring the teacher or the social 
worker or the probation officer in closer contact with the family 
situation. It does not in any case serve as a substitute for a pro- 
fessionally prepared case history; During the preparation by the 
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social workers of the professional case history, or shortly after- 
ward, the Institute psychologist arrives in the county to begin the 
psychological examination of the selected cases. These examina- 
tions take place in school 'buildings, never in the juvenile court, 
the detention home, or a hospital. The child is gi\en at least two 
standard mental tests, is tested for sensory perception, motor co- 
ordination, and perhaps certain aptitudes, and is given at least 
two long interviews by the psychologist to obtain evidence on the 
child’s emotional condition. When the group of eight or twelve 
cases have been examined in this way, the data are brought back 
to Ann Arbor and discussed in staff conference with the psy- 
chiatrist and all members of the staff. In simple language the 
significance of the facts is interpreted, the probable outcome of 
the existing trends is indicated as clearly as possible, and recom- 
mendations are drafted in the same form as for the Direct 
Referral Cases, namely, recommendations having to do with 
medical treatment, recommendations for the family situation, for 
the school situation, and for the child’s community situation. 

But at this point the similarity of treatment ends, for instead of 
merely sending these recommendations back to the referring indi- 
viduals or agencies, the Institute sends at least two members of 
its staff back to interpret the cases to the parents and to discuss 
specific plans for carrying the recommendations into effect with 
the school and other authorities who may be interested in the 
specific case. Permission to discuss these matters with the school 
officials and others interested in the child is always obtained in 
writing from the parents beforehand. There is then held what is 
called a Treatment Planning Conference. The facts are laid 
before the local people who are most immediately concerned 
with each case, usually a very small group — who, of course, are 
working in a thoroughly confidential relationship with regard to 
that case — and specific plans are discussed for executing each 
recommendation. Out of the Treatment Planning Conference for 
every recommendation comes a specific allocation of responsi- 
bility for executing each recommendation. This is in writing and 
the Local Adjustment Committee which is set up for handling the 
case receives copies. Within four to twelve months the Institute’s 
staff checks back on the execution of these recommendations. If 
anything should develop in the meantime, any new crisis or new 
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development affecting the execution of the recommendations, the 
Institute is available and expects to be called upon for further 
advice and assistance. While its workers do not directly attempt 
to give treatment, they are constantly On the alert to initiate, to 
stimulate, and to supervise treatment in each case handled as the 
progress report in the case of Henry Tesp shows. 

A Case of Home and School Maladjustment 

To illustrate the handling of a full study case, the case of Henry 
Tesp is included. Needless to say, the name is fictitious, other 
names have been omitted, and certain minor details have been 
altered to conceal the identity of the case. With the corrections 
noted, however, the records are presented exactly as they stand in 
the Institute’s files.- See Appendix B. 

Henry was referred by the school authorities because of un- 
truthfulness, stealing, truancy, and general incorrigibility. Al- 
though of superior mentality, the boy was retarded in school and 
was suffering from obvious emotional tensions set up by the home 
situation. After carrying out the course of treatment detailed in 
the case record, a progress report six months later showed definite 
signs of improvement in Henry’s behavior. In fact, one infers 
that there was actually more improvement in Henry’s behavior 
than in that of his parents, although there too something seems 
to have been accomplished. Naturally six months is too short a 
time in which to evaluate the full effect of treatment in this case. 

Appraising Execution of Recommendations 

At the end of several months Henry Tesp was still in need of 
help. The readjustment of deviant behavior is a matter that 
usually requires time — time to carry out recommendations and 
time for the execution of recommendations to become effective. 

During the summer of 1939 the Institute staff reappraised 151 
Full Study Cases that had been handled in four counties. Two of 
these counties, Oakland and Monroe, had been fully organized 
for cooperation; one, Clinton, had been partially organized; and 
one, Shiawassee, had not been organized at all. Three hundred 

2 Case record adapted by Dr. Paul Jordan, psychiatrist, and head of clinical 
service, Michigan Child Guidance Institute, to whose courtesy I am indebted 
for its inclusion here, 
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seventy-five' recommendations had been made in those 151 cases 
which had been examined from one to fifteen months before re- 
appraisal. Disregarding for the moment the various elements of 
time, local organization, and resources, we observe that 21^, or 
^ 8 .^ per cent, of all recommendations had been executed up to 
the time of the reappraisals. This compares with the 43.7-per-cent 
execution of recommendations reported by the Gluecks for the 
agencies cooperating with the Judge Baker Foundation clinic in 
the early igao's.^ 

The best-organized Michigan county, Oakland, averaged 64.7- 
per-cent execution of recommendations on all cases regardless of 
time; the unorganized county, Shiawassee, averaged 29 per cent. 
Part of the difference may have been due to differences in re- 
sources as between the two counties, but the Institute staff was 
convinced that most of it by far was due to the more efficient local 
organization in Oakland County. 

In Michigan as in other states available resources for the treat- 
ment of maladjusted children are nearly everywhere inadequate. 
The inadequacy is more marked in rural counties like Clinton or 
Shiawassee than in industrial counties like Oakland, but it is 
present everywhere. This points to the urgent need of educating 
community leadership to its own deficiencies — the definite objec- 
tive of the Institute's full-study clinical program. 

The relation of time to the execution of recommendations 
appears clearly in the fact that on the average in well-organized 
counties execution rose about 2 per cent a month for at least one 
year after the treatment planning conferences. With time and 
local organization both at the optimum, i.e., in forty-six cases 
handled from twelve to fifteen months before reappraisal in the 
two fully organized counties, execution of recommendations aver- 
aged 67 per cent in one county and 70 per cent in the other. This 
amounted to 53 to 60 per cent higher percentage of recommen- 
dations executed than the Judge Baker clinic was obtaining in 
the early 1920’s. 

What Does It Accomplish? 

What did the execution of recommendations accomplish? 

No answer to that on the basis of a few cases treated for a few 

^Cf. One Thousand Juvenile Delinqhents, Cambridge, 1934, p. 125. 
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Michigan Child Guidance Institute 

Disposition of 375 Recommendations in 151 Cases in Four Counties 
Handled i to 15 Months Before Reappraisal 
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152 

67 

219 
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months can be more than tentative. But as the accompanying 
tables show, 55 per cent of the Oakland County cases and' 69 per 
cent of the Monroe cases that had been under treatment for a 
year or more either were well adjusted or had improved. Nine- 
teen per cent in one county and 23 in the other remained un- 
changed, while 15 per cent in Oakland County and 8 per cent in 
Monroe either had become more badly maladjusted than before 
treatment or had been institutionalized. Institutionalization had 
been among the original recommendations of the Institute clinic 
in several of these cases. 

On the whole, the Institute’s clinical program seemed to be 
showing results over and above and apart from its educational 
values for the leaders of the counties in which it was carried on. 

These educational values seemed to be significant in them- 
selves. But unfortunately they could be appraised only in terms 
of increased interest in the service-, greater understanding by 
teachers and court workers of the problems of their maladjusted 
children; the falling age of the children referred, indicating 
earlier discovery; smoother cooperation among local agencies; 
definite efforts to supplement the Institute’s services with special 
workers in local communities; testimony by local leaders before 
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legislative committees supporting the Institute; and increased 
effort on the part of local leaders to attack the family and neigh- 
borhood conditions that underlay their maladjusted cases. 

All this indicated progress, not only in preventing delinquency 
among the 500 or more children examined by the Institute, but 
especially in sensitizing local leaders to the problem and in stimu- 
lating social action. 

Meanwhile other aspects of the entire educational effort de- 
serve attention. 

The Research Program 

To discover causes of delinquency and to improve methods of 
treatment, research must obviously be carried on in particular 
cases, in neighborhood and community conditions, a.nd in methods 
of treatment. 

Case Research. — The 600 case records accumulated by the Insti- 
tute during its first two and a half years constituted a body of 
source material for understanding personality and social factors 
in the maladjustment of individuals. One of the objectives was 
to analyze this material to determine the relationship of certain 
family situations, constitutional factors, traumatic experiences, 
and other variables. 

Community Research. — During the first year of existence the 
Institute carried on an intensive study of the social backgrounds 
of child maladjustments in the most typical agricultural county 
that it could find in lower Michigan. At the conclusion of this 
study the Institute began a study of methods of improving the 
behavior adjustment of maladjusted families in an under- 
privileged area in a small industrial city. Underlying each of these 
projects was the theory that it is good methodology to begin the 
study of a complicated problem at its simplest rather than at its 
most complex. Practically, it was also felt that the Institute as a 
state agency could be of more service to the state in under- 
serviced areas than in more adequately serviced areas, like 
Detroit. 

Research in Methods of Improving Treatment. — Although 
under the law the Institute was given broad enough powers to 
enable it to make studies of procedures in state correctional insti- 
tutions, it was felt that the greatest contribution could be made 
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if emphasis were placed on methods of prevention rather than on 
methods of ultimate treatment. For this reason, the study of 
methods of improving treatment turned toward the institute’s 
experience in organizing treatment planning conferences and in 
assisting community leaders in the organization of community 
agencies and community coordinating councils. As a step in this 
direction, an instrument was developed for sensitizing com- 
munity leaders to the deficiencies of their own communities in the 
delinquency-control field. This is the Carr Delinquency Preven- 
tion Rating Form referred to in Chapter XII. See Appendix A. 

Research in methods of improving treatment has also been 
greatly facilitated by the close cooperation of the University 
Fresh Air Camp at Patterson Lake, twenty-six miles from Ann 
Arbor. This is a privately supported summer camp for under- 
privileged boys, which throughout its existence since 1924 has 
been controlled by a committee of university faculty members 
headed by Professor F. N. Menefee of the College of Engineer- 
ing, After 1932 when the president of the university, Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, began to urge a shift from the old charity 
camp idea to a behavior-adjustment function, the Fresh Air 
Camp under the immediate directorship of Mr. George Alder, 
later director of the Brightmoor Community Center, Detroit, 
gradually developed one of the most progressive camping pro- 
grams in the United States. In 1935-36-37 it cooperated in a 
University research study. The Ann Arbor Boys’ Guidance Proj- 
ect, which undertook to mobilize the readjustive techniques 
available in and near the community for the benefit of 87 se- 
lected problem boys and to measure the results against a com- 
parison group of 100 similar youngsters left untreated.* In 1939 
the Fresh Air Camp cooperated with the Institute in the treat- 
ment of 40 maladjusted boys for periods of from four to eight 
weeks each, and in 1940 it treated 38. 

Social Action 

The main instrumentalities for social action which the Insti- 
tute has utilized consist of the Delinquency News Letter, lectures 
and broadcasts, and various efforts to enlist and aid the activities 

* See Carr, Valentine and Levy, Integrating the Camp, the Community and 
Social Work, New York, 1939. " 
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of other public and private oiganizations, such as the American 
Legion, the Delinquency Prevention Council of Michigan, and a 
special group of leading clergymen, who undertook an experi- 
mental study of the functions of churches in delinquency control. 
A sample copy of the Delinquency News Letter is included in 
Appendix C to suggest the nature of the publicity sent out each 
month to more than 10,000 leaders in the state,® 

The Institute and Social Organization 

The Institute itself is an example of social organization crystal- 
lizing the results of social action. The long agitation in Michigan 
for improvement of facilities and methods of treatment for juve- 
nile delinquents found one expression in the creation of the 
Institute. 

But, since the solution of any social problem by means of the 
scientific-technological problem-solving pattern involves social or- 
ganization as the last step, the Institute in applying that pattern 
obviously strives to crystallize the results of its own social action 
and the social action of other groups cooperating with it in the 
form of social organization. This ranges all the way from com- 
munity coordinating councils to its own Advisory Committee 
which functions as the nucleus of a state coordinating committee. 
It is, of course, the Institute’s objective not to form local or- 
ganizations of its own, but rather to stimulate local communities 
to organize themselves, and to stimulate state organizations’ more 
effective cooperation. 

From this point of view the Institute has no pet remedies and 
it has no exclusive designs on any field of action. In other words, 
every state agency and every private agency working in the field 
of delinquency treatment and prevention is to be encouraged and 
strengthened. At the same time, it would obviously be unfortu- 
nate if any state or private agency undertook to build up its own 
partial program at the expense of a more complete program. This 
brings us to a final phase of our subject, namely, the evidences of 
individual, community, and state reactions to social action in this 
field. 

'’In 1940 by the advice of the Advisory Committee the name of the Delin- 
quency News Letter was changed to /the Monthly News Letter of the Michi- 
gan Child Guidance Institute. 
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What Happens When a New Element Is Injected into an 
Existing Organizational Pattern? 

The setting up of the Institute injected a new element into the 
organizational pattern in Michigan in the delinquency-control 
field. Immediately the new factor became an object of suspicion 
and attack. The Institute was accused of trying to usurp some of 
the functions of certain state agencies and various private clinics. 
The conservative-minded felt that it was an intrusion by the 
University which had been made the recipient of the legislature’s 
commission to do research and coordination in this field. 

On the other hand, the new plan received the backing of the 
State Crime Commission, which had largely sponsored it, and of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and most of the 
school men of the state. The American Legion recognized the 
Institute’s program as directly in line with its own and backed it 
to the limit. Many of the women’s clubs, a number of influential 
newspapers, and public and private officials in the counties in 
which the Institute worked became its firm friends. Many of the 
probate judges supported it. 

It is interesting to note at this point the significance of names, 
concepts, and feelings attached to names. Perhaps because of the 
inclusiveness of the name given to the new institution, namely, 
the Child Guidance Institute, many sincere people felt that the 
prerogatives of other state and private child guidance services had 
been infringed upon. 

Whether the influence of the vice-chairman of the State Crime 
Commission, State Senator Orr, had induced the legislature to 
act before the leaders in the delinquency-prevention field were 
ready for a program so comprehensive was a matter which re- 
mained undecided for several years after the creation of the 
Institute. 

Brief as its existence had been, the Institute had already brought 
clearly into the foreground two outstanding needs of the state: 

1. The need for an absolute increase in the total amount of 
psychiatric service for children in the state. 

2. The need for an absolute increase in the amount and effi- 

ciency of community cooperation to remove the social causes of 
child maladjustment. « 
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It was the Institute’s constant insistence on both of these needs 
and never merely on one alone that distinguished its program 
from any other. More scientific assistance for maladjusted indi- 
viduals and more scientific organization of communities to pre- 
vent individual maladjustments — these two together offered hope 
of progress. Either alone did not. 

Child Guidance and National Defense 

With the approach of a national emergency in 1940 and the 
rising need for defense, the Institute assumed a new role — its 
experience in community coordination and organization now be- 
came a possible asset in the state defense program. The director, 
having been one of the authors of a report to Governor Dickin- 
son iajune urging the setting up of a state defense administra- 
tion and the organization of citizens’ defense councils to mobilize 
leadership throughout the state, was named as one of the mem- 
bers of the Michigan National Defense Council of twenty-eight.® 
The Institute staff later participated in the educational and or- 
ganizing activities of the defense program. As the News Letter 
explained in its June issue, “child guidance is not merely some- 
thing you do to a few maladjusted children, and stop there. It 
involves doing something for all children — 01 ganizing community 
life to protect childhood. In a national emergency it involves the 
organization of community life to protect the American way of 
life itself.’’ 


Summary of Part V 

We have now covered the last phase of the scientific-techno- 
logical pattern of delinquency control, namely, social organiza- 
tion. 

Social organization gives permanence to the results of social 
action which in turn brings into use specialized techniques based 
on scientific research. Social organization, in other words, is the 
cap-stone of the arch, the culmination of the pattern. Yet it may 
also be used as a tool of action and the two functions should be 
carefully distinguished. 

Culture provides a certain complement of agencies or organiza- 

® Co-author of the report was Lieutenant Harold Mulbar of the Michigan 
State Police. • 
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tions, but since specialties have tended to integrate vertically, co- 
ordination of separate organizations is needed in each community 
and in each state. We have distinguished four levels on which this 
coordination proceeds. And on the level of coordinating specific 
activities for delinquency control, the coordinating council has 
emerged since 1919 as a useful device widely diffused by 1940 in 
more than twenty-three states. How coordinating councils are 
organized and how they operate was illustrated from Kenneth 
Beam’s study. 

Another aspect of social organization is the role of government, 
particularly the state government, in delinquency control. Gov- 
ernmental functions have been expanding for more than a century 
to meet expanding social needs. Four definite areas were pointed 
out in which government can be of invaluable assistance; in 
strengthening existing protections; in coordinating existing agen- 
cies; in raising standards; and in providing more special services 
beyond the resources of separate localities. 

One of the most important agencies of government in the field 
of delinquency control is the public school. The public school 
operates under the pressure of many variables, from tradition to 
the state of the nation, but the forces of social change are in- 
sistently driving the schools to assume a greater and greater role 
in delinquency control. Many difficult problems face the public 
schools, but the problem of the maladjusted child is prominent 
among them. Schools are being called upon for nine types of 
service to meet this problem: discovery of problem cases; prelim- 
inary diagnosis, prescription, and treatment; enrichment of cur- 
riculum and individualization of instruction; more provision for 
the leisure time activities of the entire community, in short, the 
community school; instruction in mental hygiene, not only to 
children but to parents; fact-finding for the local community; 
dissemination of facts; local leadership in the child welfare field. 

Another great organization looked to for help in this field is 
the church. Yet many churches have been under fire because of 
other-worldliness, their preoccupation with adults, their failure 
to come to terms with modern science, their lack of contact with 
young people, especially in the poorer districts; the failure of 
great numbers even of church members to participate actively in 
their work. Michigan churchmen have begun to face the problem 
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and a state conference has made certain specific suggestions to 
rural churches, churches in medium-sized cities, and churches in 
metropolitan areas. The layman would supplement these with sug- 
gestions looking toward the more realistic adjustment of church 
people to the actual life around them. After all, individuals, not 
churches, act. 

As a final type of social organization in this field, we have de- 
scribed the Michigan Child Guidance Institute which was created 
by act of the legislature in 1937. Set up to study causes, to im- 
prove techniques, and to coordinate public and private agencies, 
i.e., to carry on social action and encourage organization, the 
Institute is based squarely on the theory developed in this book 
that non-political problems may be solved most effectively by 
carrying through four phases of activity: scientific, technological, 
actional, and organizational. 

Primarily the Institute is an educational enterprise, seeking to 
control the problem by educating the leaders of Michigan to 
appreciate the problem, to grasp the conditions which must be 
met for its solution, and to act constructively to meet those con- 
ditions. To this one end, education, it is carrying clinical service 
for maladjusted children into selected communities; is pushing 
community and case research; is carrying on a campaign of pub- 
licity through the Delinquency News Letter-, and is assisting com- 
munities and state organizations to cooperate more effectively to 
control the conditions that produce maladjustment. 

Less than two years after beginning a unique program of co- 
operation with local courts and agencies, the Institute was secur- 
ing a percentage of execution of recommendations that consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Judge Baker clinic, as reported by 
the Gluecks, and in the best organized counties after twelve to 
fifteen months of treatment reached 67 and 70 per cent. 

More than half of the cases treated seemed to be showing 
marked beneficial results, and there were evidences in the com- 
munities served of the educational impact of the Institute’s pro- 
gram: there was increased interest in the service and greater 
understanding by teachers and court workers of the problems of 
their maladjusted children; children were being referred at an 
earlier age; local agencies were'cooperating more smoothly; local 
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leaders were making efforts to hire special services to supplement 
the Institute’s work; more efforts were being made to control the 
family and neighborhood deviation pressures in local communi- 
ties; and local people had gone out of their way to defend the 
Institute when it was attacked in the legislature. 

All this indicated progress. But the creation of the Institute 
had disturbed the preexisting organizational pattern of the state 
in the child welfare field. Older organizations had reacted, and 
opposition had not been absent. Whether the theory would con- 
tinue in action beyond its fourth year remained undecided in 
1940. Meanwhile a national emergency had revealed a new im- 
portance in a broad scientific attack on delinquency control. 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. What purposes were set before the Michigan Child Guidance In- 
stitute in the law creating it? 

2. Explain in what way the Institute is the “theory of this book in 
aetion.” 

3. In what n’ay are the theories of Ward and Cooley related to the 
theory underlying the Institute? 

4. What influences led up to the passage of the Palmer-Flynn-David M. 
Martin Bill? 

5. Who was mainly responsible for setting up the Institute? 

6. What is the form of the Institute’s organization? 

7. What is the function of the Advisory Committee? 

8. What are the four main functions of the Institute? 
g. What is it.s fundamental objective? 

10. In what evays may it be distinguished from other similar institu- 
tions? 

It. Explain the difference in purpose underlying the differences in 
procedure in Direct Referral Cases as compared with Full Study 
Cases? 

12. What types of information must be assembled on every case? 

13. What are the main problem areas in each case at which recom- 
mendations are aimed? 

14. Why hold a treatment planning conference? What was its value 
in the Tesp case? 

15. What percentage of execution of recommendations did the Insti- 
tute obtain in its first two years? 

16. How does this percentage compare with the percentage obtained 
by the Judge Baker clinic? ^ 
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17. What are the most important variables in. securing execution of 

recommendations? '' 

18. What is the evidence that execution of recommendations accom- 
plished anything in the adjustment of cases? 

19. What evidence is cited to indicate that the Institute’s clinical pro- 
gram was having an educational effect in the communities most 
intensively served? 

20. What types of research have been included in the Institute’s scien- 
tific program? 

21. How does the Institute function in the social-action phase of its 
activity? 

22. Analyze the News Letter as an organ of educational propaganda. 


* # * 

ANOTHER WAR CASUALTY 

The Michigan Child Guidance Institute was formally abolished by 
act of the legislature July 1, 1943, on the recommendation of its 
director. War had brought a realignment of forces in- the child guid- 
ance field, the Institute’s best friends among civic groups were now 
more concerned with possible air raids than w’ith the impending rise 
in delinquency, and the election of Governor Kelly, vitally interested 
in delinquency himself, insured the further development of a preven- 
tion program. To replace the Institute, the state increased the number 
of child guidance clinics under the State Hospital Commission to nine, 
appropriated over $200,000 to start a state wide installation of visiting 
teachers, and established the Michigan Youth Guidance Commission to 
provide centralized leadership for local prevention programs. Only 
research suffered. The absence of any provision for the continuing 
scientific study of the delinquency problem in Michigan remained the 
outstanding weakness in the state set-up after the abolition of the 
Institute. Beyond the 1100 case records remaining at the University of 
Michigan for further analysis, the Institute was responsible for two 
definite contributions in the scientific field: Economic Factors in Michi- 
gan Delinquency by Paul Wiers, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1944; and Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustment— the Dynamics of 
their Origin by Lester Eugene Hewitt and Richard L. Jenkins, M.D., 
former Institute psychiatrist, published by the State of Illinois, 1946. 
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HOW TO USE THIS RATINp FORM 

Purpose and Limitations 

This Rating Form is intended to enable community leaders who are not necessarily 
experts in social work or community organization to form for themselves in a few 
hours an approximate picture of the ranking of their own ^community’s facilities for 
juvenile delinquency control against a background of “beti practice” in the United 
States. t. 

It is not a survey of local agencies. 

It is not an evaluation of agency programs. ' 

It is a highly condensed description of community facilities at different levels of 
completeness from zero to “best practice.” 

It has been prepared with the advice of more than 20 cooperating psychiatrists, 
social workers, correctional workers, and sociologists from Connecticut to California, 
but it IS not yet a finished instrument. In no sense can the;fatings obtainable with 
this Rating Form be called scientific. No attempt has yet been made to equalize the 
weighting of the different scales in the final score — “Coordination of Agencies,” for 
example, carries several times the weight of any other single rating. Furthermore the 
various scales have not yet been divided into equal distances as demanded by modem 
rating-scale technique. In Scale 9, for example, there is no assurance that Point I 
IS the same “psychological distance” from Point 2 as Point 2 is from Point 3. These 
are matters that will require months of work to rectify. 

Yet the Rating Form even in its present tentative shape may have some practical 
usefulness at once. If it is not yet an accurate measure of community differences, it 
may still be used as an indicator of such differences. 

For the purpose, therefore, of assisting in visualizing the problem of delinquency 
control and to obtain practical criticisms from the field, the Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute is making a limited number of these forms available. 

What to Do 

1 Do not try to rate your community’s delinquency-control facilities “out of your 
head.” With all due respect to you, the chances are better than 9 to 1 that you simply 
don't know enough. 

2. Begin by asking questions. 

3 Ask the men who know — the men who are closest to the agencies or institutions 
that you are trying to rate. 

4 Don’t ask them whether their agencies are doing a good job or a poor job, but 
get them to check off, scale by scale, the facilities that actually exist. Thus, on Scale 
No. I does your school system use any special techniques for the discovery of problem 
cases (Score 3) or doesn’t it? (Score 0 to 2). If it does, what techniques are used? 
And so on, through Scale No. 22. 

5 Make a game out of it: Get your friends to rate their own agencies and then 
compare ratings — and find out why they differ. 
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6. Remember, you are not passing judgment on any agency or institution. Facili- 
ties are what they are for many different reasons — and your own unawareness of how 
your community stands as compared with other communities may be one oj the 
reasons. What you are after is the facts. 

7 If you live in a large city, or if you are accustomed to dealing mainly with 
individual cases, you may find it difiicult to think of all the sectional variations in the 
facilities of each agency or institution as reducible to one score. The simplest way 
to meet this is to rate such agencies or institutions area by area (or even building by 
building) and then strike an average of all your partial ratings to get an average for 
the city. 

8. After you have checked Your Town on each of the 22 separate scales, transfer 
the checks ter the Tabulating Chart on pages 7 and 9. (Method of Scoring illustrated 
on page S). 

9 Sum up your ratings under each sub-head (Roman numerals). 

10 Enter the average score of each sub-section in the proper column on the Com- 
munity Profile chart at the top of pages 7 and 9. 

11. Draw your Community Profiles. 

12 Sum up your total score on the Tabulating Charts. 

13. Divide that total score by 88, the “best practice” score. 

14. The answer is your community’s Delinquency Prevention Score, i.e., the 
percentage which your community rates as compared with “best practice." 

IS Analyze the weak spots in your community profile and find out why. 

16. Mail the duplicate Face Sheet, page 9, to Michigan Child Guidance Institute, 
1027 East Huron, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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CARR DELINQUENCY PREVENIION RATING FORM 
PRELIMINARY DRAFT— OCTOBER, 1938 
FACE SHEET 

Method ol Scoring liluitroted 


Name of Community Millville 


Commuuty Profile 

Total score 

. (State) 


i 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Av per Item 

Date of Rating ~ 

I 



* 



Community score 

NMeoflUto.. ilich.rdR«_ 

11 


■a 





OBcal roaUoa Supt «r Sthools _ 

m 


' 

4 

i 




IV 


♦ 






jyj 

4 







VI 1 








Av 








(Connect stars to get community profile) 

TABULATING CHART 
RATING 



Av Sub-bodiDg Soon 
(lor coBununlty profile) 


I For deolttii luiik 


1 Discovery of problem cases 


2 Diagnostic laobliei for problem childrea 


3 Who takes tesponnbilRy lor treatnient 

4 Case work facilities 


[I For dealtng wtlk dehnauenii 


5 Police acUviues 


6 Dcteniion 


7 Juvenile court 


8 Bails of Irealment 


9 Probation 


111 Pot normal children 


10 Individualiration of itultuclion 


] 1 Connunity recreation 


12 Role of four leading religious denominations 


IV For inereastng agency t^tctiveMsi 
14 Coordination of agenaes 


\ For reduang envtronmtttlal dang 


IS Identification of danger lacton 


16 Reduction of danger factors 


17 Irutiative and planmn 


VI For mobilmng cemmuntty action 


19 Attitude of newspapers 


20 Community information service 


22 Role of Comfortable Families" 


A Total check marks in each column 


B Column Scores (total check marks u each column 
multiplied by number at head of each column) 


C Total Score (sum of column Kores) 
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CARS DEIJNQDENCY PREVENTION KATZNG FORM 
PRELIMINARY DRAFT-OCTOBER, 1938 
FACE SHEET 


Nafue o[ Comnuoily 

Date ol Rating . . 
Name of Rater 
OfBcial Position 


Community Profile 



0 1 1 j 

jj 

! 

4 

I 



1 



n 






in 






rv 






V 

n 





VI 






Av 







Total score 

Av pet item 

Comtnunily score 

posit 


tabulating chart 

RATING 


1 For dealtnt wiik pfcbUm casts 

1 Discovery of problem cases 

2 DUgnostic facilities (or problem children 

3 Who takes feepopsitnlity for treatmeot 


4 Case work fadliUes 


11 For rfeafat mitk dtlmutnls 


5 Police acUMUes 


6 Detention 


? Juvenile court.. 


8 Basil of treatment 


9 Probation 

III for nomai children 


10 Individuaitation of instruction 

11 Community recreation 

12 Role of four leading religious dcnotninations 

13 Group Work 

IV For increasint aitncy eSectiyeniij 


14 Coordination of ageoaes 


V For rt duanj environmental donjtTi 
11 Identification of danger factors, _ 


16 Reduction of dinger factors 
I? Tnihiif!iF» atifl nlannmff 


Av. Sub-heading Scare 
(for community profile) 


III 


sr^ 
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Discovery of Problem Coses 

by ( 1 ) Schools, (2) Police, (3) Other Agencies 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Wr have no problem 
children '' Feelnorcspon- 
>ibilily, Do not know 
jbout discovery techni- 
ques Have never used 
them here No record of 
problem cases m advance 
No referrals on problem 
level before delinquency 
No cumulative records 
on children coniacieci 

* 

Some subordinates inter- 
cMcd See responabiliiv 
in j l^a^ But doing 
nothing till children be- 
come delinquent 

Administrators actively 
interested Using com- 
mon sense techniques as 
occasion arises No lut 
or routine oi referral in 
advance of delinqueiKy 

InlcTcsied See responsi- 
bililv Know special 
techniques such is Hag- 
gerty -Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating scales, 
dc Have u‘ed them 
here, all problem cases 
listed in executive oBice 
hut no routine of referral 
for diagnosis before de- 
linquency, 

(a) Executives and sub- 
Ordinauv keenly in- 
Icresled m problem 
of adjustment (guid- 
ance) 

(b) Recognize own re- 
sponsibililv- 

(c) Acquainted with 
spLCial techniques of 
discovery 

(d) Have used (hem 
here 

(e) Cumulative records 
on all children 
handled 

(f) Maladjusted children 
are eomrnonly re- 
ferred to medical 
psychological, and 
psychiatric examining 
services as matter of 
routine 

4 




• 

4 










AVERAQE 






2 . Diagnostic Focilitres for Problem Children 


0 

No expert dtagnosuc ^a- 
ciUtis iviilablc at any 
Ume 


1 

ExamiTBUon obtainable 
for a lew exceptional 
cases either at parent’s 
expense or by sending 
case out of town or 
county, Action depends 
on unusual initially of 
some responsible person 
Problem geBerally not 
recognlnd. 


I 


2 

Mtdical and Piychcloiu 
cal exarainatioDS o toaln , 
able at intervab for a few 
cases In own community 
Referral beginning to be 
expected in sebo^s No 
visiting teacher and little 
social data usually avail' 
able oa bone conditions 


3 

Saaal, mtdual, pnicho^ 
loiical, and psyckiatnc 
data obtainable for a 
few cases at intervals in 
own conmunity or 
througb visiting teacher 
Rcferi^ fairly routine-' 
does not reqt^ unusual 
push OB teacher's part. 


4 

(a) Facilities actually 
being used whereby 
many children need' 
ing diagnosis for be- 
havior problems are 
receiving prompt 
physical, psychotogi' 
cal, and psychiatric 
examination in own 
community 

(b) Referral in accepted 
part of school system. 

so cloaty In- 
tegnled with It at 
to be ID accepted 
part of school rou* 

rin». 

(c) Sodal data avaQablr 
u matter of rantlnc 
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3. Who Takes Responsibility for Treotinq Problem Cases^ 




FuU-tunr case workers, Full-time case workers (a) Full-time ease work- 

traiolag dubious, number with degrees from repu- ers with degrees from 

iDadequate (i t , case table schools of social reputable school ol 

Clinic) work <or at least J years soaal work (or i 

experience in lepuiabk years experience ie 

agendcj) Number jUll reputable agendea) m 

inadequate (ie, case sufficient numbers to 

loads exceed 60 ) serve all cases at case 

loads of 60 or leas 

(b) Family case work 
agency an eslabbsbed 
pail of local fadliUes 


5. Police Activities in Prevention Field 


No provisioa (or special 
handlins of delinquents 
No ipetiil office for de- 
liaquents. No evidence 
de^tment is aware of 
problem of crime preven- 
tion as dbtinguished from 
Uw enforcement 


Special officer or police 

woman or boibi ^dly 
interested In work Gen- 
eral attitude of the force 
Indifferent or hostile. Ju* 
venile officer probably not 
up to average of force in 
character or ability. Com- 
monly Ignored or 'disre- 
garded by other tgendes 
and public. Utkes few 
contacts outside line of 
duty 


Special officer or police 
woman with some tram' 
ing ID field May make 
occasional talks to clubs 
as personal activity Has 
respect of the public and 
of other officers No case 
records and cases are not 
cleared with soaal serv- 
ice exchange No research 
being done by anyone on 
force No orgaimed at- 
tempt to educate com- 
iRunity in crime preven- 
tion 


Special officer or police 
woman with special 
training Police not re- 
garded as leaders in pr»- 
vention m city Juvenile 
officer, however, gener- 
ally regarded as capable 
and sincere* Keeps good 
bdjvidual case records 
Some cooperation wnth 
other agenaes, especially 
with soaal Service ex- 
change, but no organized 
I cooperation, {In , coor- 
I dlnatlng counci], etc) . No 
' research Mt-up, but m- 
dividual officers may have 
collected some data Some 
attempts at educating 
public in crime preven- 
tion, but no definite pro- 
gram • 


(a) Special crime preven- 
tion units manacd by 
trained workers 

(b) Police actively aiding 
(or leading) other 
agencies in orpnized 
attack utilizing all 
agencies to full 

(c) Full individual case 
records* 

(d) Mutual cooperation 
with other agencies 
organized and matter 
of routine 

(e) Influential members 
of department on 
record stressing im- 
portance of crime pre- 
vention woik by po- 
lice 

(f) Research definitely 
provided for in sys- 
tematic way 

(g) Definite program of 
community eduatlon 
In crime pieveotlon 
under way. 
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0 


2 


3 


4 


No special ^al:I!llu‘^ al all 
Children detained with 
in jail, police sta- 
tion, or sinular place 


Chiltirin <K'laintd apart 
Irnm adults but m in-<ani- 
tary, unsafe, or undesir- 
able qu.iricr'^ Staff un- 
trained and penerji at- 
mospheri one of fear and 
repres&ion (Children slop 
activilies when supenn- 
Icndent appears, seem 
strained or uneasv m his 
presence, etc ) 


rhvsical facilities meet 
tnimmum requirements 
lor sanitation, safetv, se- 
(.urilv . comfort, etc 
(Clean have modern 
Conveniences, fireproof, 
well ventilated, lighted, 
etc ) Personnel without 
spenal Iraining Atmos- 
phere of place likely to be 
cold and formal Delin- 
quents may be held for 
long terms without pro- 
M^ion for special educa- 
tion 


Physical facililir- cTCicd 
minimum Dilinqui-nls 
never held for long terms 
Per-^onnel may have some 
Social work training At- 
mosphere one of cheer- 
fulness and confidence ; 
(Children obviously 
“like" superintendent, ap- 
proach rather than with- 
draw, etc) Special pro- 
visions made for educa- 
tion during detention 


(a) Physical facilitiei 
above minimum 

(b) Policy intelligent and 
sympathetic 

(c) Personnel trained 

(d) Detention home 
functions as diagnos- 
tic center for assisung 
court in reaching an 
objective understand- 
ing of each child's 
difficulties Each child 
studied during si»y 
there 

(Asaiitrnaim court may 
use specially selected 
homes as places for 
detaining some cases 
briefly before hear- 
ing Detention and 
placement never con- 
fused ) 


7. Juvenile Court 


0 

Court not interested in 
juv'emle cases, uncoop- 
erativr, "old fashioned,” 
uBsyicpatbetic, or hostile 
Hearings public No fa- 
cilities for collecting full 
'ccnl history on each 
case and securing psycho- 
liijrical and psychiatric 
data Records incomplete 
or limited to court orders 
and dispositions 


1 

Court interested but lacks 
(aciiuics, means well but 
lacks techniques, moral- 
istic, etc Hearings pub* 
Lc, poor records, (ie, 
DO soaal data on cases) 
No phyacal, psychologi- 
cal. or psychiatric ctaini- 
nations in last 2S coses 
handled Records include 
only court orders and 
(li»pos]tions 


2 

Court mildly interested 
and cooperative when 
pushed Private hearings 
Some social data on uses 
But court lacks faciJiUes 
and makes little eflort to 
iroprosc them Physiol, 
psychological, or psychi- 
atric examinations very 
exceptional (not over 2 in ! 
2S) Records include 
mote than court orders 
and dispositions 


3 

Court interested and co- 
operative Understands 
basic purpose of law 
Soaal data fall to good. 
Facilities inadequate but 
judge IS trying to agitate 
or oTganiic for belter 
onts Hysical, psycholo- 
gical, and psy^iatric ex- 
aminations occur occa- 
sionally (2 to 5 la 2S) 
Clinical facilities not part 
of court set-up and special 
effort IS oecessary to ob- 
tain such services Rec- ! 
ords include more than 
court orders and disposi- 
tions. 


4 

(a) Court keenly inter- 
ested In delinquency 
preveslfoD 

(b) Cocperaiivc 

(c) Shows community 
initiative 

(d) Private hearings, 

(e) Full sodal data 
(fillecords include com- 

prebensive narrative 
case histones 

(g) Physical, psycbologi' 
cal, ond psychiatric 
naminatiOBS COmUlOn 

(over S in 25). 

(h) Clinical faciUlies 

of court or readily 
available, practicaDy 
as matter of routine. 


3. Basis of Juvenile Cour t's Determination of T reotment 

0 I \ 


Perfunctory reports Only 
barest outline of informa- 
tion on child's back- 
ground and family ailua- 
UOQ 


Reports of untrained 
Worker (political appoin- 
tee, etc). Some details 
given Expert advice al- 
most never obUinable. 
In case trained worker 
prepares full reports, 
court may not read them 
or may frequently disre- 
gard advice of trained in- 
vestigator (''irequeatly’' 
over 50% of time). 


2 

Trained soaal worker's 
reports based oo S to 10 
bouts investigation for | 
each (serious) case i 
Case records give de- 
tailed lofornation on 
child’s background and 
family atuation. Court 
usually gives this evi- 
dence careful couidera- 
lion 


Trained Worker’s report 
plus occasional expert re- 
ports of physicians, psy- 
chologists, or psychiatrists 
when court makes special 
effort to obtain them 
Court respects and seeks 
expert testimony. 


4 

(a) Trained worker's re- 
port plus report of 
clinic based on full 
social, medical, psy- 
chological, and psy- 
chiatric data. 

(b) Obtainable by court 
as routine or without 
special effort. 

(c) Court respects and 
seeks expert testi- 
mony. 
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9 . Probation Service 


0 

Noae. No tupervisioB 
No security of teoure 

! 

Actual supervision sup- 
plied by Volunteers or by 
part-time untrained pro- 
bation officer No secur- 
ity of teoure 

2 

FuU-tiffle probation offi 
ccr untrained, carryini 
too many cases (over 7i 
<2^1 (Or trained work 
er attached to some othe 
agency, adding probation 
to other dutfes ) Te&ur 
relatively insecure. 

3 

Full-time trained office 
(degree or 3 years expcri 
ence under competent su 
pcrvision) , more than 1 
cases per officer lenur 
relatively secure but no 
protected by statute. 

4 

(a) Full-time, trained 
probation officer for 
each 70 cases 

(b) Probation system 
"out of politics," as 
matter of law and 
tradition Tenure 
relatively secure. 

(c) System noted (or 
high standards of per- 
sonnel. 

10 . Individualization of Instruction 


0 

Nooe Curriculum tnd 
attitudes of persaoae] ig- 
nore problem. Individ- 
ual b expected to fit the 
truUUonal pattern. 
school courses, if any, 
are college prepentory 
hrpe. StsMardlattofl un- 
cnatlfBged. 

t 

IndjvlduaUzatioD achieved 
in pert by loiUative o( 
some of personnel despite 
curriculum and school 
set-up. High school 
courses are college pre- 
paratory type. Siaad- 
ardisatioQ donunaiit. 

2 

Some parts of curriculum 
or school set-up aim at 
meeting indn'idual differ- 
ences, others do not 
Some individual teachers 
interested, others not 
High school courses main- 
ly college preparatory 
Standardization rather 
than individualizatiop 
s(jU largely predominuit 

3 

Administrativ'e policy 
and dominant teacher al- 
titudes favor individuali- 
zation; curriculum and 
school set-up still incom- 
pletely express the policy 
Individualization begin- 
ning to prevail over 
standardization Specifi- 
cally, curriculum includes 
art, music, drama, voca- 
tiDDal training, etc 

4 

(a) Entire School organ- 
ized lo individualize 
education — curricu- 
lum, school routine, 
personnel, all point- 
ed toward giving each 
child the educational 
etperience besi suited 
to bis particular ca- 
paaties and needs at 
each stage of his de- 
velopment 

(b) School routine in- 
cludes complete test- 
ing, guidance, adjust- 
ment procedures 

(ej Individuaiiration 
dominant over staed- 
ardization in iniTiicu- 
lum. organization, 
routine, and teacher 
attitudes 

(d) Content of requued 
courses fited but is 
determined by nature 
of individual's needs 

(c) Teachers actually w 
contact with home 
and community situ- 
ations underlying ad- 
justment difficulties. 

11. Community Recreation 

0 

No playgrounds; no pub- 
lic recreation program. 




4 

(a) Playgrounds avenge 
three acm la ibo 

within oDi-fourtb to 

a half mile of every 
home 

(bj Athletic fields aver- 
age ten acres within 
a mile. 

(cj ConUDunity buildings 
or school centers with 

gymnasiums, pools, 

and craft rocias. 

(d) Fadlities tor music, 
drama, art, tnd hob- 
by groups. 

(e) Tmioed yeir-rouad 
full - time leadenhlp 

with adequate staff, 

with varied program 

reaching all ages and 
both sexes 
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12. R'dle of the Four Leading Religious Denominotions 
in Delinquency Prevention 

0 12 3 4 

Ministers sbow little or A nmoritv of ministers A minoriiy of ministen Uosiimnistenuilerated, (1) All tmnisien in lad* 
no iDlemt m OTf&tiized interested in orKaitued in lei^ng denooilsiUons severil chuichci ha.ve lag denomtaitioci 

cfforU to control delin- efforts to control delln- inUrated In orgtniied jpeaal progruni or co- actively Interested Id 

(]uency Churcbes are quency, one or two efforts to control delin* operate with character organized efforts to 

adult centered Ministers churches making special quency; several churches sgenoes , some have taken control delinquency, 

stress moralistic rather efforts to interest own hevc special programs for lad to providing special (b) All churches have 

than causal approach to boys and guls in week children or coo(Kratc services or faeflities, Ac* factual data on local 

behavior problems, day acUvitia; but no with character agencies, live cooperation vhh conditions 

churches, no cooperation outstanding contribution one or two churches may sodal agencia the rule, (c) Flan programs for 

uith themselves or sccu* of any sort by any church have taken tad in pro* Churches regarded as a youth on basis of lo* 

hr agencies to the solution of the local nding needed scrvica or live factor in soda! work cal needs. 

problem generally Co- facilitKS for the commun- In the community, but (d) Provide special ^adl- 

uperaiLon irregular and iiy Cooperauon with action tends to follow lUcs or services meet- 

dependent on individuals social agtndrs usually iTadJiional Iiva without ing problem tcttolo, 

passive rather than ac- utilizing resarcb data, gymnasia, playground 

live — churches seldom adapting idjustlve tech* laden, community 

ntthitd by agtndes tuques to church actlvi. Uadm, etc.) 

ties, etc (r) Actively cooperating 

with court and sodal 
agencies, supporting 
sodal agencies, stlnn* 
latifig action and lead- 
ing public opinion 

(f) Pro'^e relJ^ous ler- 
vica and utlnlni for 
inmates of correc- 
tional institutions fi/ 
any) 

(g) Actively assist pro- 
bation and parole 
authorities 


13. Group Work 


01234 

No organized group work Organized only on a sec- Non-sectarun orgaiuza- Non-sectarian organia* (a) Organized group 
in communit) tsrun or religious basis lions (Scouts, YMCA, tions for both boys and work programs for 

or for one sei only YWCA, etc ) for both girls enrolling up to i0% both boys and girls 
Training of eiccutives boys and girls, but d»tn* of proper age and set (b) Enrolling over iOfe 
not strong point in their buted with little reference group Inadequate pro- of respective age and 
fivor Executives on to needs Programs re- grams, but some effort sex groups, 
part-time or volunteet girded by local execu- ^mg made to meet needs (c) Distributed m pio- 
basis lives as meeting only of less-favored areas ponton to popula- 

part of the needs of the Paid, full-time, trained tion on non-reli^ous 
held Paid full-time exe- executives. Each agency as well as reli^ous 
cutives with professional doing own job without basis with compre- 
training in each field much attempt to utilize henstve programs 

other agenaes by refer- (d) Paid full-time, train- 
rals Cooperative pro- ed executives, 
grams, etc (e) Practice of utOizing 

• other agencies (case- 

work, etc ) by refer- 
ral of cases and ex- 
change of mformi- 
tiun well established. 
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14. Coordrnation of Agencies 

Possible types of coordinatirtc) organizations (I) Community fund, (2) Confidentiol 
Ewhonge, idi Council of Social Agencies, t*!) Heolth Council, etc, 151 Community or 
Coordinating Council 


0 


No coordinating mach- 
inery and little coopera - 1 
(ion among agencies No | 
community chest, nn 
confidential exchange, no 
council of social agencies, j 
no Coordinating or com- 1 
munity council Each 
agency gome it alorie or 1 
at odds with others j 


Community chest or con- 
fidential exchange, or 
both Some cooperstion > 
among agencies Chest 
has no oaid executive 
Many agencies fait to 
use confidential exchange 


2 

Commiinily chest head- 
ed by paid executive 
Practically ,xl} agencies 
including courts and po- 
lice make regular use of 
confidential exchange 
‘ Consciousness of kind” 
has appeared among so- 
cial workers as evidenced 
by profes»ional organi' , 
zation of some sort — 
Social Workers Club, 
Council of Social Agen- 
cies, etc 


i 

Community chest paid 
eveculivc Confidential 
cxchancc Regular use of 
exchange by all agencies 
Professional organization 
of social workers Ad- 
ministrative coordinating 
body or bodies covering 
fields of health, recrea- 
tion, child welfare for 
delinquency) and adult 
assistance. 


4 

(a) Community chest. 

(b) Paid executive 

(cj Confidential ex- 
change 

(d) Regular use of ex- 
change by all agen- 
cies 

(e) Professional organi- 
zation of social 
workers 

(f) Administrative coor- 
dination m fields of 
healih, recreation, 
child welfare (delin- 
quency), adult asiis- 
taoce, 

(g) Courts, Kbools, po- 
lice represented oq 
coordinating bodies 

(h) Churches and lay 
tcadership groups in- 
cluded m coordina- 
ting bodies 


15. Identificotion of Danger Factors in Environment 

Possible risk areas, low-rent ar«a$ m settled community. goroge-Hame fringe setticmervts. 
brokeri or emotionally disturbed homes; oreos where trgditions ere m conflict o» in some 
immigrant aecliors, oreos where vice, crime, or delinquency hove becorne trodifionol pottems 
of behavior, etc 


0 


t 


2 


5 


4 


No attention; risk ftc- 
ton Qot yet delineated 
er analyzed 


Sporadit attempts at 
spot-mapping delinquents 
by individuals Job not 
yet done oo long-time 
inclusive way. (Time 
span one year or less 
aad eacirr coraraunity 
not covered) 


Risk areas Identified on 
S-year basis lor entire 
community Analysis of 
causa) conditions locom- . 
plete— delinquency spot - 
map not supplemented 
wich maps showing d^- 
trfbution of ndt factors 
( indicated above) , case 
studies, etc 


Risk areas identified as 
in J and causai factors 
desrnbed and analyzed 
Five types of data avail- 
able 

} Distribution of delm- 
quenLs of both sezes for 
at least 5 years 
D Distribution of risk 
factors 

in DistribuiloD of con- 
structive facilities 
(schools, churches, dubs, 
etc.X 

)V. Basic social data — 
populalion by areas, eco- 
nonuc levels, racial dis- 
(nbuUon, etc 
V Case studies. 


(a) Risk areas identified 
and factors analyzed 
as in J 

(b) Definite orgaoizatioa 
exists for action 

(c) Action under way 


16. Reduction of Donger Foctors 


0 


2 

i 

Nothing being done 

A few individuals see 
problems, have begun 
to push for action. Sup- 
port lacking. Results 
very mtty or lacking 
iltogetner. 

One or more organua- 
tiODS are active in cer- 
laia fields. Likely to 
overemphasize negative 
programs and reform by 

Attack baa broadened to 
community scope; still 
regarded as a special ef- 
fort not a permanent ac- 
tivity for community ad- 
/ujtiaesL 
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4 

(a) Community adjust- 
ment is a function 
of a penaanent or- 
ganization. 

(b) A paid suB ebarged 
with duty of plan- 
ning community bet- 
temenL 

(c) Definhe eBorts to ap- 
ply preventive mea- 
sures In high-risk 
areas 

(d) Plans and efforts un- 
der Way to raise ievel 
of housing, improve 
neighborhood envir- 
onmeni, etc 
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17. Initiative ond Planning for Delinquency Control 


A non-oFHcial indiyiduil A single agency or ovic Council of sodai ageo* 
or person of important group or leading citizen ocs, community council, 
status. coordinating coundl, or 

similar body 


(a) Paid profesdeaal re- 
search and planning 
Institute. 

(b) Commanding com- 
munity confidence 
and support 

(c) With cooperation of 
agencies mentioned in 
3 


IS. Local Fact-Finding Facilities 

0 

No ofa]ec(i%e facts avail- 
able m local community, 
no local studies, no one 
interested 

1 

1 

Lirmfed fact-finding an i 
occasional or inddcctal 
function of an individual 
ur orgaiuzaUoo ; do com- 1 
prebensive survey m any 1 
field; facts actually found 
available only to limited 
group for private [Kir- 
poacs. 

2 

' Local fact-finding in own 
field a regular function 
oi some agency , most 
agencies without such 
service 

3 

Local fact-finding on 
comprehensive scale an 
occasional function of 
some agency, linuted 
fact-finding in one field 
a regular function, most 
agcndes demanding com- 
munity facts as basis of 
agency planning. 

4 

(a) Special local research 
organization iunc- 
Honing, or compre- 
hensive sodai fact- 
finding IS routine 
part of school’s func- 
tion 

(b) J'ull data on popula- 
tion, economio con- 
ditions, delinquency, 
distribution of nsks 
and constructive fac- 
tors continuously 
avail^^Ie 

(c) in understandable 
graphic form. 

19. Attitude of Newspapers 

0 

Papers ignore subject or 
cx^eil children's eases 
m <<nsatioiial way using 
names, etc ' 1 

1 

1 

Give occasional publi* 
dty, use no names, but 
show no especial inter- 
est, understanding, or de- 
sire to cooperate 

2 

News of children's cases 
handled carefully, with- 
, out names Papers coop- 
erate with Juvenile 
Court but provide so 
leadership Sympathetic 
toward modern methods 
of tieatment, passive to- 
ward prevention 

1 ^ 

Papers use spate to pub* 
liore prevention, urge ac- 
tion, take posibve alti- 
tude Sympatheur toward 
modern methods of treat- 
ment and actively inter- 
ested in prevention as a 
useful activity for others 
but restrict rfile mainly 
to pubbeuing tbe lead- 
ership of others, 

4 

(a) Newspaper nuiuge- 
ments actively mtet- 
ested in promoting 
prevention not only 
by publicity for the 
idea but by stimu 
lating community or- 
ganization 

(b) Supplying continuous 
imuaiivc through the 
paper 

(c) Through business and 
personal contacts 

20. Community Information Service on Delinquency Prevention 

0 

None except at inilialivc 
of newspaper reporters 

1 

Occasional pubUdly on 
initutive of some agency 
or individual 

2 

Systematic utilization of 
newspaper space by some 
agency or council 
throughout the year. 

3 

Regular key-man infor- 
mation service with or 
without newspaper sup- 
port by agency or coun- 
cil. 

4 

(a) Public relations pro- 
gram 

fb) Flow of information 
to leaders and public 
through press, radio, 
special publications, 

1 news letters, speech- 

es, personal contacts 

(c) Definitely organized 
and administered bv 
an espeoaily design- 
ed individual or agen- 
cy. 

(d) Functions continu- 
ously. 
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21. Acfivitfes of Medical Profession 


0 1 2 * 3 4 

Not Interested or hostile. General indifference A Some interest in delin- General interest. A few (a) Ccaeral interest. 

lew physidans contnbu- <|uency aintrol among physicians actively coop* (b) Medical s^ety ac* 
tmg time, money, or physicians One or more eraiiog with orgaidzed lively cooperating 
Service to assist parti- physicians known as efforts at prevention with orgasUed efforts 
cular agencies or Indivi- leaders in social better- through community to discover cascs cv- 
duals But the profes- ment fields Local Medt* councils or similar orpn- ly and to reduce es* 
Sion gives little or no cal Society pays fitUe or izaUons. Medical Soaety vlronmentij risks, 
leaderifaip toward pro- no attention however to shows some interest m (c) Psychiatrists or psy- 
nding more adjustive psychiatric point of view psychiatrists or in psy- chiatric problems 
ser^dce5 or improving (Not cooperating in chiatric problems (Spec- have regulv place on 
community organization Mental Hygiene move- lal lectures, etc) soaety’s program 

tnent, has ^d no talks 
by psychiatrists (n last 
year, etc) 


22 . Role of the "More Comfortable" (over $5,000-Q-year) 

Families in Delinquency Prevention 

(Moke a list of the men who own and run your community — the leading bonkers, lowyers, 
physicians, merchonrs, monufacturers, utility executives, etc, end their wires. Rate each one 
on this scale and strike on overage for the group. When 0 fomily's choroctenstics foil in 
more thon one column the score will be o compromise) 


0 I 

Hostile or anti-soaal;' 
set example of disregard I 
for law; show little «vi* 
dence of social respon* 
sibility; show children 
.selfish ettravagaoces and 
disregard of others (Ex« 
pensive dances, etc., in 
midst of unemployment; 
repeated reckless or 
drunken driving esca- 
pades, etc ) 


Passive and unimportant 
either way Own children I 
may be atlraeting unfa- 1 
vorable accention but arei 
not obviously anti-social J 


2 

Mildly interested, wil- 
ling to contribute money 
possibly, but no tunc or 
service May he on 
agency boards, but prefer 
to hire good citizenship 
and do not see the com- 
munity problem. Tax- 
conscious rather than 
SCTviee-consdous Wiibng 
or eager to hold sebool 
recreation, library, and 
church budgets to hare 
esseatials Not above av- 
erage in financial support 
of private agencies Own 
children attract no par- 
ticular attention. “Aver- 
age” in behavior. 


3 I 

Recognize problem One ' 
or two leading citizens 
identified with prevention 
movement. Known to 
have opposed some serv- 
lU-crippling budget cut 
in schools, poLce, church- 
es, or pnvate agcscics, or 
to have taken active | 
port m urging service* ' 
expanding increase in. 
such budgets. Own chil- 1 
drtn tend to be spoken 
of as "good otizens.” I 


4 

(a) Recogiuxe problem 

(b) Actively out in front 
in leading and sup- 
porting delinquency 
prevention As a 
group the comfor- 
table families are 
known to be week- 
mg actively to im- 
prove the communi- 
ty and 

(c) to raise the efficiency 
level of its tax-sup- 
ported as well as pri- 
vate agencies 

(d) Have given leader- 
ship to 'Strengthen 
public and private 
agencies and uphold 
moral tone ol com- 
munity 

(e| Own children regard- 
ed as "good dU»ns” 

(f) and leaders (or good 
atizenship In own 
age-group. 
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Typical Case Record from the Files of the Michigan 
Child Guidance Institute 

(For discussion see Chapter XIX.) 


(THIS REPORT IS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. NO INFORMA- 
TION HEREIN CONTAINED IS TO BE REVEALED WITH- 
OUT THE AUTHORIZATION OF THE MICHIGAN 
CHILD GUIDANCE INSTITUTE.) 

MICHIGAN CHILD GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


July 21, ip }8 Case No. app 

SUMMARY REPORT on examination of: 

Henry Tesp 

Address; Millville, County of X. 

Age: 11-5 

Referred by: Teacher 

Examining Physician: Local Physician 

REASON FOR REFERRAL 

Henry was referred by the school because of untruthfulness, general 
unreliability and repeated episodes of stealing. He takes no interest in 
school work. He is regarded as incorrigible at home, and frequently 
is truant from there. 


STATEMENT OF PR0BIJ;M 

Henry has been stealing since the age of six, shortly after the birth 
of his first sibling. He has taken articles from stores, his mother and 
grandmother, from school, and often brought home things he claimed 
he had found. At such times his mother usually nags and questions 
him until he confesses. He usually spend the money on himself. No 
punishment seems to have any effect. 

He likes to brag and appear important. He teases other children in 

4»9 
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the home, particularly his next youngest brother. He destroys expen- 
sive toys purchased for him. He has bitten his finger nails and been 
enuretic since a small child. He does not obey either parent. His father 
usually ignores disobedience, but his mother makes a scene. Once when 
the latter punished him with a strap, he threatened to kick her and 
said, “I will kill you for that.” 

He is seldom at home at meal time and has been gone the entire 
day without permission. Now his mother keeps him in pajamas so he 
cannot leave the house. 

He has never liked school. He is resdess, untruthful, inattentive, and 
appropriates articles that do not belong to him. 

HOME SITUATION 

The family lived in a large metropolitan area until 1934 when they 
moved to a suburb. At that time they purchased a modern home com- 
posed of eight rooms and bath. The interior is well kept, comfortably 
furnished and evidences the interest and pride of the parents. The 
father’s income is $50 a week. Payments on the home are $60 monthly. 
(Details of family life omitted.) 

Henry has three siblings, ranging in age from five years to five 
months. All appear obedient, unselfish, and well-adjusted. Although 
there is litde outward demonstration of affection in the home, there 
seems to be a close family tie. The mother handles the finances. Both 
parents are much concerned over Henry, who quarrels with everyone 
in the family, particularly his next youngest brother. 

SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 

He began kindergarten at the age of five, starting the day his first 
sibling was born. He never displayed any real enthusiasm for school 
but never truanted. He repeated the second grade and at present is 
in 5-B, Since moving to the present home, he has disliked school increas- 
ingly, although last year he ‘showed some interest in manual training 
and has liked music. In the schoolroom he steals, lies, is very restless, 
and does not pay attention in class. 

PHYSICAL FACTORS 

The mother’s health was excellent during the period of gestation. 
She had given up her work because of the pregnancy. Delivery was 
natural but the mother was severely lacerated. She attempted to nurse 
him for the first two months but he cried constantly and was “slowly 
starving.” He was placed on Eagle Brand milk and weaned at 14 months 
without difficulty. He walked at 14 months, talked at two years. Toilet 
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habits were established at 18 months but nocturnal enuresis has per- 
sisted. He has always been difficult to feed and there is a scene at 
practically every meal. 

Except for occasional “bilious attacks” his health was good as a small 
child. He had measles in a very severe form soon after starting to 
school, followed by a severe attack of intestipal influenza. He had 
chicken pox two years ago. In April, 1937, he developed rheumatic 
fever with leakage of the heart but made a satisfactory recovery. 

At the time of the examination by the local physician, his height, 
which is recorded as 60 inches, is a.g inches above the maximum for 
his age, while his weight is, 7 or 8 pounds below what would be ex- 
pected for his height, indicating some degree of malnutrition. His chest 
is described as flat. His skin is dry. Otherwise the findings are essentially 
negative. A blood Kahn test and intra-dermal tuberculin test were 
both reported negative in 1937. 

PSYCHOMETRIC FINDINGS 

Intelligence: 

Verbal Stanford-Binet: Chronological age 1 1 years a months, mental 
age 12 years 8 months, intelligence quotient, 113. 

Performance Arthur I; Mental age 16 years 0 months, intelligence 
quotient 143. 

The boy is definitely possessed of superior intellectual capacity. In 
the performance type of situation, however, his level of functioning is 
much above that of which he is capable in the verbal situation. 

School Achievement; 

Metropolitan A: Present grade placement — into 5-A. 

Chronological age 

grade expectancy . , 5.6 

Mental age grade 

expectancy 7.1 

Grade Equiv. Age Equiv. 

Reading 4.8 ' 10-3 

Arithmetic funda 4.6 10-0 

The boy’s general level of scholastic achievement is inferior to both 
his chronological and .his mental age expectancies. As compared to his 
chronological age he is retarded about a full grade in reading and 
arithmetic, and as compared to his mental age, he is retarded about 
two and a half grades in these two subjects. 

Vision — Betts Telebinocular Tests: Except for questionable distance 
fusion, all processes measured wer^ within normal limits. 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS 

Henry was the only child of his parents for five years. During that 
time his mother tried to make him a "perfect child.” She overprotected 
him and would not allow him to play with other children. In the home 
he was given everything he wished. The maternal grandmother was in 
the home much of the time and openly took the boy's part when his 
mother corrected him. When the mother became pregnant the second 
time, the maternal grandmother said before Henry; "1 suppose now that 
you have another child coming, this one will be neglected.” Since the 
birth of this brother, Henry has often said; "You don’t love me any 
more.” It was soon after this that he began to steal. His parents have 
been inconsistent in his handling, ignoring disobedience, and not fol- 
lowing through when he has left tasks. His mother frequently makes a 
scene, even at the table, and nags him. Otherwise she is occupied with 
the younger children and displays no affection for the boy. 

The boy himself admits his difficulties in interview and explains them 
as being due to "something inside of me.” However, he shows no real 
insight into them. It is his claim that whenever he has stolen money, 
he has taken it to buy something he wanted and could not otherwise 
get, such as a dog and materials for model airplanes. Except to suggest 
that discipline at home is strict, though fair, the boy makes no com- 
plaints regarding his handling at home. He does tell of his father’s hav- 
ing shifted his favoritism to each new child born into the family and 
remarks that he would like his father to be more of a companion to 
him. The subject himself further suggested that if he were given a 
regular allowance, he would probably not appropriate things that did 
not belong to him. He also tells of frequent arguing between the par- 
ents and of their worrying regarding his difficulties. He admits being 
nocturnally enuretic, biting his fingernails when ’’nervous,” and ex- 
presses definite curiosity regarding the phenomenon of birth, particu- 
larly since his parents have answered his inquiries with, "You’ll find out 
when you get older.” It is felt to be significant that he claims to like 
school and all- of his teachers except one, who is described as "crabby” 
and accused of "snooping in the lavatory." 

INTERPRETATION 

This is a physically precociously developed, but undernourished boy 
of 1 1 years a months of age, of very superior intelligence, who was over- 
protected, overindulged by the family group in very early childhood 
and restricted from playing with other children prior to his entrance 
into school, which restrictions have tended to continue. At the time of 
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the birth of the younger brother he felt himself rejected by the parents, 
especially the mother, largely because of the remarks of the paternal 
grandmother and the decrease in the attention given him. It is signifi- 
cant that his stealing began shortly after the birth of this brother, 
which, together with subsequent manifestations, suggests that it has 
been primarily motivated by a desire for revenge against the parents, 
especially the mother. However, there are indications that the stealing 
is becoming somewhat compulsive in character. His buying of gifts for 
his mother after having stolen from her is probably a reaction to his 
anxiety over his guilt-feelings. His great need to be a “big shot" sug- 
gests an underlying social inferiority and feeling of unacceptance by 
the group. It is quite probable that his great insecurity in the home 
situation handicapped him in his early adjustment to the school situa- 
tion which, together with an obvious resentment of parental authority 
which has projected itself into other situations, has resulted in resistance 
to the school situation and is probably largely responsible for his aca- 
demic retardation. His restlessness and enuresis are indications of under- 
lying tension and anxiety. 

PROBABLE OUTCOME OF PRESENT TRENDS 

The apparent lack of insight, the present compulsive nature of his 
stealing, the long duration of his difficulties, suggest that the adjustment 
of this boy may be somewhat difficult, and that without adequate help 
he is likely to become even more seriously delinquent. However, his 
superior intellectual ability should be a decided asset and with an 
alteration in the parental attitude, the handling in the home, and the 
institution of other adjustive measures, some gradual improvement can 
be expected. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Medical 

No medical recommendations indicated. 

2. Home Situation 

a. Arrange for the Institute psychiatric social worker to interpret 
the findings of this study to the parents at the time of the Treat- 
ment Planning Conference. 

b. An effort should be made to help the parents to understand the 
relationship between their own attitudes, sibling displacement, 
the interference of paternal relatives, the overindulgence in early 
childhood with the subsequent decrease in attention, the restric- 
tion of activities, and the inconsistency in handling in the home 
to the boy’s problem. An effort should be made on the part of 
the parents to rectify these situations. 
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The father should be encouraged to become more companionable 
with the boy. The father’s interest in music and hunting should 
readily serve for the development of a common bond between 
them, provided mutual participation is encouraged. The father 
should encourage the boy to discuss his problems with him and 
to express himself freely to the father. The parents should be 
helped to understand that the curiosity of this boy regarding the 
phenomena of birth is quite normal and natural and that there 
is a decided need for his uncertainty regarding this to be clarified. 
It is suggested that the father use some such book as Growing Up 
by Karl DeSchWfeinitz as a basis for the discussion of this subject 
with the boy. 

d. The mother should be encouraged to become more consistent in 
her handling of the boy with less nagging. It is apparent that his 
malnutrition is largely the result of an inadequate consumption 
of food, during quarrels at the dinner table, principally directed 
toward him. A distinct effort should be made to make meal time 
in this home a pleasant occasion. 

e. The boy should be permitted greater freedom in his activities and 
enabled to associate more freely with the other children. The 
parents should encourage desirable children in the neighborhood 
to come to the home to play with him as well as letting him par- 
ticipate in activities in their home and in t'le activities of organ- 
ized groups in the community. It is advised that he again be given 
a regular allowance adequate for his normal spending needs in 
return for performing certain chores about the home of a mas- 
culine nature. This allowance should not be withdrawn or re- 
duced except for failure to perform his prescribed tasks or to 
make restitution for something he has stolen. Even in the latter 
event he should never be deprived of his entire allowance for 
an extended period of time as it is likely that he would be un- 
able to comprehend the justice of this and resent it greatly. 

f. It would also be helpful if the mother could come to be less violent 
in her reactions toward the maternal grandmother, as this very 
evidently tends to disturb the tranquility in the home. It would 
also be helpful if the Institute psychiauric social worker might 
interpret the findings to this maternal grandmother. 

School 

a. The boy is intellectually capable of a much superior level of 
achievement that he has shown to date. It is obvious that his 
emotional difficulties have handicapped him considerably in the 
school situation. The placement to be made in the fall appears to 
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be adequate in light of his actual achievement up to the present, 
though the important consideration is whether the placement will 
result in his being in a room where he can be motivated to make 
the most of his abilities and where he can be given maximum 
understanding and encouragement with respect to his adjustment 
difficulties. 

b. On the academic side, nonetheless, he should be given an inter- 
pretation of his abilities and relative achievement, preferably by 
the Institute psychologist in the presence of his teachers, as a 
means of stimulating the boy to greater effort and improved prog- 
ress. This interpretation should take the form of a challenge to the 
boy. A discussion of the boy's needs, capacities, and limitations 
should also be held with each new teacher he has, and efforts 
should be made to establish a sympathetic relationship betwen 
the boy and his teachers, encouraging him to look upon them as 
adult friends and counselors. The boy is intelligent enough to 
appreciate his own academic progress, though he should be given 
some objective record of it which he can understand and thus be 
motivated to work at a level more consistent with his abilities. 

c. His active participation in school group activities should also be 
encouraged, particularly activities that can offer him opportunities 
for recognition. His present interest in model airplanes is one 
such possibility. It is also suggested that he be reappointed to the 
Safety Patrol, though with the definite understanding that his 
tenure be dependent upon his improved general adjustment. 

Community 

a. His expressed desire to join the Boy Scouts should be kept in 
mind when he becomes chronologically eligible, However, he is 
at present eligible for the Cub Scouts if such an organization is 
active in the community. 

The boy should also be given an opportunity to attend camp, 
even this summer, if possible. The University Fresh Air camp 
should be considered next summer. 

b. If at the end of a suitable period, at least 6 months in duration, 
the boy has not shown definite indications of improvement in his 
adjustment, consideration should be given to the advisability of 
temporarily removing him from the home.. 
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(THIS REPORT IS STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. NO INFORMA- 
TION HEREIN CONTAINED IS TO BE REVEALED WITH- 
OUT THE AUTHORIZATION OF THE MICHIGAN 
CHILD GUIDANCE INSTITUTE.) 

MICHIGAN CHILD GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

TREATMENT PLANNING CONFERENCE 

Henry Tesp 11-5 Case No. igg 

Address: 

Referred by: Teacher 
Conference held at: School 
Date: October 3, 1938 

Personnel Present: Teacher Institute Staff; Psychiatric Social Worker 

(Reason for referral, statement of problem, and recommendations 
repeated here as in original Summary Report but omitted 
for present purposes.) 

treatment plan 

1. Medical 
None. 

2. Home , 

Interpretation of Institution findings and recommendations to be 
executed by the Michigan Child Guidance Institute psychiatric social 
worker. 

3. School 

a. Interpretation to boy to be given by Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute psychologist at next clinic in this county. 

b. Interpretation to teacher to be made by referring principal. 

c. Participation in school group activities to be arranged by school 
principal. 

4. Community 

a. The school principal to approach local Scoutmaster regarding 
Henry’s enrollment in the nearest Cub troup. 

b. Teacher to help make arrangements for camp experience next 
summer. 

c. Chairman of County Committee to assist in arrangements for Kel- 

logg Camp or Starr Commonwealth, if boy fails to show improve- 
ment in six months. . 
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ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 

School Principal 
School Teacher 
Michigan Child Guidance 

Institute Social Worker 
Michigan Child Guidance 
. Institute Psychologist 
Chairman, County Committee 

Copies to: School Principal, 
Chairman, County Committee 

MICHIGAN CHILD GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 
Progress Report 

Henry Test No. 

10- 6-38. The Michigan Child Guidance Institute social worker inter- 
viewed both parents to make the interpretation of the findings and 
recommendations. The father was interested, anxious for suggestions, 
and cooperative. He seemed to develop insight into the underlying 
causes of the boy’s behavior and to accept his need for evidences of 
affection and approval. He stated it would be possible to develop 
mutual activities, and plans to renew his photography hobby in which 
Henry is also interested. He seemed pleased when a book that he could 
use regarding sex instruction was suggested, and also agreed to provide 
a regular allowance for the boy. The father also appeared to recognize 
the part the mother has played in the boy’s poor adjustment, as she 
complained endlessly during the interview and rationalized her own 
treatment of him whenever a change of attitude was suggested. 

1 1- 23-38 (Interview by Psychologist). The boy states that he is get- 

ting along better in school and he has improved his academic stand- 
ing, especially in arithmetic. The last marking period he received excel- 
lent in almost all of his subjects. He states that he has not taken any- 
thing from the school this year and he believes his most serious offense 
was taking scotch tape. He believes that he is getting along better with 
other children in school. He is still deeply interested in airplane model- 
ing and wants such materials for Christmas. He believes that he is 
making a better adjustment in the home although he states that his 
mother and maternal grandmother still argue and quarrel. He still wets 
the bed and thinks he will outgrow the habit. His mother scolds him 
when he does this while his father says nothing. He also gets an allow- 
ance of 25 cents a week. ^ „ 
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(Interview by Psychologist with School Principal.) It is the opinion of 
the teacher that the boy is making a satisfactory academic adjustment, 
especially in arithmetic. She has attempted to follow out the school 
■recommendations and believes he has shown marked progress. The 
school is also considering the possibility of advancing the boy into a 
higher group. She feels, however, that the parents are difficult to work 
with and that the mother is not willing to accept the problems of this 
boy. The principal plans to continue with her interest in the boy and 
will attempt to work further with the parents. She states that on Hal- 
lowe’en the parents both attended the school masquerade party in cos- 
tume. This she regards as a friendly gesture indicative of an interest 
in the school and the problems of the boy in relation to the school. 

12-10-38. The School Principal was interviewed today. She stated 
Henry was now serving on safety patrol and showing considerable re- 
sponsibility for the other children. On his own initiative he has gone 
home and returned with an umbrella to help the others when it has 
rained. Pilfering has not been observed but his untruthfulness causes 
the principal considerable concern. His father has attended P.T.A. 
meetings and has borrowed Growing Up from the school. 

1-16-39. ^ made at the home today. His mother has with- 

drawn his allowance for the past two weeks because he has failed to 
empty the garbage. He was given very nice clothing for Christmas but 
ivas disappointed because of the lack of toys. He was not allowed to 
wear his coat today because he had been playing in the alley with it 
on. His mother continues to complain. When questioned she says the 
stealing has no longer been present but adds, "He bothers me because 
he won’t wear his overshoes.” 
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DELINQUEHCY NEWS lETTEE 

luMi Mdctblf br rii« Mlcbi«in QtlM Gi1do»ea ItiiMtal* 

(Un^r Hu Boon! of tcfloati, Tnattn.) 

P«r B«n«r CI«Mr Conniflity CM^mtion — StiM 9 »i frofmiMMl Sorrictt 

NOVEMBER, 19i9 

Institute Aids 487 Children In 20 Months 


Committee Pushes 
Cooperation Plan 

Hnrltned by the announeemenl ibil r<pre- 
MTiUlives ol three of the peal pfivile fouadi- 
lions working with ehildren hi tbu sute would 
join the group, the Advisory Caremiltee of the 
Michigan Child Guidance Insutule met at the 
Michigan Slate College Union, Eut Uosmg, Dec 
S, and pushed further toward the objective of 
dour coopenQoa of all iraporuni agcncin in 
Mubigan in the control of dcbodueocy and ju* 
venite maUdiuaioieot 

As a sUrt toward focusing bw-eofcrcivent 
•gendcs on dclinqucacy preveotion, the Deceobet 
issue of ibe if^kigon SWt PoUct Joianal u to 
arry an appeal from Chief Rnlph Cbspmio of 
Kalamazoo to chiefs of police all over ibe sute 
for uformatioa on coodiuona in tbeir own com- 
munities as they affect delinquency C Robert 
Krcpman, deputy supennlendenl of public in- 
slniciJaOi called aitentioci to tbe fact that at ibe 
office of Dr Eugene Elliott, SuperiDtendcnl ol 
Public InstnicUon, an informatioo, center baa bees 
itl up to clear all community organiiauan and 
adult educatlOD projects lo tbe state 

Tbe B f?d of informing police officers esncerning 
tbe location of facUIUes for adjusUug cfaildreo 
u trouble was brought out by Lueuteniot Mul- 
bar of the State Folkc 

Hod. Clak Black, judge of probate, SC Clair 
County, pointed out tbe need of eapandiiig the 
faQliliea to accommodate more children wbo are 
beyond tbe Ireatmcnt resources cf Ibe local cbb< 
muiuy but are sQU not ready for l&stUutioiiaUB- 
lioo 

Hon George Watson, member of tbe State 
Crime Commission and former legislator, urged 
tbe Institute to put its emphasis on cax treatment 
and to let tbe state know whit it was doing 

Tbe foundauons which have accepted member- 
ship in the comtnltlee are the Childreo's Fund of 
Michigan, tbe Rackbam Fund, and tbe W K. 
Kellogg Foundatioii, To replaca Dr. Carl Winten 
of Jackion on Miaff of tbe Juvenile Institute 
CoBunisdon Hon. Irving J. Tucker, probate 
Judge, of AUegas, has been appointed Dr. Win- 
ters has moved to Illinois. 

The Dot meeting of the Coinnittce wu fixed 
fnr Wednesday, Feb. 21, in Ann Aiber 

The best blbhefraphy availafate ott JuVecQe ddis. 
qotDv is a nimeoirapbed list of 41 piga of ref- 
cRsoi Issued by tbe Cblldren'i Burue. U. S. De- 
t of Labor, Waahiofton. 


THE INSTITUTE THIS MONTH 

SerTicei resdared (I) lo individual children; 

(2) to organtzations, (}} lo pabbe education, 

(4) to rcsarch 

I CliRicot seiTcci te indinduot children 
I Nev (Mtt acitpud Aunng monib, 2S 
Last case ounbW m October, 259 Last case 
number in November, 5S7 
II Ftiif Study C«rr>— pfidiiniftary eiaainataon 
by fool physKian, the Institute’s field unit 
psyebologisi, the Institute’s soaal workers, 
fiful intlysis by Institute Psycbidttut, Dr. 
Paul Jordan, and Staff, Utd commwnily 
I^UotB-up, <ffHnAUili9K titd contiMiaxt 
(real merit iupemmon by Institute psychf- 
atric social worker aad ether Staff mem- 
bers. 

10 /ilif liudy Cdsci /rora OaJticnJ county 
M JVovenfier 

III Direct fe/err«t cases— ptcliaiUO' eumina- 
lioa by local physician, social data from 
lefunng Individual or agtocy, psyeholo- 
gKsI naminatiOA by Psychological OisiC, 
Rackbam Institute for Human Adjustment, 
Ann Arbor, final analysis, Or Jordan and 
Staff m Ann Arbor Institute repoit lo 
referrug agency or parent 

7 drrrct referral eases In Novemhir from 
ifaiklcnirw and Nevoygo coitnlies 
<AII FuU-Study and Direct Referiil Cases 
cleared Uirougb local Probate Court) 

IV Pijchiatrte consyUahon ttrvtu fo cooper- 
efnir /ntlrluitoiu to MicbigiB Cfclldres's 
IruUlute, oa It cases 

To FUol Guidance Center— no new cases 
mported, psycbiatiic interviews witb old 
eases continued every sKood Monday 
To University Hospital and Nturopsydii- 
atrK InsUtotc, Ann Arbor— part-tune staff 
duly by Institute psychiatrist with regular 
juvenile patients under observation and 
treaimuit in those institutions coDliDiied 
V Coif con/rreiires Aefd fn 5 louMns 

Nora Insblule's cllnkal services aie avail- 
able Jo Ano Arbor le any pirnt. teacher, 
social wether or probate |u4^ aaywbere in 
Michigan for any chid under 21 witheut 
charge for eipeil services. The lastilalc pn^ 
video various decrees ol lecurity-octommedi- 
lions lor fu cases u Au Arbor tbreugb the 
cgopeiatim of the Ueiveraity HotpIlaL the 
NeurapsyebKirfe lostltole. ike ChOdreo'a In- 
tiilutc and Klecied private bones it mbl> 
nun cosi lor board, room and medlcioeo. Tbe 
Inslilote does not pay tor tlie trinsportalJon 
or maiAKnanee ol asy paiicnt but does make 
credit arrangecnenu for paymnb over a period 
ol one to sia aosths Time required for pa- 
tleets in Aon Arbor as eol-oolicDU— 
CeatlDued oa ?tge 2, Cel 2 
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November mirks the begiDiUDg «f the third 
yar of tbe Micblgu Child Guiduce InstiluU 
u a functioning otgulalion 
Tbe Palner-Plynn.David U Martin bill eg- 
lablishlog tbe Institute was signed by Govemr 
Murphy m July, 1927, the details of formulating 
s plan ol organiutloo iDd methods of admiois- 
iniiion were completed within the following three 
months, and by aulboruabon of tbe icgent-trui- 
lees tbe lormatloo of a staff was begun. Nov I, 
1927 With tbe arrival of tbe staff psychiatrist, 
Dr Paul Jordan, five moolbs later, April |, iMg, 
full operations at last got under way. 

During tbe 20 eonthi between that time and 
the end of tbu November, tbe InstiluU bas ac- 
cepted 287 cbildree's cueo for its own merdi, or 
an aoffite ef IPJ am per mtiak InctadlBg 
seboel vaolioD periods and Cbiistmaa boUiyif 
and it bas assist^ tbreugb tbe part-time seivicai 
of Its psychialrbt b tbe obserntlon usd tmt- 
ment ol more than lOO iddJcionsl cbQdrtn at the 
Neuropsychiainc Institute, the Unlvmliy hospi- 
tal, and the Flint Cuidance Center, a totai of 
more lion 417 eoiri esamimd Ibroagb tbe In- 
HiitUe or aibUd n some voy by Us psyeUolelsI 
>n 2d montbi Thh gives a gn^ total ivenge 
of over 24 J ever per mtnlk 

CoBtiaued on Page 2, Col. i 


State Schools Seeking 
To Aid Child Adjustment 

Schools b five Michigan cemaunitls havu r- 
ceatly consulted the luUtule about ways and 
mans of utiluing the California case cdnfaence 
technique for tbe adlustoent of trouble OSes 
These communiUes are Ml Clcmciu, Cttlerlbe, 
Adrian, Rochester and Milford Tbe procedure 
calls (or nothing more complicated than the pool- 
ing about a conference table of tbe InfonatUon 
usually already known in tbe school system about 
any particular trouble case — inforraatloQ on tbe 
child's physical cosdiUoD, his borne and nclghboi- 
hood backgrounds, bis matal abOitiet, and his 
emotionat atlltuda 

Tbe first prerequisite for tbe use of ihb tech- 
nique IS a realuatiOD on tbe part of admlnlstia- 
lors ind (cacben that no one person hia all the 
anwers and that by really nrklng together to 
gel at the causes of a child's beha^or and then 
by Bsaking an btclUgent plan for attacking each 
causal factor in turn, a school faculty am (r- 
quenlly brbg ibout 1 readlustmeot that will 
nuke an appeal to outside agendea nnaeceamry 

Literature on the Case CoDfercnce Method of 
Handling Trouble Cases in School wfD be avail- 
able tbiough Ihe imtltute without chai^ early 
In Juuuy 
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DELIHQUEHCr IfBWS LETTER 


DCLINQUENCr NEWS LETTER 

'AtSSHJLtt’SfSr.i 

■i MinMii !■ Bvt «f iH cn 
tfiani M ISMIc iMtnetlM. 


tMaid M tkM Om ■tftEf tt iW pesi cOet 4S Asa 
Altar, Mid, ua uMiot rwiNo Iir, usdcr 
McUa Sil si Ita taul laws sad Katslinont. 

Isilllird Cm. uuciii* proloiar ol uet* 
Ualrtnilr ef MKkku tad dUKM sl Ita 
las Child Culdtfics iBiinuic 

AlsscUTl EMtOH — Koa MtTcr, drpi]l]> dinctsr. Suit 
Wtliait Dtpanswai. Ususi Mich. 

Haa D /. Hcaljr, Jr , Iudt« ^ Pr^ic, ]v*rtili 
Pinslse, Dnrsit, MIcb 

C Rc6ert Koevmia. 5liu Ocpuliiisal el Pvhit; 

JttUaclita Ltaiai, M«k. 

W F KailEdti. ay sl Fdkt. Wfitdatlt, 

HKh. 

C W BU 

C(«si L. Ctrreltarv prafctiei o. — 

wctit sl tta Bureau (I Cnprraiios «iih lo- 
ucalleea] tiuitullsai. 

Manta 0 Csihr, tuooat* profaser S> nrshol 
scr sad rcKsna saaciile Uaivrrwly tUnca- 
liry SehtsI 

te P. DinoB, preintor el li« 

d B Cn«et. SMblail pioloi 


- — . , . . ol (sy 

WilLud^ OUoa, praltuor sl cduciUos lad dl* 

nclsr ol metnh Is child diTrlapnwat 
Dr Tkeephllt lU{hat(, pialasBi oi Oialcsl pv- 
ehUir?' 

Tta DtUsqsno’ Tim Lailrr riparti (1) ilabtlJcil 
Uca M Jemllf d;lia4>mcr ai nde aniliNs br tta 
9UU DtptnroeK el Ctartetiesi (1) Itcu ea jurttilr 
deloqB ES g roesnh Is lha tod Mhn sum, O) lalar- 
Mtm SB rKtil UUfilvs la Ihh fitid, tod (4) lalorma- 
Uea sa tiertt is pctvtsi or iteai dtUsqucic* 

lOlplIes— Fret is ceun rOcen pdicc isd ichesl 
im la Mkhlaa tamj miU. sad to tupevitsri tod 
la trieined OMilm. 

. ■aterial is ihit 
asp srsipsper, auwijn 


A Change in Policy 

Ob ihe idvia of tha Advisory CooudttM «( 
Uk MlcUgaa Cbdd Gulducc lutliutc, Ihs Hewi 
leutr thti bobUi bcfina « an» policy e( (ruisi 
^bllcky (or ibc uti^ua o( the Itatituie 

Up (9 tU} tint the Iftwi 4r«ta Ut (o&Uaued 
the old policy of tbo Juvtoile Dtliaoueacy Ia(sr« 
•uUoa Servte (19J4-87), which vu to publioa 
the tcUntisi of «tktr «ceticKS nibtr thu lU 
ovo Without occlecUac other at«ada, lbs lit' 
lUluta M« wU cadaver to present froo (iae 
(9 time the hire faeu ihcul lu own wgrk Pub- 
tic iatrrcM la the actual (natoai of cases jusU* 
Sa the chinp 

The lattiute TUi Hootb vlU berafUi be a 
rcculu falwc el the Nevi LitUr 

LJC 


NYA PUYS SANTA 

Ysvih vsrhen w NYA work projects ire helpmf 
hr receedllloebi and bulldlof CbriiUnis toys la 45 
NYA aork cnlcrt ihro<i|hout (be ttsld lor reedy 
bm tad al/lt. Is Ml Clrows, tta Klwuis Club 
held a "irst'' tbgw. tdiahtloa btUi a se* or a 
•sed uy In Idaaisiee. Tta SalviUoa Araiy opened 
I ley shop 

Tta CrytUl FaOa Childien's Aid Society hcM a 
drive lor isyi ind lor eleihn lo be ^vea is neady 
cblldm 00 Chibtsai 

NYA boys la Sl Ifuca csoUnued tta (ood wock 
betua last ytai b repaitlsf old toys Marquette. 
Msstaioe, Alou, jKhson. CaddUe sad Kara ol 
sihn Mlchliw ciilet also coepcraicd with ita NYA 
to Diakc ihli Chriiuus ''ihe bippleit eoe ever." la 
Jachsoa, youth Iron the NYA cooiplslcd 2.000 
Mae, yelloo. sad irees toys (or duuibuliaa la lha 
city’i BMdy cUdicn by (be Jueior Dorcas. 

‘t)it ol J2, 000.000 ebUdra a( ichad i|e la 

Aaerka, I7.000.00D arc cotlrcly without any rcU* 
llota iHtractiea at a htsli lor ueral livbf." 

— lodai K. J MflUadoB ol CadUltc, at Stale Bap- 
list Coavniies, Ltasioi 


Tax Crisis In Pontiac 
Forces School Slash 

Less than two moaths alter ibe Mlcbi|an Edu* 
aUon Asbocktion aiuioutKcd that an anauil ap- 
proprUtion of $39A)OOAIOO for Sutc-ud to ichoob 
would result la curtailmctit af school services, this 
prediction wu borne out In one of the state's 
larger school sykens 

Supt. Robert B. French «I Peniiac Inleraed a 
rvpreseolstive of the UicAitan Sducatlon Jeaniai 
that curtailed services In Poaluc schools, muItjBg 
iron the shortage of funds, itKiude elimination of 
IS teaching postiloos. transfer of lour special 
physical education icacben to regular teaching 
posiUoBs, cliERlaatsoo of lour ungraded rooms, re- 
duction to transportation services, and withdrawal 
of tke school's contribulloB of bu\ldiiig faciliiks 
from the dty's program of adult reacation 

A member of (he Pontiac Real Eatatc Assocn. 
lion said that schools need more money, but that 
propeny in Pooltac Is bearing all of Ibc tax It can 
under (he dmimsunoea 

THE INSTiTUTITHIS MOMTH 

Ccalloucd fas 1 , C«L 2 

} to 4 days; for bomIuUiailoo, iO days. 
(For latarntaUoa. write to tta Director. Uichl- 

ltd Child GirMinrr InsUtuta. 1022 £ul Hf 
roe, Aon Arbor, M>eh ) 

1 Semcea (n oEgaalaohoni 

I rccAiwcAi «dvfc< lo MaMp trmpt-^U 
couotlei 

II. Comuhcihm on orfotuaatlon yro61cn»->n 
judge), 9 school offidala. 

3. Sorviecs tu pahlic oducaHea 

I Pnoled }0,<?9 copies October DtJia^iitncy 
iVewr ittttr, 

II Merttogs addreaoed by memben ol sUB— 
It 

111 Radio addmscsi dkecur and poycUalriit 

rV. Eahi&fU presented at aUk-wUe eonfer* 
ences— 2 

V Graduate studesU In taaiaiag— I 

VI Teachers parlidpaliag la slaB conlxnaees 
—In Ann Arbor, 4, u eoafertBtts la held 
—21 

4 tarweoi (• rtsMKh 

I ComplHed prepnntions for adult edua- 
tioo project In Monroe foe paresis of chB- 
drea In trouble Projttf drsited u dta- 
cvlrtUao, for uHimnte ■ppUcnIioB to 
other coBununltics 

II Started project wUh NYA. aisbUMe, 
snail grant from Raciham Fund, and the 
cooperation ol the Wayne County Juvenile 
Court to taalyie dktribuiioB of dtSa- 
quenti over pc^ of years b Drlroh b 
rIsUod to innspertnUu and other be- 
totv Director, Jibs jL Slew. 

111. nnt draft of report on "Socbl Back- 
grounds of CbOd Maladjiatmesl b a Typf- 
ctl Rural Couniy” tsopieted. (Fldd ttudy 
compleied b 1921 ) 

tv. Final coniputilbu b tiQiftrtff i Mudy ef 
“DeUnqucncy DtsUihuUoB b MidilpB b 
RclaUon to Socbl sad Economic Paeien" 
ipproachbc coapMeo, Co-wihor, Paof 
Wkn. 

Tta theeeatar luSeib of ito AMrieaa Ye«th 
CocaailMita hradllnra 'Work f«t A8 Ynlli ii Bov 
Ispartdva." 
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INSTITUTE AIDS 4t7 CHILDREN IN 20 
MONTHS 

Continued irom Page I, Col 3 

Of the J52 children who have received tllaka'’ 
icrvicei irom ihe Instilute as luch in 20 monlht, 
S7 ume lo Ann Arbor on direct referral from 
Ihe followong 19 counlics Branch, Calhoun, 
Eaton, Hillsdale, Ingham, Jackson, Kent, Lens- 
wee, Livinplen, Mieomb, Marquetle, Newaygo, 
Oakland, Saginaw, Sanilac, Sbuwasscc, Tuscola, 
WasMenaw and Wayne 41 cases were interviewed 
by Dr Jordan sl the Flint Guidance Center where 
he assists In a psychiatric deoioBStratMO project 
on two days a month 19 cases received hii atlea- 
lion It the ChUdrcB's Insiilule under i coopera- 
tive arrangement which went inlo effect last Qct, 
I 32 cases were handled by the lutitule's held 
unit and staff In demensintisn cluucs b Shia- 
wassee, Marquetle and Caai comities And 207 
casa were referred from Oakland. Monroe, CUo- 
Ion and Montcalm counties where the JuvenBt 
courts, the Khools, the local sociil workers and 
other local leaden have erganixrd Ibemselves to 
cooperate perminently with the IitsUtute and to 
follow through on Individual Irealmeat plans 
which art worked out with them (or nch case. 
In ill to ths end ef November the Institute dlnl- 
al service directly had reached 3B7 cases /ran 2J 
dijjrrrnl temlut 

How cBKiive b the lutitule's handUng of 
cases? Is It Just snotber diagnentie agency, or is 
rt (rntjftg? 

During last Hmiser the Institute staff checked 
back on ibe eitcvtion of its rccommendatbns in 
three of the iour counuca wbjcb have erganutd 
(or an blensive foUow-up In the foutlb. hfem- 
oln, orgamatlon was loo recent to justify such 
a reappraisal But to Oakland, Monroe and Ob- 
bit teuniies 344 recomintsdatlou were checked 
00 141 eaacs which had been cuminid (tom I 
to 13 months before 0! tkise M* rccowmenda- 
fioas, 291, or St 47 p, had ben tucutei b vhoti 
or m Asri 

But everywhere tod for all chnis eaeoitJoB of 
recoBBK/idatioiu d b matlrr tlat nqurrea fjinr 
The longer the time Uiai elapses between Ihe 
original naBlnailon and ihe chetk>up, the Ugber 
the pertcntjgt of rtcommcAdalJoiu eKcnsted. 

Thus In Otkiand and Monroe, Ibe moK thor- 
oughly orgtrjsed of the lour counUa, the average 
perualaie of iKOBDeitdatlou eaeculrd on 39 
cases ir 1 lo 4 months was 50J, on 33 cases In 
froiF 6 to 12 nonlbs, iff 1^, and on 49 rases 
la 12 lo 1$ aeDlhs, 71J9b la the laierval be- 
■ ween the laid-polnl ef the &nt period and the 
mld-poial of Ibe second, approximately If) 
noDths, Ibe rue in perceolages ol recommesda- 
lions uecuted averaged slightly more thaa 2ffr 
a iBoiilh Oeffbnd end Monroe appvnUy 
lemtlUnt on tkt boU." 

A 50 lo 71 percentage execution of recomnen- 
datJons in OuklaDd and Monroe counties in co- 
operation with the Instilute may be compared 
with the peiteobge ef recemasendaUons of the 
Judge Baker Foundation Clinic which were cn- 
cutid by the Boston juvenile court and olha 
agesdn u studied by the Gluccks in tOOO da- 
oenile Dekagneiifj (p. 125). The Gluecki found 
that ef 3,240 rKsmoeadatloBi the eatcuUoa of 
which could be checked, M7B. or 45 6%, were 
■el uenilcd. U other w«ida, the pmcfiiage of 
accuilon of rmnuDcadaUens b Boston avenged 
only 54 4% over c period ol yean u ceaipued 
wUb a total Bverage ef 584% f«r HI HlcMgu 
Child CuMance Institute rases b from 1 tn L| 

Cnltnued ea Fife 3, CeL 3 
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October Delinquents Increase 10.6% Over 1936 

SC identical counties reported a net tncrtue of individuals tnvoivtd in new compbiflU, or 
10 B%, in Octobn, I9J9, u compared »lih October, 193S 61 counties reported thii year aa cod- 
pared wilh 62 a year a{o, tbe tolal number of individuals Involved m new compUlnU being Ji7 in 
I9J9 and JJJ in (9JB Of (be 50 idcnCicai counties reporting in bocb >‘ears, M showed no ebanges, 
18 counties reported increases amountinf to B8 individuals, while 18 counties reported decreases 
amounting to 55 individuals— making i nei increase of 55 individuals in the idcnucal counties 
Delinquency rale. SO reporting couniMl 85 Individuals per 100000 population aged 10-16 Counly 
(Overage, 75 6 % , populaltoa covengt, 86 

(Bf Ctwtiiy Stale OepwiMW •( CeertillMJ) 



iWTlTUTf AifiS 417 CHILOIIN tN 29 
MONTHS 

Conlinued' irom Page 2| Col 5 
months, and an ivaigt of 71 la Oakland and 
Monroe counties in ■ ircalmtni period of ap* 
proiimately 15 5 monthi GranUng that tha 
Glueck tiudy covered a period which was yean 
out 9f dale by the lime ihe study ippured la 
1954, ii IS tuU ibe most iborough invesiigailoB 
of the kind ever made, and on the basis of b 
there is nothing for Michigan to be ashamed of 
in Ihe compariwn 

Tie ixeeuMn el reidmwUHdai»eHi U irtaimnl 

So much (or clinical KrviCe la our (iflt 20 
aoniba mere IIum ej7 cUU/tn rtockid by cluif* 
foi irrvice, 2Vr ef lieu fteektd uiib oa MKa* 
iM feU6\B'Up trulmnt pretrem tbai it its beat 
10 Oakland and Monroe counties la opcratini at i 
level of effciency in pctceBtage of rtcoroneada* 
tiona executed wbidi li M% ebetK lin ik* 
Juitt Ifaitr feuadoiin Cluiic wbeii iluM by 
tie Glutcii 

Wbat bu it cost? 

Under the law tbe lutltute ii lequlttd Mt only 
to study the causes of cluid detioqueocy and Co 
seek wayi of Improving melbods of l/tatneat but 
also to coordinate tbe activities of pubHc aad 
pnvaie agenua in ibla field— ia otbei wordi, to 
cairy on a program of praveation ibnugb can' 
nunity efloit u well aa ibrougb tbe study and 
irutmeat of caaa Actordiiigly aot quite one* 
third of tbe lutJiuie'i budga goa mie a prograa 
of advice lod aaiutaact to ibe otiaflltlBi cBerti 
of local courts, schools and dvic clubs ; into a 
uapum of kidanbip cduatba tbrougb tbe 
Ntvi LtUff and other cbanoelj Cbreu|bout the 
Slate, and Into sludla of the comaurnty auia 
el dclloquoicy. Sioa several aemben et the 
itiB arry do orfahiaationil, eduailonal and rt> 
March work U well is clinlal ictiviiJea, the at* 
act alloaiioD of cosu iavolva a certain amount 
of tailaite But appiodaiidy ivo-lbirds 6( She 
budget may fauly be Said to (o lalo dinical 
Mrvice 

This mans that far a cllakal slaS conaiitiag 
of one psychiatrist, ooe psycbolcfiil, three lodal 
workers, two stCDOgrapbers, the part'tlme servlcta 
of one community coordinator, and the pari^tlme 
idmlnhUiUve tervien of one secretary and one 
director, iuppicaented by psycbolofl^ service 
from Ibc Psychological Clinic of the Rackhia IB- 
stiiuie (or Humao Adiustncnt of the Unlverdty 
and by teebnial advice from tbe staff of the 
NeuropsychiaUic lasUtute as anded, the actual 
clmkal coUs uadtf the Institute budget, iadudlni 
ulirics and field ezpeaies, have averaged ipprod* 
matcly $2,000 a moath 

For the 19J casea a meath handled through 
lb own proerdorts Ihe Institute has, tberefori/ 
ipeat oji overall oj fl03M po eoii. 

For tbe 24J cases a mo&th reached through ita 
ova procedures ftu the pvt-imt tttvku ej Ui 
pjyclualnjt fa ofiker fisrllfttffav Ihe coat to the 
Institute haa approximated fKJO per tau. 

These costs per ease are tbe actual book coata 
^ the services rcodeted by the Insi^lute to indi- 
vidual cases, They do not iadude (1) the coat 
of tnnsportlBi the eases to and from (he cttalo; 
( 2 ) tbe cost of taalatalalBi the osa while under 
observation and tralment, aor (3) tlic Coat of 
many items of (be treatment Itaeir Such costs 
of innsporUtioB, nalnteaaace and addltioaal 
Irealmcbt on Institute cases have been paid (or by 
parenU, by local courts, by local tervitt dubm 
Contlaucd on Fife 4, Col. 2 
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Child Aid School 
Open To State Use 

The $300,000 Horice H Rukhuo School of 
Spccul Eduatioo under Dr Chiiles EUfaii, 
which opescd ksl ScpKober on the ompuS of 
the YpukcU Slate Normal College, Ypulantii ll 
the latett ^6tion to Uichigan’s iaoLues col only 
for the (raining ol sptoa) tucben but for (he 
eduation of handicapped ehildreo iheoMlvs 

The new achool U eqiupped to handle ISO chil- 
dren, 14 of whom can reniaio at the achool 
throughout the academic year ol nine aonila and 
the summer term of sir weelu. Separate donni- 
tones tor 12 girls and 12 bo>s, in charge of • 
resident tnalroa, make it possible for children 
from remote parts bl the state to receive reme* 
dill eduaLoD at an over-all cost of $3 t week 

The school oSen special classes in sight-uviog, 
speoal woth ui hp-Tending for the hard of hear- 
ing. physiotherapy and eduaucnil treatoenc for 
the paralynd and crippled, rest and eilra dietary 
aids for the uaderoounshed, speech iriiniog for 
speech defectives, and bighly inlividualited treat- 
meet for the tneniaJly defective 

Coatinuing the service to Ann Arbor which 
the College had been eitending for a oumSer of 
years, the school bus transports 10 handiappod 
Ann Arbor childrea to aod fro each school day 
uid collecU and dutnbutas about 60 faaodjapped 
children from Ypailaott and viaaity Because of 
the aevtess of the school, up-state schools and 
courts have sot yet begun to uidue ita fidliues 
iDtoraaiion an be obtained frosi Dr Charlei 
EUioit, Director, Horace H Rackhaa School of 
Speual Education, YpsJanti 

Far chiMrm afflicted with aur-bllodnos, deal- 
Dcsa, speech handicaps, ctrum types of physical 
hiQ^aps, and for small chiidreo who are slow 
Icaroen the School is xt up to funcUoo not as a 
substitute lor iasUluliouI custody (or cases need- 
ing security trutmeDt, but as ao agency (or as- 
sisting teachable handicapped children to meet 
(heir own problems, It repiexnts a lar-sigbled 
attempt on the part of Dr Elboit and the Rack- 
bun duedots to forestall ultimate uuUtuUonal 
costs of carisg for such handicapped children by 
preparing teachers to apply soeouhe methods in 
order to leads the child to reduce, o8xt or at 
lout to adjust to bu handicap. 

"One of the most xnous problems of demo- 
cratic goveriuneot today is the mounting tax- 
load,” says Dr Elliott "It is merely common 
•eose to begin reduang some of Ihu load by 
trotlng ihe (ouirr of uccpUooal behavior instead 
of waiLiDg till the case is incurable and then put- 
lag the individual m an msluution That is what 
we art trying to do here, and we are also leach- 
ing some 10 prospective trachen how to apply 
spedal education techniques ui oibet schools Last 
Summer we had over 200 teachers here from 20 
stales and 3 provinces of Canada We rbmit spe- 
cial cduatioa meiiis economy in the long run be- 
cause It leads to keep handicapped children Cut 
of mstltaiiou and o9 the Usptyer's neck" 

In iddilioo to the «ork It the new lUckham 
School Id Ypallinli. Kvea new sptcial education uaila 
have been crgulud in Miclugu this laH. 

Halts oriufJtd under the provislou of the revlaed 
Day School Spedal Gau li« are Iq Konree and 
Travene City for crippled childrea, h I^vacUc. 
Uirntnock, u4 MwkiioQ Kelghu, tor deaf ud 
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INSTITUTI AIDS 4<7 CHILDREN IN 20 
MONTHS 

Continued from Page 2, CoL i 
or in other ways (kal do apt dram on lidSe faxes 
in any way. linlikc custodal insututioos and hos- 
pitals which do have to cha^ for taalnieauce 
and trutment and in many Cases for tnosporU- 
tuo, the Institute’s per apia costs cover only the 
apenscs n! nndeiing certain etpert umco, and 
sot the expenses incident to tran^rtuig, main- 
taining aod treating patients In fairness to other 
instilutmos, therefore, sneh differences ahould al- 
ways be kept in mind in nuking comparuons of 
per apiu costs 

At the same time the fatt rmasns that (very 
dollar of the state's money spent by the Institute 
on clinical work, espcclall) in the four counties 
that are tetciviQg inlenstvc xtvue. u a doitor 
JJrol eetiuirtt maichmt Itoat locof TfOU*cet Un- 
der the Institute plan the suic is paying for mon 
ol the expert services needed, but it Is requiring 
local people 10 meet at least part ol the total 
expense involved in treating each case 

This results in a handicap on counties in the 
northern and western parts of the state nmole 
from Ann Arbor and on the poorer couatio gen- 
erally, but u IS the only possible plan for making 
a small appropruuoo (i)5,000) reach as many 
as possible Had the state treasury been 
called upon to pay off (he expenses sol only of 
providing eipert suvicc but of UafispOrUOg, bath- 
uiiung and treating every case referred (o the 
losiitute, the ftOftOO ociviUy ifent on cJeuecl 
service in 20 monlAs vould hMt tUitld Uu thi* 
ISO easa insltaJ o/ (he 407 oeftMify feceitd 

To put it fa uppthe T Bui the state 
treasury been required to meet all the upenses 
Ml only of providing expert peychiainc, psy- 
chologial and sooal work service tor these 4g7 
as«s but also of (ransporung, malnlamlng and 
treating lach case, (be cost to (he state would 
have uceeded $1004)00 Thu means that under 
the losutule pbn there has bees a net uving to 
the suie per given amount of service tol^g 
more than $604)00 b 20 moolh)— to say ootbing 
of the doUan-and-aots valoc of the btcrot ert- 
ited b loal communities by (he fact Uut they 
have been wifling to sbouldcr tbar own respon- 
sibilities 

While It IS stO) urly to draw hoai coQcludons, 
the rrsutU of 20 months' eipertemz under the 
Inslitufe plan would suggest that the most eco- 
nomical way (or the stile govcniment to provide 
expert preventire treatment for the thousands of 
pre-delmqueni and delinquent children scattered 
throughout both peninsulas would be to extend 
the present Institute plan assunng irarr luffort 
Jar tzpert serpiee and guidancr coupled with the 
pnnd^e of local rripmnhhiy for troMiforWlon, 
maanmuiet and Irri4»un4 (or each bdlvldual 
ax. To meet tbe claun o( (be Dpper Peninsula 
and the more ranote parts ol tlx Lower Feein- 
sub for equality of (raUKnt, some plan for 
state tqUiliutiqn of diBercStta in travuporUlioa 
costs and load lesouccn ax compared with (he 
nder countiei ihouid alto rtctivt ccbsidentlon. 


hard ol heaitni, aod b Uarntnack aod lalimaioo, 
lor pinJtDy saebc. 

At Xilanunw, an area aervlo Is pnvtded b which 
the new Harold Upjohn School wlU kjvc (ho alp- 
pled, ardlopaihle, dni, hard ol burbi. ud par- 
tially leebi chiUm o( the city and idJoiBiai 
rural ina. 



4'H REACHES OVER 1,200,000 

The Drpartaest of Agriojlture nporU that 
,.more than 447* of lU rural boys aod girls art 
now bring racbed through 4-H Club work Sbee 
the passage of the Soitb-Lever Act in 1914, 
23^48,959 didereot boys ud girls have been 4-H 
Club memben and is 193S the aembersbip wax 
1,7864)29 and goug Up Re-eaiolhnut of oem- 
bars yearly has been steadily os the l&crcasc ud 
today nearly 61% re-eaioll yearly An important 
figure in 4-H work li the high percenUgt of proj- 
ects completed by the members,— la 1948 rrachr 
mg a new high of 7441% The average age of 
dub Dcmben for 1938 was llji years for boys 
and a LtUe over 13 yan 2 months (or girls 'Ihe 
number of memben 16 to 20 yean of age has 
beta inaeumg steadily and today 2484)24 boys 
and girls (16-20J m school and 734)73 out of 
School are enrolled m the 4-H program la 1938 
then were 74,394 diflerent 4-H Clubs with u 
average membership of 172. 6,444 County Ex- 
tension Ageals Id 1938 gave part of tbdr time to 
4-H laderlhip, each taking carh of approxumtely 
200 dub members. Tbex County Ageab had tbe 
help of 1434)17 local laders who uch give ap- 
prounalely ok day i month (o 4'H Club work. 

See Eilmnen .Seriiwe Circular J12, 1939, DepL 
ol Agneuiture, 

Ktcki/ai Community Stut, edited by Dr, Bowl'd 
McGosky. Unlvenity of Midiigaa, arnei lleasi of 
eemoignlly ullvlly is Its Kov.-Dcc Isstie from (ho 
(dlowiof 27 commuitJes Allegse, Ano Arbor, Vdd- 
win, Billie Cmk. Branch couaiy, Centerville, Fen- 
ton, Grand Ledge, Crasd River, Hartlind Atc^ 
laliy City, fonls, Lipeer, Uison, Mldtsnd, Uonroe. 
Nortliville. Otsego. Pirdmeai. feioskey, Royal Oak, 
Sigiriiw, Slime Vslley. Siodusky. St, Loiiih V«- 
ooalvDb, YpsBaaU. 
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